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OHN KEPLER was born at Weil in 
J the duchy of Wirtemberg, 2lst De- 
cember, 1571. His parents, Henry Kep- 
ler and Catherine Guldenmann, were of 
noble descent, although their circumstances 
were far affluent. The father, at 
the time of his marriage, was a petty offi- 
cer in the service of the Duke of Wirtem 
berg, and joined the army in the Nether- 


from 


lands a few years after the birth of his 
John. Upon his return to 
Germany he learned that an acquaintance 


eldest son, 


for whom he had incautiously become 
Vout. VITI.—27 


EPLER. 


security had absconded, and had left him 
the unexpected charge of liquidating the 
bond. This circumstance obliged him to 
dispose of his house and nearly the whole 
of his possessions, and to become a tavern- 

Young Kepler 
1577, to a school 
continued there 
until the occurrence of the event to which 
we have just alluded, and which was the 
cause of a temporary interruption in his 
education, as it appears that he was taken 
home and employed in menial services 


keeper at Elmendingen. 
had been sent, in the year 
at Elmendingen, and he 
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until his twelfth year, when he returned 
In 1586 he was admitted into 
the monastic school of Maulbronn, where 


to school. 


the cost of his education was defrayed by 
the Duke of Wirtemberg. The regula- 
tions of this school required that, after 
remaining a year in the superior classes, 
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the students should offer themselves for | 


examination at the college of Tubingen 
for the degree of Bachelor. On obtain- 
ing this degree they returned with the 
title of veterans; and having completed 
the prescribed course of study, they were 
admitted as resident students at ‘Tubin- 
gen, whence they proceeded in about a 
year to the degree of Master. During 
his under-graduateship Kepler’s studies 
were much interrupted by periodical re- 
turns of the disorders which had so nearly 


proved fatal to him during childhood, as 


| planets’ orbits, determined on paying 


also by the dissensions between his pa- | 


rents, in consequence of which his father | 


left his home, and soon after died abroad. 
Notwithstanding the many disadvantages 
have labored under from 


he must 


above circumstances, and from the con- 
fused state in which they had left his 
domestic affairs, Kepler took the degree 
of Master in August, 1591, attaining the 
second place in the annual examination. 
While thus engaged at Tubingen, the 


| 


the | 





troubled state of the province of Styria, 
arising out of the two great religious par- 
ties into which the empire was then di- 
him withdraw from 
Gratz into Hungary, whence he trans- 


vided, induced to 
mitted to a friend at Tubingen several 
short treatises—* On the Magnet,” “ On 
the Cause of the Obliquity of the Eclip- 
tic,’ and “On the Divine Wisdom as 
shown in the Creation.” In 1600 Kepler, 
having learned that Tycho Brahé was at 
Benach in Bohemia, and that his observa- 
tions had led him to a more accurate de- 
of the eccentricities of the 
him 


termination 


a visit, and was welcomed in the kindest 
manner by ‘Tycho, by whom he was intro- 
duced the following year to the emperor, 
and honored with the title of imperial 
mathematician, on condition of assisting 
The object of 
formation of 


Tycho in his calculations. 
these calculations was the 


| new astronomical tables generally, which 


were to be called the Rudolphine Tables, 
in honor of Rudolph, the then Emperor of 
Bohemia, who had promised, not merely 
to defray the expense of their construc- 
tion, but likewise to provide Kepler with 
a liberal salary ; neither of which his cir- 


| cumstances ever permitted him to fulfill. 


astronomical lectureship of Gratz, the | 


chief town in Styria, became vacant by 


the death of George Stadt, and the situa- | 


tion was offered to Kepler, who was 


| 


forced to accept it by the authority of his | 


tutors, although we have his own assur- 
ance that at that period he had given no 


In 


particular attention to astronomy. 


| 
1596 he published his ‘* Mysterium Cos- | 


mographicum,” wherein he details 


the | 


many ingenious hypotheses which he had | 


successively formed, examined, and _ re- 


jected, concerning the number, distance, | 


and periodic times of the planets; and 
finally proposes a theory which he imag- 
ines will account in a satisfactory manner 
for the order of the heavenly bodies, which 
theory rests upon the fancied analogy be- 
tween the relative dimensions of the orbits 
of those bodies, and the diameters of cir- 
about 
the five regular solids. In 1597 Kepler 
married Barbara Muller von Muhleckh, a 
lady who, although two years younger than 


inscribed and circumscribed 


cles 


himself, was already a widow for the sec- 
ond time. This alliance soon involved him 


in difficulties, which, together with the 


The 
which he found himself almost incessantly 


pecuniary difficulties, however, in 
involved in consequence of the non-pay- 
ment of his salary, greatly retarded the 
progress of his labors, and obliged him to 
seek a livelihood by casting nativities. 

In 1609 appeared his ** New Astrono- 
my,” containing his great and extraor- 
dinary book * On the Motion of Mars,” 
holds the 
place, and is the connecting link between 


a work which intermediate 
the discoveries of Copernicus and those 
of Newton. 


in refuting the then commonly-received 


The introduction is occupied 


theory of gravity, and in declaring what 
were his own opinions upon the same sub- 
ject. In the course of this discussion he 
states distinctly, that since the attractive 
virtue of the moon extends as far as the 
earth, as is evident from its enticing 
up the waters of the earth, with greater 
reason it follows that the attractive vir- 
far the 


moon, and much further ; and he likewise 


tue of the earth extends as as 
asserts that if two bodies of like nature be 
placed in any part of the world near each 
other, but beyond the influence of any 


other body, they would approach each 
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other like two magnets, each passing over 
a space reciprocally in proportion to its 
mass ; so that if the moon and earth were 
not retained in their orbits by their ani- 
mal force, or some other equivalent to it, 
the earth would approach the moon by the 
fifty-fourth part of their distance, and 
the moon would approach the earth by 
the remaining fifty-three parts. Previ- 
ous to the publication of this remarkable 
work, it was supposed that each planet 
moved uniformly in a small circle, called 
an epicycle, the center of which epicycle 
moved with an equal angular velocity in 
the opposite direction round the center 
of the earth, thus describing a larger cir- 
cle, which was called the deferent. Sub- 
sequent observationsé being found irrecon- 
cilable with the foregoing hypothesis, it 
was modified by supposing the uniform 
angular motion of the epicycle to be de- 
scribed about a point not coinciding with 
the center of the earth, a necessary con- 
sequence of which supposition was, that 
the linear motion of the epicycle ceased 
to be uniform. The work of Copernicus, 
*“ De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium,” 
had appeared in 1543, wherein he con- 


siders the sun to be the fixed center about | 


which the planets move with uniform mo- 
tions, but retains the complicated ma- 
chinery of the deferent and epicyele in 
order to account for the variatidns arising 
from the actual inequality of the planet’s 
The system of Tycho Brahe 
identical with which 
Copernicus had rejected, and consisted in 
supposing the sun to revolve about the 
earth, carrying with it all the other plan- 
ets revolving about him; and, indeed, 
Tycho not only denied the revolution of 
the earth about the sun, but likewise its 
diurnal rotation upon its axis. 


motion, 


himself was one 


Such is 
an imperfect outline of the theory of the 
universe before the time of Kepler. 

The elliptic form of the orbits and the 
equable description of areas constitute 
two of the three celebrated truths known 
by the name of Kepler’s laws. The 
third, viz., that the squares of the periodic 
times are proportional to the cubes of the 
the not 

years al- 
his 


mean distances from 
till twelve after, 
before the publication of 
‘** Mysterium Cosmographicum,” he had 


sun, was 
discovered 


though, 


been speculating upon finding some rela- 
tion between those distances and periodic 
times. The final discovery resulted far 


| 





| ful ; 
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less from philosophical deduction than 
from the innumerable combinations which 
his ever-active fancy had been calling 
into existence during the previous seven- 
teen years ; and when he at length detected 
the relation which he had so long been in 
search of, he was only able to offer an ex- 
planation of it upon four suppositions, three 
of which are now known to be false. 

In 1620 Kepler was visited by Sir 
Henry Wotton, the English embassador 
at Venice, who, finding him, as he was 
always to be found, oppressed with pecu- 
niary difficulties, urged him to go over to 
England, where he assured him of a wel- 
come and honorable reception ; but Kep- 
ler could never determine on quitting the 
continent. In 1624 he went to Vienna, 
where with difficulty he obtained six 
thousand florins toward completing the 
* Rudolphine Tables,” together with rec- 
ommendatory letters to the states of Sua- 
bia, from which he also collected some 
money due to the emperor. It was not, 
however, till 1627 that these tables—the 
first that were calculated on the supposi- 
tion that the planets move in elliptic or- 
bits—made their appearance ; and it will 
be sufficient to say of them, in this place, 
that had Kepler done nothing in the course 
of his whole life but construct these, he 
would have well earned the title of a most 
useful and indefatigable calculator. In 
1630 he made a final attempt to obtain a 
liquidation of his claims upon the imperial 
treasury, but the fatigue and vexation of 
his fruitless journey brought on a fever, 
which terminated his life in the early part 
of November, 1630, and in his fifty-ninth 
year. His body was interred in St. 
Peter’s churchyard at Ratisbon, and a 
simple inscription, which has since dis- 
appeared, was placed on his tombstone. 
Upon the character of Kepler, Delambre 
has pronounced the following judgment : 


“Ardent, restless, burning to distinguish 
himself by his discoveries, he attempted every- 
thing; and having once obtained a glimpse, no 
labor was too hard for him in following or veri- 
fying it. All his attempts had not the same 
success, and, in fact, that was impossible. 
Those which have failed seem to us only fanci- 
those which have been more fortunate 
appear sublime. When in search of that which 
really existed, he has sometimes found it; 
when he devoted himself to the pursuit of a 


| chimera, he could not but fail; but even there 


he unfolded the same qualities, and that obsti- 
nate perseverance that must triumph over all 


| difficulties but those which are insurmountable.” 
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THE PALACE OF DROTNINGHOLM. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


SKETCHES.—N® IV. 


BY CHARLES U. C. BURTON. 


( NE of the pleasantest excursions | 
which the environs of the Swedish 


capital afford is that to the royal palace 
and park of Drotningholm, which I am 
disposed to designate as the Versailles of 
A pretty little steamer leaves 
the pier upon the north side of the city 


Sweden. 


several times each day for this excursion. 


| 
| 
| 


! 


The sail in itself occupies an hour, pass- | 


ing over the waters of Lake Malar with 
| solid masses of rock, and entirely desti- 


its beautifully wooded shores. One or 
two points of view bring the scenery of 
the Hudson somewhat to mind, but not in 
its bold Wooded and 


rocky islands seemingly dropped down 


more portions. 
here and there add greatly to the charms 
Unlike what might 
expected, but few of the eligible sites for 


of the scenery. 


away in either direction from it. The 
view from the water front of the palace is 
strikingly wild, and destitute of any signs 
of cultivation. the dark 
northern fir, with bold and rocky shores, 
meet the eye without any object coming 
within range of vision which would Jead 
the mind to conclude that these dark soli- 
tudes had been trodden by the foot of 


Forests of 


man. ‘Two small islands composed of 


| tute of verdure, may be added to make up 


be | 


villas are occupied, and these are without | 
| the shores as is often so peculiarly marked 


any pretensions to architectural beauty. 


The palace of Drotningholm is hidden 


by the boldly projecting shores until the 
steamer has arrived quite near to it, when, 


upon a sudden turn into a singularly beau- | 
. | 


titul and sheltered bay, the royal domain | 


bursts upon the sight. 


The grand and | 


stately appearance of the edifice presents | 


| 
a striking contrast with the wild and | 
thickly wooded shores which — stretch 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1855, by 
Carlton & Ph ss, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
the Soutbern District of New-York. 


the general features of the view in this 
direction. In fact, presenting in the tout 
ensemble one of those scenes which in all 
its characteristics is so peculiarly north- 
The clear waters of the lake were 
lying quite unruffled before me, reflecting 


ern. 
such a minute detail of every object upon 


in the clearness of a northern atmosphere, 
presenting the most striking contrast with 
the golden mist and dreamy dimness so 
peculiar to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. The illusion of the remote seclu- 
sion of the spot was only broken by the 
sight of a single craft in the distance, her 
motion scarcely perceptible before the 
light breeze, with her white sails hanging 


lazily and bright in the sunshine. 
But turn the eye in the opposite direc- 
tion, and the scene is changed, ‘and such 











a change!” From 
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a view of the lake— | 


rich in nature and untrammeled, breathing | 


the spirit of a remote American lake far re- 
moved from settlements, where, perhaps, an 
encampment of wandering red men might 
be discerned under the primeval forests, 
or their light canoe within the rocky inlet 


—turn to the other side of the palace, and | 
the eye wanders amid scenes as strik- | 


ingly artificial as the view which we have 
just been contemplating was wild and 
natural. Here even the trees themselves 
are not permitted to stretch away their 
branches as the great Architect of the 
universe had designed ; but the hand of 
man is everywhere discernible in the rigid 
and stately outlines: some portions of 
the grounds presenting long lines of trees 
so pruned as to give them the effect of 
immense hedges, or walls covered with 
verdure, with here a tree so tortured as to 
give it the effect of a column, there an 
In miniature Ver- 


urn. fact, a sort of 


389 
and as I took possession of one near the 
water, the swans were by no means dis- 
turbed at my approach, but, stretching up 
their proud and graceful necks, they seem- 
ed disposed to do the honors of the royal 
domain in a truly courtly manner. They 
were, indeed, the only representatives of 
royalty at the time in possession of the 
place. So quiet and wild are some por- 
tions of these grounds, that amid the 
thick woods and rocks, were it not for 


an occasional statue peeping through the 


sailles here bursts upon the sight, but | 


destitute of the stately grandeur which 
characterizes the original model. 
groups of bronze statues are introduced 


A few | 


here and there ; some of these are of con- | 


In the center of this 
portion of the grounds stands an immense 


siderable excellence. 


fountain, also ornamented with bronzes; but 
this seemed minus any supply of water, 
and to have been in its present condition of 
thirst for some time. Most of the bronzes 
which I observed here appear to have 
been more or less affected by the climate ; 
indeed, few among them were perfect, 
the severe frosts having apparently burst 
a considerable number. 

As what may be termed the Louis XIV. 
style of landscape gardening prevails in but 
a small portion of the grounds of Drot- 
ningholm, I must not forget to do justice 
A more 

water, 


to other portions of the park. 
of 


charming combination wood, 


and rock, with secluded winding paths, is 
| willow, which is such a great objection 


rarely found than that which extends on 
either side of the French garden. The 
arrangement of water is most admirable. 
An artificial stream of considerable size 
winds through the park amid forest trees 


and wild under-brush, with occasional little | 


islands, which add much to the effect of the 
scene, covered as they are with a most 
luxuriant growth of trees, under which 
There are seats 
tastefully arranged with reference to the 
views in different portions of the grounds, 


the swans seek shelter. 


trees, one might readily fancy himself far 
removed from civilization, and perhaps 
the first intruder upon the solitude about 
him. 

Upon the side of the French garden, 
which stretches away to the water’s edge, 
I was particularly impressed with the 
almost primeval character of the forest. 
Sweden is certainly, for a country so far to 
the north, rich in her varieties of trees. In- 
deed, in this park, as well as some other 
grounds which I have visited in the vi- 
cinity of Stockholm, there are oaks which 
would not lose in comparison with some 
of the finest specimens of this tree in 
England. 

Speaking of trees, perhaps the most 
peculiar and striking variety of the North 
white birch, which | 
have observed growing very luxuriantly 


is a species of 


in Norway, particularly upon the borders 
of the beautiful lake of Miosen; but | 
think I have seen nowhere finer specimens 
than this park affords. They are an ex- 
ceedingly graceful and picturesque tree, 
in form reminding one somewhat of our 
own weeping elm, but approaching more 
closely to the weeping willow ; in fact, 
in outline, as well as form of leaf and 
color of the foliage, they are much like 
the willow ; whereas the bark of the tree 
resembles closely our own white birch. 
They are very hardy and of luxuriant 
growth, without the frailty of the weeping 


in our climate; and for cemeteries, or 
grouped with other trees upon our grounds, 
they would certainly be invaluable, as we 
have no trees of drooping foliage upon 
which we can depend for hardihood. [In 
Norway the weeping birch, hanging its 
graceful branches alongside the native fir, 
or Norway spruce, as it is termed with 
us, presents one of the most beautiful 
contrasts imaginable. ‘The latter tree, it 
is well known, has been cultivated with 
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great success in the United States, and is 
even more luxuriant and beautiful with us 
than It has been 
found that when, at an early age, 
twenty or twenty-five years, our native 


upon its native soil. 


say 


spruce and balsam exhibit signs of decay, 
the Norwegian stranger is only expanding 
itself into a degree of luxuriance ; and 
when the other named trees are hastening 
to decay, the exotic is still stretching up- 
I have 
Norwegian or 


ward and spreading itself around. 
but that the 
Swedish birch might be introduced in the 


no doubt 


northern and middle states with the same 
It must, however, be remem- 
bered, that there are two varieties of the 
North ; 
graceful in outline, like our own tree of 
the the 
those characteristic beauties which I have 


success. 


white birch in the the one un- 


same name, other possessing 
endeavored to describe. 

But the beauty of the northern trees 
has almost turned my head, and I have 
wandered a long way from my subject. 
At Dretningholm, as in all the royal parks 
in the vicinity of Stockholm, are hotels 
for the accommodation of the numerous 
The one which I entered was 
small, but clean, and I might say com- 


visitors. 


fortable, if the word properly belonged to 
any other language than our own, and its 
application to the domestic habits of any 
other people than the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The the 
with fresh twigs of juniper, a frequent 


floors of inn were sprinkled 
custom in Norway as well as in Sweden. 
Some English writers have earnestly ob- 
jected to this custom. Although carpets 
would, indeed, be preferable, yet when we 
must necessarily submit to bare floors, or 
to those covered with these fresh green 
twigs, | must confess that my preference 
is in favor of the evergreens, which al- 
ways have a cheerful holiday look, and 
emit a perfume which I find far from dis- 
agreeable. I have long since learned to 
forego the luxury of carpets, although | 
would not attempt to question their com- 
fort. But it would be unjust to condemn 
Sweden for a deficiency equally marked 
in most continental countries. There is 
one other peculiarity in Sweden to which 
| have not yet become sufficiently accus- 
I allude to 
the custom of serving meats before the 


tomed to find it agreeable. 
soup at dinner. On the occasion to which 
! refer, although I had been careful to 
order the arrangement of dishes in accord- 
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ance with our usual custom at home, yet 
I must confess I was somewhat vexed to 
find my beef-steak first produced, while 
the soup and fish were in preparation for 
In no very 
good humor, I ordered the steak back to 
the fire, where I was very certain it 
would spoil, determined to dine a 
l’ Americatn, commencing with soup. But, 
upon consideration, I felt ashamed of my 
ill-humor, and bethought myself that the 
poor girl had served me in accordance 
with the ordinary habits of the country, 
to say nothing of the fact that my Swed- 
ish might have been better, and that this 
last-named fact possibly caused the mis- 
take. Hereupon I made a resolve which 
| have since found of great service; that 


a second and third course. 


is to say, I resolved “ while in Sweden to 
do as the Swedes do,” and if the soup 
and fish came for the last course, after the 
pudding, to eat them, asking no questions ; 
in fact, to become as near as_ possible 
what Bayard Taylor calls a sympathizing 
traveler. ‘There is another peculiarity of 
the Swedish cuisine, which I observed on 
this and which is, I 
general, that of retaining the scales upon 
the fish, and thus serving it up on table. 


occasion, believe, 


Ilere was another opportunity for getting 
out of humor, and it was fortunate that I 
had anticipated it by so wise a resolution. 
Meantime, I remembered to have 
assured by a Swede that this was the only 
means of preserving the flavor of the fish ; 


been 


and it occurred to me that it would have 
been in exceedingly bad taste to have ex- 
pressed vexation when such supposed 
attention to my comfort had been shown. 
And so at fish with 


scales was served after the beef, I came 


last, although the 


to the conclusion that the dinner was all 
very good. 

So much for a day’s excursion to Drot- 
ningholm. 

it was half past eight o’clock when 
I stepped on board the little steamer to 
return to the city. The night air was 
chilling, notwithstanding the day had been 
one of excessive heat. As we threaded 
our course through the numerous islands, 
or again glided into the center of the lake, 
a brilliant sunset lent its charms to the 
scene. ‘The windows upon the right shore 
were bright as with burnished gold, and 
as we approached Stockholm the palace, 
domes, and spires were reflecting the last 
rays of the setting sun. 
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THE CHURCHES OF STOCKHOLM. 


Tue churches of Stockholm offer very 
little of interest to the traveler, and when 
compared with the stupendous structures of 
Italy, France, and Germany, they appear 
meager in the extreme. It seems strange 
that the existence of such splendid edi- 
fices as those which are now in ruins in 
the neighboring island of Gottland should 
have had little or no influence to improve the 
taste exhibited in the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the Swedish capital. 

The severe purity of the early Gothic, 
which is so striking in the island referred 
to, appears not to have found its way to 


Y 
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the city of Birjer Jarl, and the only speci- 
men which here exists of the Gothic is in 
the Riddarholm’s Kyrkan, of which I have 
presented an illustration in a previous 
article. The predominating style of 
church architecture is the Italian, and the 
churches here somewhat remind one in 
their external appearance of the most in- 
ferior structures in the great capital of 
the papal world 

Among these churches I shall first men- 
tion that of St. Nicholas, as the most 
ancient. I have in a previous article 
alluded to it as having been founded by 
Birjer Jarl. One Sunday during my resi- 
dence at Stockholm I attended service in 








THE CHURCH OF 8ST. NICHOLAS, 


this church. The attendance I found 
good, and the music excellent. Here 
were seats for the royal family superbly 
fitted up, where royalty, seated under a 
canopy of velvet and gold, surmounted by 
a crown, may lounge upon luxurious cush- 
ions, and listen to the doctrines of the 
meek and humble Jesus. In this place 
the coronation of the Swedish sovereigns 
takes place. This structure is in no way 
remarkable for its exterior effect or for 
the grandeur of its interior. The tombs 
are numerous, but in no way striking. 
The most interesting object which it con- 
tains is its celebrated altar-piece of ebony, 


elaborately carved, and ornamented with , 


numerous figures and basso-relievos, of 
gold, silver, and ivory, representing the 
birth, passion, and resurrection of our 
Saviour. This work, like many other rare 
and curious articles scattered over Sweden, 
is one of the trophies of the “ Thirty 
Years’ War,” and is of German work- 
manship. 

From the church of St. Nicholas |] 
proceeded to the Catholic church, the 
only one in Stockholm. It is small and 
was densely crowded; it being Corpus 
Christi day, the church was ornamented 
with numerous boughs of trees, giving it 
quite a Christmas effect ; but the illusion 
was, however, destroyed by the appear- 
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THE CHURCH OF 


ance of the altars covered with the great- 
of The 


queen and queen dowager, who are Ro- 


est garden flowers. 


protusion 
man Catholies, usually attend service at 
this place. 

There little 
Catholics exhibited by the Swedish gOovV- 
It short 
several persons were imprisoned in Stock- 
the faith. 
No Lutheran is permitted even to enter 


is toleration toward 


very 


ernment. is but a time since 


holm for embracing Catholie 
this church without a special permit. I 
was informed by a member of the diplo- 
matic corps that, on the occasion of the 
attempt to assassinate the young Emperor 
of Austria, Francis Joseph, and his safe 
deliverance from the attack of the assassin, 
inass was celebrated in this church at the 
request of the Austrian embassador, who 
extended a particular invitation to the 
members of the diplomatic corps, and to 
some of the leading persons belonging to 
the Swedish nobility, to be present at the 
service. It seems that it became neces- 
sary for the Swedes who were Lutherans 
to secure a special indulgence before they 
were able to avail themselves of the invi- 
tation extended to them by the Austrian 
envoy 

One of the first objects which arrests the 
ittention in approaching Stockholm from 
the Baltie side is the church of St. Cath- 


erine. It is situated upon a command- 


CATHERINE, 


ST. 


ing elevation, and there is something very 
impressive in its effect. The advantage 
which it possesses in the height of ground 
which it occupies is such that one is at 
first led to suppose the edifice far more 
vast than it is in reality. Its picturesque 
outline and lofty dome lift themselves 


boldly against the sky. This church was 


| founded in 1656, and occupies the ground 


upon which were burned the bodies of the 
victims of the massacre by erder of Chris- 
I]. 


only dates to the early part of the last 


tian The present edifice, however, 


century. The dome is the most remark- 
able 


gether with the whole extent of roof, is 


feature of this church, which, to- 

supported without the aid of columns. 
Next in interest | should rank the ehureh 

of Adolf Friederik. 


in the form of the Greek cross, with an 


This edifice is built 


octagonal tower surmounted by a dome. 
This is also a structure of the last cen- 
tury, but some fifty years later than the 
church of St. Catharine. The altar-piece 
is a basso-relievo in marble by the distin- 
Sergel, to 
It is 
also interesting as the burial-place of this 


guished Swedish sculptor, 


whose works I have before alluded. 


sculptor. 

The Swedish capital contains little of 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture, as 
the reader will conclude from the illustra- 
tions which I present, and which include, 
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THE CHURCH OF 


I think, the finest specimens of which 
Stockholm can boast. 


MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue collection of Northern antiquities in 
Stockholm greatly disappointed my ex- 
pectations. It is certainly far inferior in 
all respects to the collection of the same 
character in Christiania. But, upon con- 
sideration, this should have been expected ; 
for while Norway possesses a brilliant early 
history, reaching far back into the pagan 
age, her modern history is almost wholly 
absorbed in that of Denmark. ‘The brill- 
iant age of Swedish history, meantime, 
begins with the Wasa dynasty, and ex- 
tends over a considerable period of the 
time that Norway was little more than a 
province of Denmark. 

The savans of the North divide the 
pagan age into three distinct eras: the 
stone age, the bronze age, and the iron 
age. ‘The remains which belong to these 
periods have been for the most part dis- 
covered in tumuli, the ancient tombs of 
Scandinavia. Some of the specimens 
shown in this collection, particularly of 
the stone age, semning, one much of the 


uit 


ADOLF FREDERIK, 


| articles of warfare and of domestic use 





which have been from time to time dis- 
covered on our own continent, belonging 
to the aborigines of the country. There 
are many arrow heads in this collection 
which could scarcely be distinguished 
from those which are discovered in Amer- 
ica. But in all ages and countries the 
wants of a people, as well as the degree of 
perfection arrived at in supplying those 
wants during the earliest and rudest pe- 
riod of existence, present many striking 
points of resemblance. 

The three periods in this collection are 
certainly not as distinetly marked as in 
the collection at Christiania. The re- 
mains of the bronze age in particular ap- 
peared to me as far less complete. And 
the various ornaments in gold and silver, 
although curious and interesting, are far 
less so than many specimens exhibited in 
the before-named collection. I was 
struck with the resemblance of many of 
the ornaments of gold to those exhibited 
in the Etrusean Museum of the Vatican ; 


| some of them were equally beautiful in 


| execution. 


Perhaps some of my readers 
may not be aware that many of the most 
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beautiful ornaments of gold which are now 
in vogue are copied from these Etruscan 
designs, so that a belle of the present day 
who appears in public, rejoicing in the 
fact that her costume is of the very latest 
Parisian, might be shocked if she was 
aware that her ornaments were designed 
some two thousand years ago or more. 

In an apartment adjoining the museum 
of Northern Antiquities are many articles 
of historic interest which belong to the 
more recent period of Swedish history. 
Here are shown many trophies of ‘ the 
Thirty Years’ War,” and among them 
some exquisite carvings in ivory, equal 
to any of those preserved in the palace of 
the Medici at Florence, or in the royal 
collection of Berlin. Here is a walking- 
stick of Gustavus Wasa; another which 
belonged to Charles XIIL., and which he 
carried with him to Friederikshald at the 
time of his assassination. Here are also 
various miniatures of this sovereign, and 
a watch presented to the great warrior by 
Queen Mary of England. 
terested in some articles which belonged 


I was also in- 


to Queen Christina, the daughter of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 
familiar with the tomb of this lady in the 
church of St. Peter, and if he has exam- 
ined with much eare the library of the 
Vatican, the courteous ecclesiastics have 
doubtless pointed out to him many rare 
and valuable works with which this library 
has been enriched by Queen Christina, at 
the of the 
daughter of the great champion of the 
Protestant faith. 


But what more than any other objects 


expense Sweden, and she 


attracted my attention were two figures 


of gold of perhaps twelve inches height, 
each one supporting upon its shoulders a 
of the 


the heavens, the other the earth. 


globe silver; one representing 
These 
were presented to Gustavus Adolphus by 
the city of Nuremberg as an acknowledg- 
ment of the obligations under which he 
had placed its citizens by the protection 
which he had afforded them when that city 
was attacked by Wallenstein. They are 
of the best age of Nuremberg art, which 
is a sufficient guarantee tor their execu- 
tion. ‘The artisans and artists of Nurem- 
berg have not been excelled, if equaled, 
in modern times, particularly in metals. 
‘These works bear the impress of the time 
of Peter Fischer and of Adam Kraft, and 
are, in reality, a kingly present to the noble 
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mh . | 
Che visitor at Rome is 


champion of the Protestant faith. Here 
are also various curiosities in the shape of 
| dogs, frogs, dwarfs, &c., formed of pearls 
and precious stones, reminding one of the 
many grotesque designs into which the 
metals and been 
wrought, as seen in the specimens pre- 


precious stones have 


| served in the green vaults of Dresden. 
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gwar pe FE names went before the Min- 
2 


strel of Childhood ; great names have 
| followed since his time : 


acting upon the 
spirit of the modest introduction to his 
** Moral Songs,” (‘‘such as we wish some 
| happy and condescending genius would 
| undertake for the use of children, and per- 
| form much better.”) Many have written 
lyrics for the young upon his plan, borrow- 
ing, as he recommended, “ subjects from 
the the 
common appearances of nature, from all 
the occurrences of civil life, both in city 
and country.” Some, as Mary Howitt 
and the Taylors, have done excellently well; 
| but still, ‘*‘ Watts’s Hymns,” ‘ Watts’s 
Moral Songs,” have been encountered by 


Proverbs of Solomon, from all 


no rival ; they nestle into the softest places 
| of the heart, and hover with the visions 
It 


was but lately we heard of the passing 


of childhood round the bed of age. 


| away of a great spirit—learned, and of 
account ; a man of strong mind, though 
very old as we count years ; his intellect 
never became filmy; it was clear to the 
last ; and discoursing with his friends, with 


; true Christian hope and cheerfulness, as to 
| the prospect of the future, he said, “ It is 
| very singular how Watts’s Hymns crowd 
| my memory; | had forgotten them for 
years, but now they are my companions, 
mingling with other things, and then com- 
ing forth distinctly ; | weleome them as 
old friends.” 

Dr. Watts’s collected works deserve a 
place in every library, and the Dissenters 


owe him a deep debt of gratitude, for he 


showed them that zeal and charity might 
| be expressed and enforced in polished dic- 
tion. His ** Improvement of the Mind” 
ought to be regarded with the trust and 
veneration due to a domestic physician ; 
and it is impossible not to acknowledge 
and venerate the man, who, at one time, 


combated Locke, and, at another, made 
| a Catechism for children in their fourth 
But, after all, his popularity is 


| year.” 
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ABNEY 


based on the universal knowledge of his 
“Divine and Moral Songs;” and never 
was popularity more widely diffused, better 
merited, or productive of more glorious 
results. 

It is now about eight years ago, a ru- 
mor reached us that it was determined to 
pull down the dwelling-house of Abney 
Park, where Dr. Watts spent the last 
thirty-six years of his life, in a prolonged 
and harmonious “* visit” to Sir Thomas 
and Lady Abney.* ‘To literary persons, 
“visits” are not always ‘ relaxations.” 
The unceasing labor of literature requires 
seasons, however short, of perfect unre- 
straint—of entire calmness and repose. 
Society demands either novelty or a new 
dressing of old thoughts; and, to some 
sound thinkers, conversation—the light 
and sparkling conversation of ‘* the world” 


? Sir Thomas Abney was knighted by King 
William III., and he served the office of Lord 
Mayor in 1700. He was bred up in Dissenting 
principles, and it is related of him as an in- 
stance of his strong sense of religious duties, 
that upon the day of his mayoralty dinner, “ he 
withdrew silently after supper from the public 
assembly at Guildhall, went to his own house, 
performed family worship there, and’ then re- 
turned to the company.” Sir Thomas’s loyalty 
was displayed in the pageant which was carried 
in the procession that day, when “ a person rode 
before the cavalcade in armor, with a dagger in 
his hand, representing Sir William Walworth, 
the head of the rebel Wat Tyler being carried 
on a pole before him.” 


PARK. 


| —is intensely laborious. But Dr. Watts’s 
| friends really permitted him to be free 
beneath their hospitable roof, and his small 
independence during his latter years, 
though not more than a hundred pounds 
| a year, prevented his feeling even their 
| loving tenderness a burden. 
| We had been warned not to delay our 
| pilgrimage to his residence too long, and 
| a desire to visit the shrine of the sweet 
Psalmist of Childhood, drove us forth dur- 
ig. We 
were so ill at ease, that, truth to say, we 
thought we had chosen an evil day to visit 
Abney Park. We remembered, when half 
way through the city, that we had no in- 
troduction to its present proprietor ; and 
of all awful things, the meetings of unin- 
troduced English people are the most em- 
barrassing! It was not for some little 
time after we had entered it, that we 
discovered the house was occupied as a 
college for the instruction of youths of the 
Wesleyan Connection ; but we had only to 
declare our desire to inspect the house, 
hallowed by the memory of Dr. Watts, to 
be cordially received. It was, indeed, a 
spacious dwelling, standing in what was 
once a noble park, but a greater portion 
of which had been converted into one of 
those cemeteries that now abound in our 
suburbs, and are so auxiliary to the pres- 
ervation of health of body and mind to 
it was to increase its size that 


ing the darkness of a London fi 


the living: 
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they designed pulling down the noble man- 
sion that had for so long a time sheltered 
the poet. The trees were remarkably 
fine, adding much to the beauty and solem- 
nity of the grounds—then only partially 
dotted with memorials of those who have 
exchanged time for eternity. Before we 
describe the house to our readers, we must 
mention that many honored persons have 
resided in Stoke Newington—which the 
Westenders affect to consider a semi- 
barbarous region. Isaac Watts wrote much 
of his poetry beneath the avenues of yew- 
trees, and upon the mound consecrated by 
his name, and which tradition 
tells us, covers the ashes of the mighty 


a vague 





THE GROVE OF CEDARS 
of prisons, who lived in darkness that the 
darkness might be made light; and, some 
few years ago, Dr. Aikin, with his sister, 
the child-loving Mrs. Barbauld, 
combined to give a higher interest to this 
locality than it is in the power of mere 
Our glance at the 
The 


tog was hanging round the trees, and im- 


gentle 


fashion to bestow. 


park was anything but satisfactory. 


parted that air of desolation and chillness 
to the landscape which is so very much 
at variance with our feelings and desires. 
It was refreshing to enter the warm and 
comfortable 
heat, and again receive the courteous wel- 


house, to feel the glow of 
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| borhood. 
| in the village. 


AND YEWS IN ABNEY 





one of England—Cromwell! A large 
portion of Abney Park, ranging from the 
magnificent cedar of Lebanon, in the part 
once called the Wilderness, and continued 
to the southern extremity, where the 
mound is placed, and all the land east 
of that line, extending as far as the prin- 
cipal entrance to the cemetery, was, during 
the Commonwealth, and after the restora- 
tion, the property of General Fleetwood. 
The eccentric Thomas Day, whose amusing 
letter forms so interesting a portion of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Life of her father, Lovel 
Edgeworth, dwelt in the immediate neigh- 
Daniel De Foe occupied a house 
John Howard, the man 


PARK, 


come of the benevolent gentleman, the 
superintendent of the establishment, whose 
name is honored among his own people. 
The house, with its oak panelings and 
grave aspect, reminded us of Sir Chris- 


topher Wren’s, at Camberwell.* Perhaps 


° The house was a square, substantial red- 
brick building with stone quoins. The roof was 
flat, with a balustrade around it; and had a 
central turret, from which an extensive view of 
the surrounding country could be obtained. The 
entrance-gate was richly carved with flowers 
and fruit. The interior was entirely walled 
with oak paneling, and the staircase and rooms 


| were all large and stately. 

















it was not quite so old, nor was the 
hall so handsome, but it was a noble 
house, and rendered deeply interesting 
as the scene of one of those acts of 
disinterested friendship which we have 
already mentioned—not growing out of 
him, nor kept alive by the love of praise, 
or the love of novelty or adulation, but 
springing from an exalted religious 
principle, loving a brother in Christ 
because of his fervor and excellence in 
that which Christ loved. Isaac Watts, 
his slender frame worn to a shadow by 
illness, and helpless as an infant, was 
invited by Sir Thomas Abney, of Ab- 
ney Park, to visit him. As a visitor 
for a few weeks he was received into 
the house, where he was treated, for 
thirty-six years, with all the kindness 
that friendship could prompt, and all 
the attention which respect could dic- 
tate. Sir Thomas dying about eight 
years after the commencement of his 
visit, he resided with Lady Abney and 
her daughter until his own death. 

On the right, as you entered the hall, 
was the small library, which the poet and 
logician was permitted—nay, that is too 
cold a word to express the noble hospital- 
ity exercised for six-and-thirty years to- 
ward the weak and quivering life of Isaac 
Watts—was compelled rather, by words 
and deeds of unchanging kindness—to call 
his own. 

We could not avoid picturing the little 
trembling man moving from that very 
door, bowing at every third step as he 
advanced to meet old Lady Huntingdon, 
who once came to greet him there, and 
saying, while offering his hand to conduct 
her into his library, ‘‘ Madam, I came to 
this hospitable house on a visit for three 
weeks, and I have remained here thirty- 
and-three years.” ‘ And,” added Lady 
Abney, courtesying with all the dignity of 
hoop and high-mounted head, as suddenly 
she stepped forth from the small oak par- 
lor, ‘it is the shortest visit a friend ever 
paid.”’* 

We entered the library, and all the 
gloom of the day vanished while consid- 
ering the uniform but useful life of Dr. 
Watts. We conversed about him as we 
would of an old and cherished friend, 


2 We heard this characteristic anecdote on 
the spot, from the gentleman who received us 
with so much kindness. 
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THE LIBRARY OF DR. WATTS. 


whose memory was still “ green in our 
He was born at Southampton, in 
the sunniest part of the year 1674—the 
month of July. Some say his father was 
a shoemaker, others that he was a school- 
master; it matters little which; he suf- 
fered persecution for his religious opinions, 
and maintained his firmness in them as 
befits a Christian, for one of his son’s bi- 
ographers tells us a family tradition has 
recorded that, during his imprisonment, 
the youthful and sorrowing mother has 
been known to seat herself on the steps 
of her husband’s prison-house suckling 
this child of promise—this child cradled 
in meekness amid controversial storms. 
The adversities of Isaac Watts’s early 
years were remembered by him in after- 
life, and doubtless originated that deep and 
ardent attachment to civil and religious 
liberty which marked his character, and 
led his muse to hail its establishment with 
exultation, when the dynasty of the vacil- 
lating Stuarts was driven from the throne. 
He was a remarkable lover of books from 
infaney, and the proficiency of the pale, 
delicate little boy, when at school, was so 
extraordinary, that a subscription was pro- 
posed for his support at the University ; 
but he declared his resolution of taking 
his lot with the Dissenters. Dr. Johnson, 
in his brilliant and generous biography— 
which is, in fact, a dissertation upon the 


souls.” 
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moral and spiritua! beauty of the man— 
pays him a most marked compliment on 
this head : 

“ Such,” says the doctor, “ he was as 
every Christian Church would rejoice to 
have adopted.” 

He quitted the academy at the age of 
twenty, spent two years in study and de- 
votion beneath the roof of his father, and 
then became tutor to Sir John Hartopp’s 
family. It is as interesting as curious to 


remark how events come round—fore- 


doomed, as it were, to work 
Sir John Hartopp married one 


out great 
purposes. 
of Fleetwood’s daughters; this lady is 
stated not to the fruit of the 
general’s marriage with Cromwell’s daugh- 
ter, (Ireton’s widow,) but by a former wife ; 
she resided in the house adjoining Abney 
Park ;* and as tutor to their children, the 
grandchildren of Fleetwood, whose name, 


have been 


Dr. Watts says, “is an honor among the 
Churches,” he came there ; and thus began 
his friendship with the Abneys. It would 
seem that his tutorship did not interfere 
with his ministry, for he had a“ chureh,” 
an Independent church, then meeting in 
Mark Lane, first as assistant to Dr. Isaac 
Chauncy ; subsequently, after much hesi- 
tation, he accepted the invitation to suc- 
ceed Dr. Chauney in the pastoral office! 
Ife retained this ministry until the last ; 
devoting a third part of his small stipend 
Here 


life was spent, in a family which, for piety, 


to the poor. the remainder of his 
order, harmony, and every virtue, “‘ was a 
house of God.” To this happy cireum- 
stance the world is mainly indebted for 
the many rare and estimable productions 
of Dr. Watts. 
ful 
domestic quiet 
matters upon the obtaining of which even 


Kase of mind, with grace- 


relaxations from laborious studies, 


and competence, were 


> This house, still known as Fleetwood House, 
is standing close beside the iron gates which 
led to Abney Park, and which are remaining, 
as well as the circular drive that led to the 
house, which stood at a considerable distance 
further back than neighbor, Fleetwood 
House. Here the famons republican general 
was fortunate enough, at the Restoration, to be 
permitted to retire with life and liberty, and 
here he died mm 1692, The house has been 
much modernized, and presents so few external 
features of antiquity, that it is only by looking 


its 


narrowly at some small portions which, owing 


been left un- 
After 


to their unobtrusiveness, have 


touched, that its age could be guessed at. 


Fleetwood’s death it was inhabited by his de- 
scendants, the Hartopps and Hurlocks. 
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| his existence depended. The history of 


his life, from the time of his entering this 
home, is merely a history of his works. 
He continued actively employing his pen, 


| producing his “ Logic,” which, having 


been received at the Universities, needs 
no higher praise ; his ennobling “* Improve- 
ment of the Mind,” sermons, discourses, 
prayers, essays, and poems ; all !—most 
blessed distinction !—all tending to one 


| great and one exclusive object—the glory 


eign, not 


of God and the benefit of human kind. 
Dr. Johnson, that unshorn Samson of 
our faith, as if he could not bear to enter 
on controversial points with one whose 
memory he treated with a gentleness for- 
ot to his nature, but his habit— 
Dr. Johnson says, ‘* With his theological 


| works I am only enough acquainted to ad- 


mire his meekness of opposition, and his 
mildness of censure. Jt was not only in 
his book, but in his mind, that orthodoxy 
was united with charity.” Charity, in- 
deed, was one of his favorite themes. ‘ | 
find,” he says, in one of his harmonious 


discourses, *“‘a strange pleasure in dis- 


coursing of this virtue, hoping that my 
very soul may be molded into its divine 
likeness ; I would always feel it inwardly 
warming my heart; 1 would have it look 
through my eyes continually, and it should 
be ever ready upon my lips to soften every 
expression of my tongue ; J would dress 
myself in it, as my best raiment ; 1 would 
put it on, upon my faith and hope, not so 


as entirely to hide them, but as an upper 
and more visible vesture constantly to ap- 


| pear 


in for our Christian 
999 


charity is to evidence our other virtues! 


among men, 


Although his stature was but five feet, he 


was, in his pulpit, of a presence at once 
sweet and dignified, and his elocution 
was remarkable for its grace and intona- 
tion; his eyes were both firm and brilliant, 
and his voice full of music. 

We followed our conductor to the top 
of the house, where, in a turret upon the 
roof, many of Dr. Watts’s literary and re- 


ligious works were composed. We sat 


| upon the seamed bench, rough and worn, 


the very bench upon which he sat by day- 
light and moonlight—poet, logician, and 
Christian teacher. We were in some de- 
gree elevated above the dense and heavy 
fog, for the heavens were clear and blue ; 


| but all beneath us was shrouded in a sea 


of mist, that would sometimes clear away, 


| and then press its yellow folds more closely 











round every object of interest. This was 
very provoking: we desired to see what 
HE had seen; but we remembered how, 
out of this good man’s naturally irritable 
temperament, he had become gentle, mod- 
est, and patient. We could almost fancy 
the measured yet dulcet tones of his sweet, 
eloquent voice reproving our unthankful- 
ness for what we had already enjoyed. 
Considering the unostentatious and right- 
eous nature of the man, we could not 
agree with Dr. Johnson in thinking it at 


all wonderful that he condescended to lay | 


aside the scholar, the philosopher, and the 
wit, to write little devotional songs, poems, 
and systems of instruction, adapted to the 


wants and capabilities of children ;* the 
more he combated with Locke, the greater 
necessity he perceived for making a Cate- | 


chism for children of four years old. 


The chamber upon whose walls hung | 


the parting breath of this benevolent man 


might well be an object of the deepest in- | 
terest to all who follow, however humbly, | 


the faith of Jesus. We were told of a 
little child who, knowing every hymn he 
had written, was taken into his room, hav- 
ing some vague but happy idea that she 


should meet him there. Learning, as she | 


eagerly looked round, that the author of 
**Watts’s Hymns” was dead, she burst 
into bitter tears, which did not cease while 
she remained in the house. Many of his 
works are said to have been produced in 
this room, which, though small, was lofty 
and pleasant. The greater number of his 
poems are devotional. His nature and 
education both prompted him to employ 


his talents in the service of his Creator. | 
Poetry with him was but the giving a more | 
delightful and inviting dress to that which | 
is naturally grand, dignified, and beautiful. | 
We remember in his preface to his “ Lyric 


Poetry” he seems to think it almost neces- 


sary to apologize for spending the time | 


thus. He says, if he seized these hours 
of leisure wherein his soul was in a more 
sprightly frame, to entertain himself or 
his friends with a divine or moral song, 
he hopes he shall find an easy pardon. 


These “ Divine Songs for Children” seem 


° Doctor Southey, in his “ Life,” says that he 
composed rhyming lines for copy-books, con- 
taining moral instruction, and beginning with 
every letter of the alphabet ; copies composed of 
short letters, for teaching to write even; and 


others, each line of which contained all the | 


twenty-four letters. 
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to have achieved the perfection of their 
intent. ‘To this hour, when fretful, or ia 
pain, or indisposed for occupation, a line, 
as we have said, a verse of those hymns, 
learned in our childhood, sets us “all 
right again.”” No wonder, then, that we 
class the “ Divine Songs for Children” 
among the rarest and most valuable works 
to which genius has given existence. If 
the earliest impressions are of the greatest 
importance, because the most effective 
and the most enduring, how essential is it 
that the bias of the young mind should be 
toward virtue, honesty, industry, human- 
ity, and moral courage? There is no 
lesson in either which Dr. Watts has left 
untaught. Children lisp his verses long 
before they can read them—the moral fixes 
upon the mind through the active medium 
of the imagination, and is retained for life. 
The “ Divine Songs” are neither too high 
nor—what is less easy of attainment—too 
low for the comprehension of a child ; and 
they tempt perusal and thought by the 
graces of easy rhyme. ‘They are simple 
without being weak, and they reason with- 
out being argumentative ; they are just of 
sufficient length to be committed to mem- 
ory, Without being long enough to become 
wearisome as tasks. We do indeed re- 
gard their author as one of the great 
benefactors of the human kind, and have 
searched in vain among the tomes of poets 
of far loftier pretensions for so many golden 
verses as are to be found in the “ Divine 
Songs for Children.” 

Kight years have passed since this visit 
| was paid to the dwelling-place of Dr Isaac 
Watts. Eight years! which, as they rolled 
on, have left us much, and taken much 
from us! And it is good and right to be 
able to bless God both for what he took 
and what he left, knowing that the bitter 
has become sweet, and our foolish re- 


pinings have been silenced into wisdom 
One, tried and trusted, who was with us 
then—the heart-friend of our youth, the 
dear companion of our thoughts and hopes 
—has been perfected in heaven; and we 
never missed her ever-cheerful voice, or 
sunny smile more, than when we revisited 
Abney Park but a short time ago. Our 
very affections become selfish when not 
tempered by the spirit of charity and love ; 
the most acceptable homage we can ren- 
der to the righteous dead, either in the 
sight of God or man, is by walking to our 
| own graves in their footsteps ! 


ee ell 
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STATUE 


IN THE CEMETERY. 
Abney Park is now part of a large ceme- 
tery. The iron gates by which we en- 
tered the drive leading to the house in 
1842, are still there; and the trees, the 
avenues, preserved with a most delicate 
respect to the memory of the poet, are so 
well kept—there is such an air of solem- 
nity, and peace, and positive ‘‘ beauty” in 
the of the whole—that if 
Spirits were permitted to visit the earth, 


arrangement 


we might hope to meet his shade amid 
There is noth- 
ing to offend us in such receptacles for the 


his once favorite haunts. 


perishing away of humanity, but every- 
thing to soothe and harmonize the feelings 
of the past and present. A statue in pure 
and simple character of this high-priest 
of charity, stands, we were told, upon the 
‘** exact spot” where the house stood ; but 
we think it has been placed rather further 
back than was the dwelling.* Perhaps 
the site is more ostentatious of display 


The inscription on the pedestal of the statue 
to Watts, which was executed by E. H. Bailey, 
RK. A., and “ erected by public subscription, Sep- 
tember, 1845,” is as follows: “In memory of 
Dr. Isaac Watts, D: D., and in testimony of the 
high and lasting esteem in which his character 
and writings are held in the great Christian 
community, by whom the English language is 
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than would have met the doctor’s 
taste had he been consulted ; and had 
it been hid away in a wilderness, 
where the nightingale sung to the 
rose, and the cushat converted mel- 
ancholy into music, he might have 
liked it better. But all honor to 
those who honored the teacher of 
their childhood; he would pardon 
them this genuine homage. “ The 
mound,” too, from whence he loved 
to overlook the green and fertile 
country, (for London at that period 
had not escaped from Shoreditch,) is 
walled in, fenced round, and guarded 
We have said that 
one dreamy tradition affirms that the 
bones of Cromwell sleep beneath the 
tablet which the of 
Isaac Watts for that which was in 
his 


as a sanctuary. 


records love 
time lovely and solitary—look- 
ing over a large pond, where the 
heron sat musing by 


“the sedgy shallow ;” 


and commanding, beyond, extensive 
views of the surrounding country. 
The cemetery is also ornamented bv 


| a picturesque little church, from which a 
| funeral procession was passing as we en- 


tered. 
Many of the monuments are remarkable 


| for truth and simplicity, and numbers of 


the graves were enriched by early flowers 
in full bloom. The old trees are invalu- 
able to the Abney Park Cemetery, and so 
suggestive of memories of Dr. Watts, that 


| his home seems still there ; though, in 


| reality, his remains—now a mere handful 


of ashes—are interred in the burying- 
ground of Bunhill Fields, opposite the 


spoken. Of his Psalms and Hymns it may be 
predicted in his own words: 


*“ Ages unborn will make his songs 
The joy and labor of their tongues.” 


“He was born at Southampton, July 7th, 
1674, and died November 25th, 1748, after a 
residence of thirty-six years in the mansion of 
Sir Thomas Abney, Bart., then standing in these 
grounds. 

“Few men have left behind such purity of 
character, or monuments of laborious 
piety; he has provided instruction for all ages, 
from those who are lisping their first lessons, to 
the enlightened readers of Malebranche and 
Locke. He has left neither corporeal nor spir- 
itual nature unexamined: he has taught the 
Art of Reasoning and the Science of the Stars; 
such he was, as every Christian Church would 
rejoice to have adopted.” —Dr. Jounson, 


such 








chapel where John Wesley preached, when | 
past the age of eighty, to the many mis- | 
sionaries who have since carried his name | 
over the universe. 

We visited this crowded place of inter- | 
ment for Dissenters: the walk through its 
thickened tombs is literally paved, like | 
the chancels of old cathedrals, with tomb- | 
stones ; and our feet frequently recoiled | 
as our eyes caught the name of some time- 
honored Gospel minister.* 

Such a brotherhood of graves is full of 
profit! The city din sounded like distant 
thunder ; but yet, thoug the rain splashed 
on the tombs and sunk into the thickly- 
matted all seemed silent. We 
thought upon the memorable words of the 
old man, “ Waiting God’s leave to die!” 
how he had said, “ that the most learned 
and knowing Christians, when they come 
to die, have only the same plain promises 
of the Gospel for their support as the com- 
mon and unlearned ; and so,” he added, 
“T find it.” | 

The tomb is square. Southey calls it 
“handsome.” He could hardly have seen 
it; for it is humble, unpretending, even 
Quaker-like in its plainness. The epitaph, 
written by himself, is an index to his hu- 
mility. He does not tell his age, but 
counts his years by the length, as it were, 
of his Gospel ministry— 


grass, 


“ Fifty years of feeble labors in the Gospel.” 


It records his death, on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1748, and adds, that the monument 
was erected to his memory by Sir John 


* Bunhill Fields was known as the city burial- 
ground in the reign of Charles I., and here was 
buried the son of his successful opponent—the 
mild Richard Cromwell. General Fleetwood, 
Cromwell's Lord-Deputy of Ireland from 1651 
to 1654, was also buried here. The ground was 
walled in at the expense of the city during the 
great plague of 1665, and was some time after- 
ward purchased by Mr. Tindal, who appropriated 
it as a burial-ground for persons of any religious 
persuasion who choose to avail themselves of 
it. It has hence become the favorite “ resting- 
place’ of eminent Protestant Dissenters ; and 
here rest John Bunyan, Dr. Watts, Dr. Price, 
Dr. Lardner, Dr, A. Rees, author of the “ Cy- 
clopedia,” and a host of others celebrated for 
their learning and piety. An avenue of trees 
adds to the appearance of this Cemetery, which 
has been recently enlarged by the removal of 
some houses at the furtherextremity. An idea | 
of the immense number of dead here deposited 
may be formed from the fact, that in the twenty- 
four years previous to 1821, no fewer than | 
thirty-five thousand bodies had been interred | 
in 1b, 
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THE MOUND IN THE CEMETERY. 


Hartopp, Bart., and Dame Mary Abney : 
having been “ replaced in 1808 by a few 
of the persons who met for worship where 
he so long labored.” 

The tomb is on the right-hand side of 
this great burying-ground, which doubt- 
less, when first inclosed, was in the coun- 
try, but now is surrounded by houses. It 
is well and carefully kept, but lonely and 
uncheerful, though the sun came out and 
turned into erystal the rain-drops which 
hung from the leaves of the young trees. 
One man was giving a date and a name to 
a fresh tombstone ; and another told us, 
when we said how full of death was the 
inclosure, that there was room enough 
for many more. We could not avoid wish- 
ing that Dr. Isaac Watts had been buried 
amid the stillness of the groves he loved 
so well. 


— 7 > ++ — 


Goop Apvice.—Among the many good 
things in the variegated memoirs of Rey. 
Sidney Smith is the following: “ When 
you meet with neglect, let it rouse you to 
exertion, instead of mortifying your pride. 
Set about lessening those defects which 
expose you to neglect, and improve those 
excellences which command attention and 


respect.” This is excellent advice. 
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SCENES FROM 


I see a column of slow-rising smoke 
O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
4 vagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Cheir miserable meal. A kettle, slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse, 
Receives the morsel—flesh obscene of dog, 
Or vermin, or at best of cock purloin’d 
From his aceustom’d perch. Hard-faring race ! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 
Which, kindled with dry leaves, just saves un- 
que neh'd 

Che spark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 

lheir fluttering rags, and shows a 
tawny skin, 

The vellum of the pedigree they 
« laim. 

Great skill have they in palmistry, 
and more 

To conjure clean away the gold 
they touch, 

Conveying worthless dross into its 

pl Lee 5 

when they beg, dumb only 
when they steal. 


Loud 


Strange! that a creature rational, 
and cast 

In human mold, should brutalize 
by ch let 

His nature; and, though capable 
of arts, 


By which the world might profit, 
und himself, 

Self-banish’d from society, prefer 

Such squalid sloth to honorable 
toil! 

Yet eten 


sick 


feigning 





he the forehead, drag the 


lumping Jim? , 





They swat 
And vex their flesi. with artificial 


Can change their whine into a 


mirthful note 
When sate occasion 
with dance, 
And music of the bladder and the 
bag, 


offers; and 
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“TASK.” 


Beguile their woes, and make the woods resound. 
Such health and gayety of heart enjoy 
The houseless rovers of the sylvan world; 
And, breathing wholesome air, and wandering 
much, 
Need other phy sic none to heal the effects 
Of loathsome diet, penury, and cold. 
> ” * * . * * - * - 
God made the country, and man made the 
town. 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
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That life holds out to all, should most abound | 
And least be threaten’d in the fields and | 
groves? 

Possess ye therefore, ye who, borne about 

In chariots and sedans, know no fatigue 

But that of idleness, and taste no scenes 

Sut such as art contrives, possess ye still 

Your element; there only can ye shine ; 
There only minds like yours can do no harm. 
Our groves were planted to console at noon 
The pensive wanderer in their shades, At eve 
The moonbeam, sliding softly in between 

The sleeping leaves, is all the light they wish, 
Birds warbling all the music. We can spare 
The splendor of your lamps; they but eclipse 
Our softer satellite. Your songs confound 

Our more harmonious notes ; the thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute. 
There is a public mischief in your mirth ; 

It plagues your country. Folly such as yours, 
Graced with a sword, and worthier of a fan, 
Has made, what enemies could ne’er have 

done, 

Our arch of empire, stedfast but for you, 

A mutilated structure, soon to fall. 
O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 


Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach no more! My ear is pain’d, 

My soul is sick, with every day’s report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is 
fill’d. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, 


| It does not feel for man; the natural bond 


Of brotherhood is sever’d as the flax 


| That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 


He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not color’d like his own; and, having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, who had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 
* * + oa * * * * * 
Happy the man who sees a God employ’d 
In all the good and ill that checker life ! 
tesolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns; (since from the 
least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
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One lawless particle to thwart his plan; 
Then God might be surprised, and unforseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs 
This truth Philosophy, though eagle-eyed 
a In nature’s tendencies, oft overlooks ; 
And, having found his instrument, forgets, 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 
é His hot displeasure against foolish men, 
2<~ That live an atheist life: involves the heaven 
In tempests; quits his grasp upon the winds, 
And gives them all their fury; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrefy the breath of blooming Health. 
He calls for Famine, and the meager fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivell’d lips, 
And taints the golden ear. He springs his 
mines, 
And desolates a nation at a blast. 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and 
tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
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And principles ; of causes, how they work Where English minds and manners may be found, 

ky necessary laws their sure effects ; Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy 

Of action and reaction. He has found } clime 

The source of the disease that nature feels, ’e fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. | With dripping rains, or wither’d by a frost, 

Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

Suspend the effect, or heal it? Has not God And fields without a flower, for warmer France 

Still wrought by means since first he made the | With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia’s groves 

world? Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. 

And did he not of old employ his means To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 

To drown it? What is his creation less Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 

lhan a capacious reservoir of means Upon thy foes, was never meant my task ; 

Form’d for his use, and ready at his will? But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 

(io, dress thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of him, | Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught; As any thunderer there. And I can feel 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of all. | Thy follies too; and with a just disdain 
England, with all thy faults, Llove thee still— | Frown at effeminates, whose v ry looks 


My country! and, while yet a nook is left Reflect dishonor on the land I love. 
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THE LITTLE 


A TALE OF 


No in the records of history, nor 
LY even in the regions of romance, 
is there a more sorrowful tale than 
that of the little boy of whom our 
artist has here given a life-like por- 
trait. The tale has been often told, 
embellished, distorted, and made to 
suit the fancy, or the political pre- 
dilections of the narrator. In the un- 
adorned simplicity of truth it is here 
given, and the unvarnished facts are 
left to speak for themselves. 

On the 27th of March, 1785, there 
were the gayest manifestations of re- 
joicing at the Chateau de Versailles. 
King Louis XVI., followed by all his 
court, went to the palace chapel to 
hear Te Deum sung in celebration of 
the birth of a young prince, his second 
son, who came into the world “ at five 
minutes before seven in the evening.” 

Nursed amid elegance and luxury, the 
child grew and prospered, and soon, by his 
childish, winning ways, gained the hearts 
of all about him. In his gay beaming 
eyes, in his bright fantastic playfulness, 
in his very tricks of whim and willfulness, 
his mother saw and recognized every child- 
like grace and beauty. Witha slight, but 
well-shaped figure, he had a forehead broad 
and open, the eyebrows finely arched, and 
the eyes large and blue, and of a soft and 
mild expression ; his complexion was fair 
and blooming ; his mouth well formed and 
rosy ; his hair, of a dark chestnut color, 
curled naturally, and fell in ringlets over 
his shoulders; and on his chin there was 
a dimple, which reminded the beholder of 
his mother. His countenance partook of 
the peculiarities of both parents, uniting 
something of the dignity of Marie Antei- 
nette with the milder amiability of Louis. 
All his movements were full of vivacity 
and gracefulness; and in his manner of 
behavior and address, there was a deli- 
cate and natural simplicity. His mental 
characteristics at this age were too partially 
developed to be very accurately described, 
though, from the representations we have 


received, he appears to have been of a | 


quick and lively apprehension, sensitively 
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DAUPHIN. 


SORROW, 





| gentle nature. 





Everything that is told of the prince 
gives one the impression of a kindly and 
Of important particulars, 
there are none: his life is simply that of 
a child reared in luxury and tenderness, 
secluded from every hurtful influence, and 
happy through the perfection of its inno- 
cence. All the days pass brightly with 
him. The hours roll on in gay succession, 
and cast no shadows over the gladsome 
path in which he walks. So have passed 
the years with him in the seclusion of 
Versailles—a gladsome, happy season— 
which, however, is destined not to last. 

For what mean these tumults, which in 
the summer months of 1789 are breaking 
outin Paris? The people there have risen 
in insurrection, urged by famine, by des- 
peration, by vague, alarming rumors of 
impending massacres, by every imagin- 
able illusion that can excite the fears of 


| human nature in a state of panic and un- 


certainty. ‘The Bastile has been stormed 
and taken ; Paris and all France are get- 
ting armed; daily, on the Palais Royal, 
there is loud haranguing of the population 
by excited orators on the urgency of af- 


| fairs ; at the Hotel de Ville the city author- 


ities are striving to maintain some show 


| of order, and discussing how Paris can be 


affectionate, and, upon the whole, of a | kept supplied with bread ; the press is elo- 


tractable and generous disposition. 


quent on the “rights of man.” Every 
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morning one enormous difficulty recurs— 
the women, at street corners, and before 
the doors of bakers’ shops, discuss this 
dreadful question with exasperated, mourn- 
ful faces, with shrill, illogical eloguence— 
On 
ith of October somebody suggests 


which, however, produces a result. 
the 
the bold expedient of going to Versailles 
to fetch the king! The king once in 
Paris, they think, the scarcity must cease ; 
that, surely, a supreme governor and pro- 
tector of his people must have some secret 
divine gift for decreeing plenteousness. 
Under this sublime infatuation, some thou- 
sands of them are next morning in readi- 
ness to march. They march first to the 
Hotel de Ville, hurrying with them all the 
women they chance to meet upon the road, 
under penalty of cutting off their hair. On 
entering the square, they are confronted 
by the National Guards ; but they charge 
infantry and cavalry with a shower of 
stones, and the soldiers cannot make up 
The women 
then force open the Hotel de Ville, and 
enter all the offices, inquiring curiously 


their minds to fire on them. 


into the use of every room, and entreating 
the representatives of the districts, who 
were present, to give a kind reception to 
the ladies they had foreed to accompany 
them, several of whom, they said, were in 
a delicate state of health. Some, however, 
who were wild and ravenous, shouted out 
for bread and arms, and ordered the muni- 
cipals to burn their writings and waste 
paper. 
to these themselves, and might possibly 
have burned the building, had they not been 
prevented by a man who presently gained 
an influence over them by his adroitness 
This was Stanislaus Maillard, 
a person of gigantie stature, of severe coun- 


of address. 


tenance, by profession a bailiff, who agrees 
in the end to lead the women to Versailles. 
They appoint him their captain by accla- 
mation, and he puts himself at the head of 
them, with ten or a dozen drums and a 
piece of cannon. ‘There are about eight 
thousand women, followed by some hund- 
reds of armed men—a hungry, excited, 
undrilled multitude, the leading and the 
guiding of whom is a work demanding 
rather a masterly sort of generalship. 


They enter Versailles, singing the popular 
and loyal air of Henry IV. 
of the town are delighted, and respond, 
! Maillard leads 
them to the National Assembly, where, | 


The people 


“ Vivent nos Parisiennes 
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however, he will not allow more than a 
select number to enter. ‘The Assembly 
is astonished at the invasion, but cannot 
help itself. 

Meanwhile, another crowd of people, 
including about thirty thousand of the Na- 
tional Guards, had followed the women to 
Versailles. ‘The next day, the chateau 
was stormed, and the king and the royal 
family were compelled to go to Paris. 
Nothing less than this would satisfy the 
people. The National Assembly, on Mira- 
beau’s proposition, voted their insepara- 
bility from his majesty, and prepared to 
accompany him. Surrounded by deputies, 
by an army, by an innumerable concourse 
of his people, King Louis departs from the 
palace of Versailles, not to return again. 
About one o’elock the whole multitude is 
in motion, and marching toward Paris, 
some before the king, and some behind. 
They march with little order—a huge mis- 
cellaneous procession. ‘ Menand women 
all go as they can—on foot or on horse- 
back, in coaches and earts, on carriages 
of cannon, or whatever they could find.” 
On the way they had the fortune to meet 
with a large convoy of flour—a prize ex- 


As 


tremely welcome to a famished town. 


they march along, the women carry large 


loaves of bread on pikes. They enter 
Paris in a merry humor, as though satis- 


fied with the termination of their exploit. 


| * Fear for nothing now,” cried they ; “no 


They were even going to set fire | 
| boy! 


| 


more poverty. We are bringing back the 


Baker* and his wife, and the little shop- 


ree 


Poor little shop-boy! On entering the 


| Tuileries, he exclaims, “ Everything is 


very ugly here, mamma.” 

The queen was probably of his opinion, 
but she replied: “ My dear, Louis XIV. 
lived here, and found it very comfortable ; 


| we must not be more fastidious than he.” 


But you cannot teach a child content- 
He yearned after the old familiar 
and it was not until he had got a 
assigned to him, that he became 
He then took 
to rearing rabbits and cultivating flowers, 
aforetime. As all the royal family 
under strict surveillance, the 


ment. 

scenes, 
garden 
reconciled to the change. 


as 
were 
little prince was usually attended in his 
movements by a detachment of the Na- 


now 


tional Guards. ‘The dauphin did not often 


leave the Tuileries. 


* The king was called the Great Baker. 
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Great public events are, meanwhile, | putting his head out of the window to look 
| 


going on. The king finds himself a pris- 
oner in his palace, and has reason enough 
to fear that neither his own life, nor the 
life of the queen, nor of any member of his 
family, is safe from danger. The question 
of flight has often been secretly discussed, 
and at length it is concluded that in no 
other course is there any prospect of de- 
liverance. On the 20th of June, 1791, the 
whole court is leaving Paris in the night ; 
the intention being to travel in disguise to 
Montmedy, a frontier fortress, where ar- 
rangements had been made for their recep- 
tion by the Marquis de Bouillé, who was 
in cormmand of a large army in those parts. 

When they woke up the dauphin at 
eleven o'clock at night, to dress him like 
a girl, and his sister asked him what he 
thought they were going to do: “I think,” 
replied he, with his eyes half shut, “I 
think we are going to play a comedy, be- 
cause we are disguised.” The flight to 
Varennes was, indeed, something of a 
comedy, though running in the later acts 
into very painful tragedy. Count Fersen, 
the prince of coachmen, drove the fugi- 
tives out of Paris in the gayest style as 
far as Bondy, and saw them safely started 
on the road to Chalons. Relays of horses 
were already prepared at every post-house. 
Some distance short of Chalons, however, 
the king’s carriage, though a new one 
made for the occasion, required repairs, 
and the royal family were detained an 
hour. <A fatal hour, which threw all the 
arrangements wrong. 
appeared nodanger. They passed through 
Chalons about four in the afternoon ; were 
recognized by a few bystanders, who pru- 
dently said nothing, and the carriages pro- 
ceeded on their way. On passing the 


But as yet there | 


for them, the king was recognized by 
Drouet, the postmaster, by his likeness to 


| the effigy upon the coins and assignats. 





gates of the town, the king, the queen, and | 


Madame Elizabeth, the king’s sister, all 


exclaimed together, ‘*We are saved!” 


But this, as it turned out, was rather pre- 
gratulation. At the Pont de 
Sommeville they were to have been met 


mature 


by a detachment of huzzars from M. de 


Bouillé’s camp ; but, lo! on arriving there 
about six o’clock, not a soldier is to be seen. 
They had been waiting for six hours, un- 
der pretense of escorting “a quantity of 
specie,” and being fearfu! of creating sus- 
picions, had gone half an hour before. 
The fugitives, disconcerted, go onwards 
tu St. Menehould, expecting there to be 
met by an escort of dragoons; and on 


The carriages pass out of St. Menehould 
without hinderance ; but in the meanwhile, 
away rides Drouet by the shortest road to 
Varennes, to give notice to the munici- 
pality, and intercept them. When the 
king arrived, it was past eleven o'clock ; 
the little town seemed all asleep; the 
horses expected to be in waiting were no- 
where visible, and no information respect- 
ing them could be obtained. They were, 
in fact, stationed at a place further on, 
over the bridge, in what is called the 
Lower Town—a prudent enough arrange- 
ment, but one with which the king had 
not been made acquainted. The delay 
thereby occasioned was fatal to further pro- 
gress. On trying to go on with the former 
horses, the royal carriages were stopped 
upon the bridge by Drouet and an armed 
party, and the travelers compelled to alight 
and show their passports. They were car- 
ried to a grocer’s shop, the residence of 
M. Sausse, procureur-syndic of Varennes. 

There is no hope left. The queen with- 
draws indignantly with the king’s sister 
to an upper room, where her children were 
asleep, and looking on their helpless faces, 
burst passionately into tears. The king, 
after some time, joined them, and they all 
lay down, dressed as they were, and with- 
in hearing of the threatening murmurs of 
the people and the noise of footsteps, 
which every instant increased beneath the 
windows. Such was their situation in 
Varennes at seven o’clock in the morning. 
“The queen had not slept; all her feel- 
ings as a wife, a mother, a queen—rage, 
terror, despair—waged so terrible a con- 
flict in her mind, that her hair, which had 
been auburn on the previous evening, was 
in the morning as white as snow.” 

The house and streets were filled with 
people, when, about seven o’clock in the 
morning, appeared M. de Romeuf, aide- 
de-camp of Lafayette, bearing with him a 
decree of the Assembly, which he, with 


' much confusion, presented to the king. 


On reading it, the king exclaimed: “‘ There 
is no longer a king in France!” The 
queen read it after him; and then he took 
it up, and read it over again, laying it 
afterward upon the bed where the chil- 
dren were still lying. ‘lhe queen, with 
fierce impetuousness, threw it off the bed, 
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exclaiming, “I will not have it sully my 
children.” An officer present took up the 


document, and placed it on the table. By | 


the noise in the room, the children were 


awakened ; and the dauphin, in particular, | 


attracted the attention of the people. 
Some admired his beauty, others put ques- 
tions to him about the journey, which, 
however, were scarcely answered by the 


drowsy child, whose eyes, as they opened, | 


sought his mother’s, endeavoring to read 


there an explanation of what was passing. | 
“©, Charles,” his sister whispered to | 


him, “ you were sadly mistaken; this is 
not a comedy.” 

“| have found that out long since,” re- 
turned the boy. 

It is verily no comedy ; the turn which 
things are taking is visibly becoming trag- 
ical. The king is escorted back to Paris 
as a captive, amid the hootings and jeers 
of crowds of people who precede and fol- 
low him along the road. Here and there 
some little sympathy is manifested by loyal- 
hearted individuals ; but, in general, the 
populations of the towns and villages 
through which the procession passes are 
hostile and derisive. ‘* The journey,” 
says Lamartine, “ was a Calvary of sixty 
leagues, every step of which was a torture.” 

Paris looms murkily in the distance ; 
and heavily beat the hearts of the poor 
captives, as the procession advances slowly 
into the grim, tumultuous city. On all the 
walls is posted the proclamation ; ‘* who- 
ever cheers the king shall be beaten ; who- 
ever insults him shall be hanged.”” The 
citizens receive him with sullen, distrust- 
ful countenances, with suppressed indig- 
nation, silent hatred, and contempt. The 
foreheads of the children streamed with 
perspiration, and the poor little dauphin 
could hardly breathe. ‘T'remblingly, but 
quickly, the queen let down one of the 
windows, appealing to the people nearest 
for compassion and a little air. “ See, 
gentlemen,” she exclaimed, “in what a 
state my poor children are—one of them 
is choking.” “ Ay, we will choke you in 
another fashion,” replied some, ferociously, 
in an under-tone. It is the evening of the 
25th of June, five days after the night of 
their departure. 

That night, as soon as the dauphin was 
in bed, he called to his attendant, M. Hue, 
and said : ‘* Tell me what all this is about ? 


’ 


We had no sooner got to Varennes than | 


they sent us back again. Why was that? 


I can’t tell at all: do you know?” M. 
Hue knew well enough, but he understood 
the need of silence, and represented to the 
prince, that he must not speak to any one 
a single word about the journey. The 
child, though weary, lay a long while rest- 
less ; and, as Royalists report, when he at 
last fell asleep, he had a frightful dream, 
in which he seemed to be surrounded by 
wolves, tigers, and all manner of ferocious 
beasts—a dream which they interpret as 
portending all the dreadful things which 
subsequently happened. 

| Royalty in France is fallen. King Louis 
is henceforth a king without authority. 
It will require but a few more heavings of 
the Revolution to strike the crown from 
off his head. The Constituent Assembly 
dissolves itself, and is succeeded by a new 
assembly called the Legislative, which ere 
| long begins to aim at the total overthrow 
ofthe monarchy. Very early the Assembly 
passed two decrees, which brought it into 
direct collision with his majesty : one, pro- 
nouncing a sentence of death against all 
French emigrants in arms on the frontier 
who did not disarm themselves within a 
given time ; and the other, decreeing the 
banishment of ‘* unsworn priests ”—that is, 
all the clergy who, from conscientious mo- 
tives, had not subscribed to the new ec- 
clesiastical regulations established by the 
Revolution. By an article of the Consti- 
tution, the king was empowered to withhold 
his sanction from the Assembly’s decrees ; 
and, accordingly, by his veto he stopped 
the two in question. The result was an- 
other insurrection, another violent invasion 
of the royal palace by an armed and furi- 
| ous mob, angrily demanding the sanction 
of the decrees, and the restoration of the 
| Girondist ministers, recently dismissed. 
The king’s life was in danger; but he 
withstood the tumult firmly, and even won 
the good-will of some of the rioters by his 
frankness and intrepidity. He put on the 
bonnet rouge—red cap of liberty—to please 
them, and the act was accepted as the sign 
of his good faith. The rebels were the 
most exasperated against the queen, and 
after seeking her throughout the chateau, 
found her at length in a swoon in company 
with her children. The little dauphin, 





now seven years old, was seated on a table 
before her; his innocent face radiant with 
all the beauty of the Bourbons, and express- 
ive of more surprise than fear. The most 
ferocious of the rebels were softened in 
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such a presence. ‘They saw before them 
a lovely woman, a queen humiliated—a 
young, innocent girl—a child smiling at his 
father’s enemies ; and though fierce with 
rage and hatred, their better sensibilities 
were awakened. They did the queen no 
harm; but made her put the bonnet rouge 
upon her son, which he, in his simplicity, 
regarded as an act of playfulness. The 
people were at last dispersed by Santerre 
and Petion; and after an agony of five hours, 
the royal family were left amid the wrecks of 
their battered and disordered palace. This 
was the day of the 20th of June, 1792, one 
year after the unlucky flight to Varennes. 

A more portentous day is coming—the 
memorable 10th of August—on which the 
monarchy was finally overthrown. An 
immense multitude marched against the 
Tuileries, shouting, ‘* Deposition—depo- 
sition, or death!” The National Guard, 
stationed to defend the palace, fraternizes 
with the insurgents ; danger is imminent ; 
resistance quite. impossible. For safety, 
the king is urged to repair to the Assem- 
bly. And so they go to the Assembly, 


through the thick of the tumult, conducted | 


by brave men, who are prepared to die in 
guarding them; the little dauphin being 
carried in the arms of a grenadier. In- 
sults and tkreatenings smite their ears as 
they proceed; and from the throats of 
thousands there is a ery of, “ Down with 
the tyrant!” ‘ Death to the tyrant !” 
They reach the hall of the Assembly, 
but the tumult does not subside. Within, 
and all around the chateau, murder and 
pillage are going on; murder rages to the 
very doors of the Assembly, where, above 
the noise of legislative oratory, and the 
stormy interruptions of the deputies, may 
be heard the louder ragings of the multi- 
tude, the vociferations of assassins, the 
cries of victims—all the horrible, indefi- 
nite, confused uproar of a people rampant 
in their fury, and utterly without mercy. 
Within the Assembly itself the agitation 
is extreme, the heat excessive ; the hall 
and galleries are thronged with people 
coming and going every minute; it is a 
scene of the uttermost disorder, bewildered 
motion, clamors, and intrusions never ceas- 
ing. Blood-stained men bring in their 
plunderings from the Tuileries—rouleaus 
of gold, silver dishes, diamonds, portfolios 
—which they deposit on the table of the 
president, amid the cheers and salutations 
of the deputies. Once a man rushed in, 
Vou. VIII.—29 








showing his bare gory arm to the Assem- 
bly : “I offer,” said he, “ to take the king’s 
life, if it be necessary!” Others, less 
violent, simply demanded his deposition. 
Deputations from several quarters insist on 
this, as the condition on which the insur- 
rection isto cease. The Assembly, divided 
between the fear of supporting the throne, 
and the dread of being crushed under its 
fall, after considerable hesitation, at length 
yields to the demands of the insurgents. 
The eloquent Vergniaud mounts the trib- 
une, and proposes the deposition; the de- 
cree passes unanimously ; and Louis hears 
the sentence without surprise, and sub- 
mits to it without regret. 

That night the royal family were lodged 
in the committee-rooms of the Assembly, 
formerly part of the old convent of the 
Feuillants. The next morning they were 
reconducted to the hall, and remained there 
throughout the day. It was proposed to 
prepare the old palace of the Luxembourg 
for their reception ; but inasmuch as the 
Commune of Paris disapproved of this 
arrangement, and had now, by means of 
the insurrection, become a power superior 
to the Assembly, it insisted on the king’s 
removal to the Tower of the Temple. 
Thither, accordingly, he was conducted, 
along with the rest of the royal family, on 
the 13th of August—never more to resume 
the kingly functions, or even to regain his 
liberty. 

Amid all this revolutionary uproar, our 
little dauphin has not appeared conspicu- 
ously. Only once or twice have we been 
enabled to get glimpses of his wondering 
and troubled countenance. He is too 
young to understand the immense events 
that have been passing, and knows not 
how fair a heritage he has lost, nor what 
great sorrows are rising through the dim- 
ness of the coming years. 

The Temple, though now no longer in 
existence, once held an important place 
among the historical monuments of Paris. 
It derived its name from the Templars, 
the first of the military and religious or- 
ders founded in the twelfth century for the 
defense of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusa- 
lem. In 1792 it consisted of a large 
square tower, flanked at its four angles by 
four round towers, and having on the 
north side another separate tower, of less 
dimensions than the first, surmounted by 
turrets, and usually called the Little 
Tower. Apartments were prepared for 
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them in the Little Tower, and here they 
were watched and guarded in all respects 
as prisoners. 

From the first the king perceives the 
end to which events are rapidly conduct- 
ing him, and with manly, unflinching cour- 
He is ready and 
resigned to die, when his enemies deter- 


age, accepts his destiny. 


mine to take his life. 


But while life re- | 


. . | 
mains to him, he quietly endeavors to turn | 


the days to some account ; and having no | 


higher duty left him, he finds it one of his 
greatest consolations to employ his time 
in the education of his son. M. Beau- 
chesne says: 

“In this child of seven vears and a half old, 
there was a combination of force and grace, rare 
even in the most highly endowed nature. Some- 


times the seriousness of his thought gave his | 


conversation a character full of nobleness ; some- 
times, on the contrary, the frank playfulness 


of his years shone forth without regrets and | 


without desires. Already he thought no more 
of past greatness; he was happy to live, and he 
was only turned to grief by the tears which 
sometimes stole down his mother’s cheeks. He 
never spoke of his games and walks of former 
days ; he never uttered the name of Versailles, 


or that of the Tuileries; he seemed to regret | 
| 


nothing.” 

It was enough for him to be with thos« 
who loved him, and whom he instinctively 
loved and reverenced with all the strength 
While he re- 
mained with them, his tranquil and joyous 
presence lightened the gloom of their cap- 
tivity ; and for himself, he was scarcely 


of his young affections. 


conscious of the restraints that were put 
upon his liberty. The lessons which his 
father gave him daily served to occupy a 


By an order of the Commune, the king 
was separated from his family, and re- 
moved to the Great Tower, where prep- 
arations had been in progress for his re- 
ception from the beginning of his inear- 
eeration. But by favor of the municipals 
on duty, this was not a final separation. 
Though confined apart, they were allowed 
to spend a portion of the day together, 
and when the queen and the rest of the 
royal family were removed to the Great 
Tower, this privilege was for some time 
continued. ‘The young dauphin, however, 
vas taken away from his mother, and 
transferred to his father’s room, to which 
he was thenceforth restricted, save when 
the king was allowed to join his family. 
The poor boy was so afflicted and incensed 
by the separation, as to take the first op- 
portunity of showing his resentment to- 
ward the officials. ‘There was a mason, 
named Mercereau, who sauntered about 
the ‘lemple instead of working, and whose 
habit it was to address every one in the 
most familiar manner, expecting, perhaps, 
by his extreme demagogism, to gain a repu- 
tation for immense patriotism with the 
Commune. As the young prince did not 
exhibit toward him the respect which he 
thought due to his pretensions, the fellow 
one day said to him: “ Dost thou not know 
that liberty has rendered us free, and that 
now we are all equal ?” 

“ Equal, if you like,” replied the dauphin, 
clancing toward his father; * but it is not 
in this place you will persuade us that 


| liberty has made us free.” 


considerable portion of his time; and the | 


rest was spent In innocent amusements 
with his sister, or in interesting, cheerful 
converse with his mother and his aunt. 
The royal family were generally permitted 
to take exercise together in the Temple 
gardens, and here the dauphin had an op- 


portunity of playing at some of his favor- | 


ite outdoor games. ‘The king and queen 
looked on with saddened faces ; but it was 
some relief to them to see their child en- 
gaged in pastimes and recreations befitting 
his age, and they carefully forbore to 
damp his gayety by the intrusion of their 


private sorrows. 


Ere long, however, the little consolation | 


they all enjoyed, in thus living together | 


and partaking’ in common of the solici- 
tudes that appertained to their situation, 
was harshly and cruelly taken from them. 


The removal of the royal family into 
the Great Tower occasioned but little 
change in their habits and manner of liv- 
ing. For awhile, the daily meals, the 
lessons, the walks, the education of the 
children, were all regulated as before. A 
time, however, arrived when this monot- 
onous existence was brought to a distress- 
On the 1J]th of December the 
young prince was abruptly taken from the 


ing close. 


king, and once more sent to the apartment 
of hismother. That same day Louis XVI. 
was conducted to the bar of the Conven- 
tion, to be interrogated preparatory to his 
trial. During the preparations for this 
proceeding, he was not permitted to 
have any communication with his family. 
The trial took place on the 26th, with a 
result well known to all the world. The 
National Convention, however, deferred 
judgment until the 15th of January, when 
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they passed a decree, declaring ‘“ Louis 
Capet guilty of conspiring against the 
liberty of the nation, and of having as- 
sailed the general security of the state.” 
Sentence of death was pronounced two 
days afterward; and, on the morning of 
the 2Ist, the great tragedy was accom- 
plished. 

The day before he suffered, the king 
had a final interview with his wife, his 
sister, and his children. The agony and 
bitterness of that hour it would be vain to 
attempt describing. ‘They met with pas- 
sionate embraces, and then there followed 
a mournful silence, broken only by sobs 
and sighings ; the uncontrollable utterance 
of an unspeakable distress. After some 
little time, “ the king sat down, the queen 
placed herself on his left hand, Madame 
Elizabeth on his right, Marie-Thérése just 
before him, and the young prince stood 
between his father’s knees ; and leaning 
all toward him, they frequently embraced 
him.” The mournful scene lasted an hour 
and three quarters. When it was nearly 
over, the king made them all promise that 
they would never think of attempting to 
avenge his death. ‘* My father was well 
assured,” says the princess royal, “‘ that we 
should consider as sacred the fulfillment 
of his Jast wishes; but my brother’s ex- 
treme youth made him desirous of making 
a stronger impression on the boy’s mind. 
Ife took him upon his knee, and said to 
him: ‘My son, you have heard what | 
have just said ; but as oaths are something 
more sacred still than words, swear, with 
your hands held up to heaven, that you 
will obey your father’s dying injunction.’ 
My brother, bursting into tears, obeyed, 
and this most affecting goodness doubled 
And thus they parted for 
evermore: one, to vanish in the eternal 
darkness ; the others, to return, with blind- 


our own grief.” 


ing tears and piercing lamentations, to a 
dreary, disconsolate captivity, with the 
most dismal uncertainties hanging over 
them ! 

For some months after the king’s death, 
the surviving members of the royal family 
lived all together in the same apartments 
they had previously occupied. When the 
first outbursts of their grief had to some 
extent subsided, and their misery assumed 
the form of a fixed despondency, the queen 
and Madame Elizabeth employed them- 
selves, as formerly, in furthering the edu- 
cation of the children, and in performing 
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for them such necessary household services 
as were required by their situation. Of 
what was going on in the outward world, 
they received but little intimation ; their 
existence from day to day was but a con- 
tinuance of dull anxiety, varied only by 
the changes of their personal fears and 
apprehensions, and the ever-recurring in- 
sults they were destined toendure. Their 
memories retained nothing they could bring 
forth and dwell upon for consolation ; and 
for the present and the future they were 
utterly without hope. With the past all 
blotted over with blood and outrage, and 
before them no prospect but an abyss of 
gloom and black uncertainty, it might seem 
that nothing more could happen to them 
which was likely to enlarge their misery. 

But the subtlest human foresight cannot 
tell what a day may bring forth. Un- 
thought of, and unsuspected by the prison- 
ers of the Temple, on the Ist of July, 1793, 
appears the following decree: ‘ The 
Committee of Public Safety decrees that 
the son of Capet be separated from his 
mother, and committed to the charge of a 
tutor, to be chosen by the Council-General 
of the Commune.” On the 3d, under the 
sanction of the Convention, this decision 
was carried into effect. 

It was about ten o’clock at night, and 
the young dauphin was sleeping soundly 
in his bed. The queen and her sister were 
busy mending clothes, and Marie-Thérése 
sitting between them reading. Often as 
the young girl paused, at the end of a chap- 
ter, or in turning over a leaf, the fond 
mother would raise her head, let fall her 
work upon her lap, and looking toward 
the bed, listen to the quiet breathing of the 
boy; and thus so far of the evening had 
passed away. Suddenly the tread ef many 
feet sounded on the staircase ; locks and 
bolts were moved ; the door opened, and 
six municipals walked into the room. 
“ We are come,” said one of them, gruffly, 
“to acquaint you with an order from the 
Committee, that the son of Capet be sep- 
arated from his mother and family.” 

As the words were uttered, the queen 
rose up, pale with the suddenness of the 
shock. ‘ Take away my child from me!” 
she cried. ‘* No, no; it is not possible !* 
Marie-Thérése and Madame Elizabeth 
looked on with helpless anguish. “Gentle- 
men,” said the queen, striving to command 
her faltering voice, “the Commune can- 
not think of separating me from my son ; 
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he is so young, so weakly—he needs my 
care so much.” 

“This decree has been made by the 
Committee,” replied the municipal ; “ the 
Convention has ratified the measure ; and 
it is our duty to carry it out immediately.” 

“T never can resign myself to such a 
separation,” cried the unhappy mother. 
‘In the name of Heaven, do not lay this 
terrible trial upon me.” 

Her two companions mingled their pray- 


ers and tears with hers. They were all 


three standing before the child’s bed, in a 
manner defending the approach to it, and 
sobbing and clasping their hands ; no la- 
menting could have been more touching, 
no supplication more intensely humble. 
The scene might have softened the hard- 
est hearts; but what could men charged 
with such a commission do 2 

‘*W hat is the use ofall this disturbance?” 
said they ; “‘ we are not going to kill your 
child. Give him up with a good grace, 
or we shall use means to take him.” 

The poor child was awakened by the 
noise, and threw himself instantly into his 
mother’s arms. After some further pas- 
sionate altercations with the commissaries, 
the unfortunate queen was obliged to give 
him up. She dressed him—not quickly, 
but lingering over every article of his ap- 
parel to prolong the time. At length, 
concentrating all the remaining strength 
of her perturbed heart, she sat down upon 
a chair, drew her son before her, laid her 
hands on his little shoulders, and calm, 
motionless, and composed in her distress, 
without shedding a tear, or heaving a single 
sigh, she said to him, in a sad and solemn 
tone : * My child, we are going to part. 
Remember your duty when I am no longer 
present to remind you of it. Never forget 
the good God who tries your faith, nor 
your mother who loves you. Be good, 
patient, and straightforward, and your fa- 
ther will bless you from heaven!” So 
saying, she kissed him on the forehead, 
and then, with a majestic resignation, de- 
livered him to his jailers. The affrighted 
child rushed back, and clung to his mother’s 
dress. ‘‘ My son,” said she, “ you must 
obey—you must!” The men led him 
away, and the door was closed—closed for 
ever between the mother and her child. 
She had borne the anguish of the moment 
bravely ; but now came tears and sobs, 
and cries as of a soul subdued by an un- 
quenchable despair. She flung herself in 


desperation on the deserted bed: all the 
| wretchedness that mothers in their be- 
| reavement have ever felt, or can hereafter 
| feel, was hers. I have not words to paint 
the passion and the agony of her august 
and stupendous sorrow. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE RAIN. 


LikE a gentle joy descending, 

To the earth a glory lending, 
Comes the pleasant rain ; 
Fairer now the flowers are growing, 
Fresher now the winds are blowing, 
Swifter now the streams are flowing, 

Gladder waves the grain ; 
Grove and forest, field and mountain, 
Bathing in the crystal fountain, 
Drinking in the inspiration, 
Offer up a glad oblation— 
All around, about, above us, 
Things we love and things that love us, 
Bless the gentle rain. 


Children’s voices now are ringing, 

Some are shouting, some are singing, 
On the way to school ; 

And the beaming eye shines brighter, 

And the bounding pulse beats lighter, 

As the little feet grow whiter, 
Paddling in the pool ; 

O! the rain, it is a blessing, 

Sweeter than the sun’s caressing, 

Softer, gentler—yea, in seeming, 

Gladder than the sunlight gleaming, 

To the children shouting, singing, 

With the voices clear and ringing, 
Going to the school. 

Beautiful and still and holy, 

Like the spirit of the lowly, 
Comes the quiet rain; 

Tis a fount of joy distilling, 

And the lyre of earth is trilling, 
Swelling to a strain ; 

Nature opens wide her bosom, 

Bursting buds begin to blossom, 

To her very soul ’tis stealing, 

All the springs of life unsealing, 

Singing stream and rushing river, 

Drink it in and praise the Giver 
Of the blessed rain. 


Lo! the clouds are slowly parting, 
Sudden gleams of light are darting 
Through the falling rain ; 
Clearer now the sky is beaming, 
Softer now the light is streaming, 
With its shining fingers gleaming 

’Mid the golden grain ; 
Greener now the grass is springing, 
Sweeter now the birds are singing, 
Clearer now the shout is ringing; 
Earth the purified rejoices, 
With the silver-sounding voices, 
Sparkling, flashing like a prism, 
In the beautiful baptism 

Of the blessed rain. 

Lura A. Bores. 
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THE MORALITY OF CONFUCIUS. 


HREE hundred millions of people 

reverently bow before the name of Con- 
fucius. More than two thousand years 
have passed away since he wrought his 
reformations in China, and yet the glory 
of his name is undimmed, if, indeed, it has 
not gained increasing luster. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive, without witnessing 
its manifestations, the great enthusiasm 
which still pervades all classes of Chi- 
nese life for this venerable name. Tem- 
ples the most magnificent are erected to 
his memory in all the cities and most of 
the large towns. His images and tablets 
are found in nearly all the public buildings, 
in all the halls of literary examinations, 
in all the schools, and in the private 
residences of most of the literati of 
the empire. His writings constitute not 
simply the elements of Chinese literature, 
but the substance and the measurement of 
Chinese education and literary excellence. 
No man has ever dared to call in ques- 
tion his opinions or dissent from his apho- 
risms, while succeeding philosophers and 
scholars, supposing the very highest point 
of excellence to have been attained by 
Confucius, have contented themselves 
with studying and commenting upon his 
productions. His works constitute the 
text-books in all the schools, and the basis 
of literary examinations. And a knowl- 
edge of them is the foundation of all lit- 
erary and official excellence in the empire. 
His authority is the last appeal in all 
questions of morality and political econ- 
omy, and throughout the whole empire of 
China a quotation from the writings of 
Confucius constitutes an ipse dixit before 
which men of all classes stand in mute 
submission. 

Certainly this long-continued and wide- 
spread devotion to a mere man stands 
out alone in the history of the world, and 
is somewhat difficult of explanation. Had 
Confucius given to the Chinese a system 
of religion, which had won the people to 
him as religious devotees, after the man- 
ner of Brahma or Budh, we could simply 
say that his system occupied the ground 
first to the exclusion of all others. But 
Confucius gave no religion to the Chi- 
nese. Could we say that his system had 
degenerated into a superstitious idolatry 
of Confucius himself, it would explain the 





circumstances in accordance with a fre- 
quently manifested tendency of the human 
mind. But Confucianism has not so de- 
generated, nor is Confucius an object of 
superstitious veneration. ‘To this day he 
is looked upon as a simple citizen, born 
two thousand three hundred years ago in 
the little kingdom of Loo, filling for a few 
years an important office in his native 
kingdom, devoting the most of his life to 
the reformation of the morals and politics 
of his country, and dying crowned with 
laurels in a good old age. Confucius is 
not a god, unless in view of the popular 
opinion that his manes is still interested 
in the welfare of China, and still con- 
cerned in watching over and directing the 
interests of the nation; we may call him 
the tutelary deity of China, but even here 
it would be more proper to call him the 
patron saint of the Chinese, for they 
predicate of him no attribute of divinity. 
The secret of this veneration is found 
in the perfect adaptation of the lessons of 
Confucius to the character and wants of 
the Chinese mind. The Chinese, as a 
people, care nothing for abstract or meta- 
physical ideas, and take no interest in 
long philosophical speculations. Cos- 
mogony, theosophy, the origin, nature, 
and destiny of man, are subjects about 
which they feel no concern. ‘“ They ask 
of time only what may suffice for life, of 
science and letters only what is required 
to fill official employments, of the greatest 
principles only their practical conse- 
quences, and of morality nothing but the 
political and utilitarian part.” This 
is just what Confucius has given them. 
He has drawn for them from the ancient 
records—for China had an antiquity even 
at his day—and from his own genius an 
admirable system of politico-moral phi- 
losophy so eminently practical, so con- 
servative and utilitarian, that it only 
deserves the name of a philosophy from the 
nature of the subjects, and not from the 
manner in which he has treated them. 
The very age of Confucius produced in 
China another philosopher named Laou- 
kium, a man of much more speculative 
mind, depth of thought, and subtlety of 
genius than the great sage, and one, too, 
from whom Confucius himself borrowed 
many of his best ideas of morality; yet 
Laou-kium failed to impress his thoughts 
on the Chinese, and only gave to them a 
subtile system of philosophy which has 
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degenerated into superstition, while his 
more practical, but less profound cotem- 
porary has stamped his lessons on all of 
Chinese life. 

The opinions and lessons, the illustra- 
tions and arguments of Confucius, are 
peculiarly Chinese, drawn from Chinese 
sources, carefully addressed to the Chi- 
nese mind, and delivered in Chinese style. 
He has flattered their nationality and put 
them in a good humor with themselves. 
He has thrown an air of sanctity around 
the antiquities of the empire ; he has de- 
fined and extolled their ancient institu- 
tions; he has described and lauded their 
ancient kings; illustrated and 
praised their ancient sages; he has ex- 
plained and perpetuated their ancient civ- 
ilization; he has given a firm basis to 
their government; he has explained the 
nature and enforced the duties of the social 


he has 


and domestic relations, and in his mani- 
fold practical lessons he has successfully 
taught them the art of living in peace, of 
commanding without oppression, and of 
obeying without degradation. His les- 
sons have given perpetuity to the empire 
of China by defining and enforcing the 
relations and duties of those in authority, 
and by illustrating and enjoining the inter- 
ests and duties of those in subjection. 

But let us glance at some of his prin- 
ciples. The great objects aimed at by 
Confucius in all his writings are well 
stated in the summing up of the arguments 
of one of his books—the Ta-hioh: *“ The 
improvement of one’s self, the regulation 
of a family, the government of a state, and 
the rule of an empire.” The connection 
of these objects with each other is very 
finely exhibited in a passage, which is also 
a fine illustration of the peculiarly Chinese 
style of the philosopher: 

“The ancients, who wished to restore reason 
to its due luster throughout the empire, first 
regulated the province which they each gov- 
erned; desirous of governing well their own 
kingdoms, they previously established order and 
virtue in their own houses; for the sake of 
establishing domestic order they began with 
self-renovation; to renovate their own minds 
they first gave a right direction to their affec- 
tions; wishing to direct their passions aright, 
they previously corrected their ideas and de- 
sires; and to rectify these they enlarged their 
knowledge to the utmost. Now this enlarge- 
ment of knowledge consists in a most thorough 
and minute acquaintance with the nature of 
things around us. A thorough acquaintance 
with the nature of things renders knowledge 
deep and consummate; from hence proceed 
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just ideas and desires; erroneous ideas once 
corrected, the affections of the soul move in the 
right direction; the passions thus rectified, the 
mind naturally obeys reason, and the empire 
of reason restored in the soul, domestic order 
follows of course; from hence flows order 
throughout the whole province; and one prov- 
ince rightly governed may serve as a model for 
the whole empire.” 

According to the ideas of Confucius, the 
great movements and revolutions of the 
empire are under the direct guidance of 
Heaven; according to the will of this 
superior power dynasties rise and fall; it 
chooses whom it pleases as its represent- 
ative, and communicates to him its abso- 
lute authority over the people. When an 
emperor departs from the paths of virtue, 
and ceases to rule in accordance with the 
principles of heavenly wisdom and virtue, 
Heaven abandons him, and withdraws its 
credentials. 
Heaven and the parent of the empire, and 
as such has a right to the respect, the 
veneration, and obedience of his children. 
His authority is absolute, but he may only 
use it as a wise parent uses his authority 


The emperor is the son of 


for the interests and welfare of his chil- 
dren, and hence should not become des- 
potic. He should rule as a father; the 
people should respect and obey as chil- 
dren. 


’ 


“Virtue,” (says the Shu-king,) “is the basis 
of good government; and this consists, first, in 
procuring to the people the things necessary 
for preservation; and, secondly, in rendering 
them virtuous, and preserving them from what 
ever can injure life and health.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Tf the prince punishes, the punishment 
should not pass from the parents to the chil- 
dren; but if he bestows rewards, their benefits 
will reach to descendants. In regard to invol- 
untary faults, he pardons them without inquir- 
ing whether they be great or small; but willful 
offenses, however apparently trifling, should 
always be punished. In the case of doubtful 
faults, the punishment should be light; but a 
service rendered, though doubtful, should re- 
ceive a large recompense. He will rather not 
execute the laws against criminals than punish 
an innocent person. A virtue that delights in 
preserving the lives of the subjects gains the 
hearts of the people.” 

* + + * * * + 

“It is only the man who is possessed of that 
clear discrimination and profound intelligence 
which fit him for filling a high station; who 
possesses that enlarged liberality and mild 
benignity which fit him for bearing with oth- 
ers; who manifests that firmness and magna- 
nimity that enable him to hold. fast good 
principles; who is actuated by that benevo- 
lence, justice, propriety, and knowledge, which 
command reyerence; and who is so deeply 
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learned in polite learning and good principles 
as to qualify him rightly to discriminate.” 

In forming a system of morality he di- 
vides men into three classes: Men of the 
highest order, as sages, philanthropists, 
and heroes, who are good without in- 
struction ; men of the middling class, who 
are good after instruction, such as hus- 
bandmen, physicians, astrologers, and sol- 
diers; and those of the lowest class, who 
are bad in spite of instruction, such as play- 
actors, pettifoggers, swindlers, &c. He 
thus describes the princely or model man: 

“The princely man in dealing with others 
does not descend to anything low or improper. 
How unbending his valor! He stands erect 
and inclines not to either side. The princely 
man enters into no situation where he is not 
himself. If he holds a high situation, he does 
not treat with contempt those below him; if 
he occupies an inferior station, he uses no mean 
arts to gain the favor of his superiors. He cor- 
rects himself and blames not others; he feels 
no dissatisfaction. On the one hand, he mur- 
murs not at Heaven; nor, on the other, does 
he feel resentment toward man. Hence the 
superior man dwells at ease, entirely waiting 
the will of Heaven.” 

Chung-yung furnishes us the principles 
from which Confucius has developed his 
whole system of morality : 

“From the time man arrives at a sufficient 
age to make use of his reason, he should form 
his conduct on the three following rules: 
Ist, te render to the authors of his existence 
the same duties which he would exact of his 
own children; 2d, to entertain for his prince 
the same fidelity, and for his superiors the 
same respect that he would exact in a sim- 
ilar position from his inferiors; 3d, to love his 
equals as himself, and to do nothing to others 
which he would not wish them to do to him.” 


To the first and last of these principles 
we desire to direct attention, as they con- 
stitute the great central of the 
Confucian system, which, developed to 
their remotest influences by the genius of 
the philosopher, have given form, effi- 
ciency, and perpetuity to the government 
of China, in their influence over 
millions of people during twenty-three 
centuries have demonstrated their power 
and importance. ‘The first is the idea of 
filial reverence and obedience, which in 
the system of Confucius constitutes the 
great basis of government. As we have 
seen, the Chinese government, even to the 
authority of the emperor, is drafted from 
this idea. The Le-Ke, or Book of Rites, 
thus speaks of the estimate placed on this 
virtue by Confucius : 


ideas 


and 
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“ Confucius sitting at leisure with his pupil, 
Ssang Ssan, by his side, said to him, ‘Do you 
understand how the ancient kings, who pro- 
fessed the greatest virtue and the best moral 
principles, rendered the whole empire so obedi- 
ent that the people lived in peace and har- 
mony, and no ill-will existed between inferiors 
and superiors?’ ‘sang Tsan, rising from his 
seat, replied, ‘ Destitute as I am of discern- 
ment, how can I understand the subject?’ 
‘Filial duty,’ said the sage, ‘is the root of vir- 
tue, and the stem from which instruction in 
moral principles springs forth. Sit down, and I 
will explain this to you. The first thing that 
filial duty requires is, that we carefully pre- 
serve froma all injury, and in a perfect state, 
the bodies which we have received from our 
parents, And when we acquire for ourselves a 
station in the world, we should regulate our 
conduct by correct principles, so as to transmit 
our names to future generations, and reflect 
glory on our parents; this is the ultimate aim 
of filial duty. Thus it commences in attention 
to parents, is continued through a series of 
services rendered to the prince, and is com- 
pleted by the elevation of ourselves.” 


The authority of the parent, the obedi- 
ence of children, and the importance of 
the parental blessing, are set before us 
in a strong light in the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The Bible makes this rela- 
tion the subject of the first commandment 
immediately following the duties we owe 
to God, and the Jewish law punished the 
crime of disobedience with the most unre- 
lenting severity. But there exists at the 
present day a strong tendency to under- 
estimate the importance of this principle, 
and more particularly because the relations 
and duties originating from it are attacked 
by certain modern reformers, who, under 
a mistaken system of universal equality, 
would break up the sacred ties of family, 
and crush in our hearts those sublime and 
hallowed associations which cluster around 
the sacred relations of heme. ‘To most 
minds, one of the strongest claims upon 
their admiration presented by the sage of 
China will be the high position he has 
given, in his politico-religious system, to 
the filial and domestic relations, which, 
in the beneficial influence it has exerted on 
so many millions of the race, is sufficient to 
secure for him the title and the honor of a 
benefactor of mankind. 

But the third rule of life presented by 
the Chinese philosopher deserves our 
attention. Its approximation to what is 
sometimes styled the golden rule of our 
Saviour has been remarked by all who 
have read it, and some who delight 
to exalt the sage, while they are reck- 
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less of the honor of the Redeemer of 
the world, have labored to give to it a 
higher meaning and greater value than it 
really deserves. Even Voltaire has not 
thought it beneath his efforts to seize hold 
of it, and to turn it to the greatest account 
against the “Teacher sent from God.” 
The vast difference between the rule of 
Confucius and the corresponding precepts 
of Jesus is at once apparent when they 
are brought into juxtaposition. We are 
taught by the philosopher “ to love our 
equals as ourselves, and to do nothing to 
others which we would not wish them to 
do to us.” We are commanded by the 
Saviour “to love our neighbors as our- 
selves,” and in the golden rule he tells us, 
* As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also to them likewise.” This is 
not a mere verbal difference, but a differ- 
ence springing from the different stand- 
points, and characteristic of the different 
forms of the two systems of morality. 
In the rule of Confucius we are urged to 
love our equals; by the law of Christ we 
are commanded to love our neighdors. 
The one is limited, not reaching those 
below or above us; the other is universal, 
embracing all around us; the one admin- 
isters to pride, is dissevering in its influ- 
ence, and fosters the aristocratic distine- 
tions of life; the other excites universal 
benevolence, is equalizing in its influence, 
and tends to unite universal humanity in 
a common brotherhood. The precept of 
the philosopher reaches no higher a stand- 
ard in morality than what is considered 
as insufficient by Jesus when he corrects 
a similar precept existing among the Jews 
by saying, “ If ye love those who love you, 
what reward have you? do not even the 
publicans the same ?” 
this fall below the sublime morality of 
the law urged by our Saviour on the same 
occasion, “‘ [ say unto you, Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

A still greater difference is observable 
between the second member of the phi- 
losopher’s rule and the golden rule of 
Christ. The first is negative, the second 
positive ; the one commands to abstain 
from doing evil, the other enjoins to do 
good ; the one is passive and motionless, 
the other is active and energetic ; the one 
is fulfilled by omitting to do, the essential 
feature of the other is activity, and it is 











only fulfilled by doing. The first, as a 
negative precept, is limited, and fails to 
embrace any part of the vast field of our 
positive duties to our fellow-men; the 
other, as a positive precept, enjoining a high 
form of moral activity, is universal, com- 
prehending in its wide range all the duties 
of the Confucian precept, and transcend- 
ing it as far as the positive duties of a life 
of active and universal benevolence trans- 
cends the powerless negations of a life 
spent in the formal avoidance of doing 
evil. 

The rule of Confucius is fulfilled by 


| inaction, the law of Christ only by activ- 


ity; the first is sufficient to produce 
quiet and inoffensive men, and this is pre- 
cisely what it has done in China; the 
other forms the mind to active benefi- 
cence, and, by its activity, produces 
philanthropists and benefactors of man- 
kind ; the one may secure a large amount 
of good to men by producing an avoidance 
of evil, but the other is able to reform and 
bless the world by filling it with men 
doing good. The sage of China has 
grasped a high position in morality, but 
it required more than a sage to compre- 
hend the universal relations of mankind, 
and seize a great central truth which would 


/}comprehend them all. It required the 


| Divine Mind to pereeive in the human 
| soul a great central power, and to lay hold 


of it as the sublime basis on which to rest 
a comprehensive law, which would em- 
brace all human duties. Confucius only 
addresses our selfishness, but Christ has 


| laid hold upon our se/f-love, and directs 


And how far does | 


this great motive power of our moral con- 
stitution toward securing the good of 
others by making it our duty to do unto 
all what our love of self would induce us 


|to wish they would do unto us. The 
| law of Jesus embraces all the offices, all 
| the cares, all the devotion and ardor of 
| charity. It supposes that he who would 


observe it shall not live for himself; that 


| the welfare of his brethren shall become 


the principal motive of his life; that he 
shall include the whole world in his em- 
brace by the power of a generous love. 
On the other hand, the whole Confucian 
rule is fulfilled by him who abstains from 
doing to another the evil he does not wish 
to receive from him. But why might we 
not expect this wide difference when the 
one has been prescribed by man, the other 


| by God ? 
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[For the National Magazine.] 


THE BED-BUG. 


HIS insect was formerly called wall- 

louse in England, and is still known 
as the chinche among the uneducated 
classes of our own country. ‘Those who 
affect great propriety of language give it 
the name of chintz-bug. Its scientific ap- 
pellation, Cuner lectularius, has come 
down to us unchanged from Linneus him- 
self. Some of the French entomologists, 
who prefer the mononymic method of 
nomenclature, call it simply by its generic 
title of Cimex. The word bed-bug, by 
which it is usually designated, was given 
to it from the places where it is commonly 
found ; for although, in apartments where it 
is very abundant, it may be frequently seen 
upon the floors and walls, yet the crevices 
of bedsteads are its favorite localities. 

It has been familiar to mankind from a 
very early period. It is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Pliny, and Dioscorides. It 
would appear, however, to have been in- 
troduced into England at a comparatively 
recent date, for quaint old Mouffet tells 
us, that two noble ladies of his time, hav- 
ing discovered some small swellings upon 
their bodies, sent, in great alarm, for their 
physician, supposing that they were affect- 
ed with symptoms of the plague. The 
medical man, being acquainted with nat- 
ural history, showed them some speci- 
mens of the little animals which had caused 
their fright, and dissipated their fears, 
which gave way to merry peals of laugh- 
ter. ‘There is little foundation for the 
idea, that the bed-bug was transported 
into Great Britain from America. It is 
much more probable that it came from the 
continent. It exists in nearly all parts of 
the civilized world. ‘The only exception 
is the northern part of Europe, where it 
is said to be unknown. It is not found 
among men in the savage state, and does 
not make its appearance until human 
beings have been aggregated into com- 
munities, and have acquired the habits 
and conveniences of civilized life. These 





facts, in connection with others, induced 
Azzara, a Spanish naturalist and traveler, 
to think that it was created a long time 
after man. Where it originated, it is of 
course impossible to decide, but it has 
been thought to be indigenous to the East 
Indies. In that sunny clime, where ter- 
restrial animals reach the maximum of | 


physical growth, it is said to attain its 
highest development, and even to possess 
wings, with which it flies at night. But 
this matter cannot be considered as settled, 
for it rests altogether upon the testimony 
of incompetent observers. 

The bed-bug is, and ever- has been, an 
object of universal dislike. The careful 
housewife exerts all her vigor to extirpate 
it from her dwelling, and would deem it 
a stigma to have it thought that one was 
concealed in any part of her house. Even 
national pride has shown its sensitiveness 
to the imagined disgrace of having been 
the place of its origin, and each country 
endeavors to fix upon another the petty 
brand of ignominy. Men of science, who, 
one would think, should soar far above 
these vulgar prejudices, have exhibited an 
aversion to it, sufficient to preclude them 
from its study. But a few, such as De 
Geer, Dufour, and Amyot, have investi- 
gated its habits and structure, and have 
thus greatly enriched the department of 
zoology, to which so large a share of their 
attention has been devoted. The indi- 
vidual last mentioned made some very 
interesting observations in the year 1846, 
which he has recorded in his Entomologie 
Francaise, a work to which I am indebted 
for some of the following details. 

I shall speak of the bed-bug as it pre- 
sents itself in the successive stages of its 
existence. ‘The eggs are in the form of 
arcuated cylinders, and are somewhat 
larger at one end than at the other. Their 
color is a pearly gray, and they are covered 
with fine short hairs. These hairs have 
been supposed to fix the eggs to the sur- 
face upon which they may be deposited, 
but this does not seem to be their use. 
The adherence of the eggs is owing to a 
viscid fluid which is excreted along with 
them when they are laid. They are quite 
large in proportion to the size of the 
mother, being a millimeter in length, and 
half a millimeter in thickness. At the 
smaller end of the egg is an operculum, or 
lid, which moves upon a hinge, and is 
forced open at the proper time to permit 
the egress of the contained larva. ‘The cen- 
tral portion of the operculum is raised into 
an abrupt convexity, and around the mar- 
gin of the aperture which it closes, is an 
elevated border. ‘The shell of the egg is 
transparent, and through it can be seen, 
with considerable distinetness, the various 
parts of the insect within. especially the 
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eyes, which appear as small red points, | 


situated near the opening. The egg is 
more than sufficiently large to contain the 
embryo, and hence a depression is gener- 


| 


. . . . | 
ally visible upon the surface of the former | 


for some time before hatching takes place. 
The eggs are laid at all seasons of the 


year, when the warmth of the weather is | 
sufficient to keep the insects in activity, | 
and at all hours of the day or night. They | 


are deposited in any place indifferently, 
and without that regularity and symmetry 


of arrangement, which are so beautifully | 


displayed by many ot} 


number of ecgs laid by one female varies 


er insects. The | 


from four or five to fifteen; the average is | 
The head is round, and exhibits no traces 


probably eight or nine. 

The larva escapes from the egg by a 
movement, or rather a succession of move- 
ments, which have been compared to those 


of a sweep in ascending a chimney, but | 


which are, in fact, quite peculiar, and almost | 


indeseribable. ‘The lid is foreed up from 


the opening, and the head emerges. The | 


posterior end of the abdomen is then ex- 
truded, and is soon followed by the thorax, 
The lid then falls down 
and closes the aperture of the egg. The 


beak, and legs. 


| 


larva at its exit is about a millimeter in | 
] . . . 
constitute a tube, which is made up of 


length, and is of a white or vellowish-white 
color. ‘The eyes are of « lively red; the 


abdomen is rounded in form, and presents | 


a brownish point at its extremity. Almost 


immediately after its birth, it runs about | 


: ; | 
with wonderful agility, and begins to seek 


its appropriate nourishment. It 
skin four times. The skin splits longi- 
| 


tudinally along the back. The head comes 


she ds 1ts 


} 


out first; the legs and the rest of the body | 


follow. The insect is sluggish, and as it 


were sick, for some time before its change, 


and is perfectly quiescent while the latter | 


is fomng on. 


and moves slowly, and is of a white color, 


but its wonted vivacity soon returns, and 


it acquires a brown tint, which becomes 
deeper every day. he first molting 
takes place from twenty-five to thirty days 
after birth, in the ordinary temperature of 
spring and autumn, but it has been known 
to occur as early as five days from birth, 
during very hot weather. ‘he following 
molts succeed each other at intervals the 
length of which is determined by the heat 
After the last 


change, the larva is about six millimeters 


or coldness of the weather. 


long, and ceases to grow. It has now be- 


come a pupa, a state beyond which, strictly 


After the molt it is feeble, | 


speaking, it never passes. Unlike most 
other insects, it never reaches the perfect 
state. But inasmuch as it performs those 
acts which pertain to the adult stage, how- 
ever undeveloped its structure may re- 
main, we will probably not err in regard- 
ing itas aquasi-imago.* If it be carefully 
examined with the aid of a Codington 
lens or a compound microscope of low 
magnifying power, it will present the fol- 
lowing appearances. 

The body is flat, of an oval shape, and 
rounded posteriorly. Its surface is mi- 
nutely punctuated, set with fine hairs, and 
of that shade of brown which is called 
ferruginous. It is destitute of wings. 
of simple eyes; but the compound eyes 
are quite conspicuous. They are almost 
spherical and very salient. ‘They consist 
of a large number of hexagonal facets, 
each of which is a distinct organ of vis- 
ion. ‘The mouth is in the form of a ros- 
trum or beak, which arises from the upper 
part of the head. ‘The beak consists of 
six distinct pieces, an upper and lower lip, 
and four slender filaments which repre- 
sent the mandibles and maxilla of the 
beetle and grasshopper. Unitedly they 
three joints, nearly equal in length, and 
placed end to end. It is this articulated 
beak, “dec articulé” of the French au- 
thors, which forms the great anatomical 
characteristic of that division of insects to 
which the bed-bue belongs. To this 
group Fabricius applied the term rhyn- 
gota, which was altered, from etymolog- 
ical considerations, into rhyncofa, by the 
lamented Burmeister. The tubular por- 
tion of the beak is formed chiefly by the 
lower lip, the upper lip being nothing 
more than a triangular plate which covers 
its base. The four filaments were sup- 
posed by ‘Treviranus to be fine tubes 
communicating with the stomach. The 
antenne consist of four articulations, and 
are placed near the eyes. The thorax is 
composed of three segments, to each of 
which is attached a pair of legs. The 
abdomen consists of seven segments, is 
circular in shape, and much larger than 
the thorax. The legs are short and 
hairy, and are terminated by two hooks. 
We have thus glaneed at the external 
anatomy of the bed-bug, avoiding that 


* I have invented the term pupimago to express 
1 


| this rare condition of insect life. 
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tedious and uninteresting minuteness of 
description which is proper only for pro- 
fessed entomologists. 

But our insect has an internal as well 
as an external anatomy. It has within its 
body organs so numerous and complicated 
that we can do nothing more than take a 
hasty survey of them. The alimentary 
canal is divided into the gullet, stomach, 
and intestines. As the food which is 
taken is animal and liquid in its character, 
and requires but little change in order to 
its assimilation, the intestinal tract is quite 
short in relation to the length of the body. 
The intestines have no _ convolutions. 
Near the junction of the stomach and in- 
testinal canal originate several filiform 
appendages, which are said to be biliary 
vessels, and to correspond with the liver 
of the higher animals. The blood of the 
bed-bug is a colorless and transparent 
fluid, containing a quantity of oval glob- 
ules. It circulates through arteries and 
veins, Which ramify throughout the body, 
and communicate with a series of pyri- 
form reservoirs placed longitudinally along 
the back. The latter are called corcula, 
and are analogous to the cardiae cavities 
of vertebrated animals. Through them 
the vital current pours at the rate of about 
sixty pulsations per minute. The bed- 
bug has no lungs, but is provided with a 
great number of trachea, or fine tubes, 
which permeate every part of its body, 
and form it into a kind of delicate net- 
work. ‘The trachew communicate with 


the external air by means of openings | 


called stigmata, which are placed along 
the sides of the body. These breathing 
pores are about eight in number. The 
air is thus carried to the blood, and fur- 
nishes to it the supply of oxygen which it 
requires. ‘The nervous system of the bed- 
bug is constituted upon the general plan 
of annulose animals. A chain of ganglia 
extends from one end of the body to the 
other. These ganglia are called cere- 
broids, and are centers of nervous influ- 
ence. ‘They are connected together by 
cords, and send out nerves which go to 
every part of the body. ‘The organs of 
motion in the bed-bug are muscles, which 
are concealed beneath the skin, and are 
composed of minute fibers, and resemble, 
in all essential respects, the muscles of 
1. 


our own bodies. he bed-bug possesses 





the senses which belong to ourselves, and, 
in the opinion of some, additional senses, | 





of which we know nothing. Its well 
developed eyes show that it has sight in 
a high degree of perfection. It probably 
hears by means of its antenna. At least 
this is the theory of the author of the 
** Episedes of Insect Life.” It exercises 
the sense of touch by means of its antenna 
and tarsi. It has no perceptible organ of 
smell, although that hypothesis seems 
worthy of adoption which assigns the 
sense to the spiracule ; and comparative 
anatomy favors this idea. Taste resides in 
the lining membrane of the mouth. 

The bed-bug conceals itself during the 
day, and sallies forth at night in quest of 
nourishment. Its only food is human 
blood, and this it must vbtain by its own 
exertions. If you take a drop of blood 
from your finger and place it near the 
insect, it will refuse to touch it. Its appe- 
tite must needs be whetted by the act of 
sucking it as it comes warm and fresh 
through the small arteries and veins of 
some unconscious sleeper. It isa curious 
fact, that the bed-bug will not touch a dead 
body. It has recourse only to the living. 
Another remarkable circumstance is, that 
the food which it has obtained in a single 
night is sufficient to nourish it during the 
period of six weeks. It has been sup- 
posed that bed-bugs occasionally feed upon 
one another, but this has been disproved 
by accurate observation. Although vora- 
ciously fond of blood, it is capable of living 
a long time without it. It has been known 
to live two months without food. 

I might speak further of many points 
connected with the natural history of this 
interesting insect. The liquids, odorous 
and inodorous, which it exhales from its 
body; the movements of its insect enemies, 
the spider, the Reduvius personatus, and 
the Cimex bidens, and many other topics 
might engage our attention, but these 
things do not comport with the limits of a 
magazine article, however suitable they 
might be for a small volume. Enough, 
however, iias been said to show that the 
bed-bug is highly endowed, whether we 
consider its organization, its functions, or 
its instincts. We cannot help perceiving 
the indications of that skill, power, wis- 
dom, and goodness which the Supreme 
Being displays in the minutest works of 
his hands, as well as in those grander 
fabrics which astonish us by their immen- 
sity. Well may we exclaim, ‘ Marvelous 


are thy works, O Lord God Almighty !” 
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{For the National Magazine.] 
THE SORROWS OF THE CHEROKEES. 
7, can be more melancholy than 


the history of the North American 
Indians? ‘I'wo centuries ago the smoke 
of their wigwams, and the light of their 
council fires, might have been seen in 
every valley from the St. Croix to the 


Sabine, and from the ocean to the lakes. 


Now the winds of the Atlantic fan not a | 


We have 
like the 


country they can call their own. 
heard their footsteps rustling 


leaves of autumn—and they are gone. | 


Everywhere fading away at the approach 
of the white man, they have passed mourn- 
fully by us to return no more forever. 
Of all the tribes who roamed in their na- 
tive freedom over the American continent, 
none were more daring, none more 
Little 


than half a century ago, their shouts of 


con- 
stant, than the Cherokees. more 
victory rang along the river and across the 
glades in sight of where I now write. 
Their council fires were kindled on the 
spots where stand our flourishing cities ; 
their thick arrows and deadly tomahawks 
whistled through the forests that lately 
stood around; and their dark encampments 
and hunter’s trace startled naught save 
the wild beasts in their lairs. 

The warriors then stood forth in their 
glory. The young listened to the songs 
of other days, while the aged sat down, 
but wept not. ‘They believed they would 
soon be at rest in a happier home, where 
dwelt the Great Spirit—far beyond the 
Braver men never lived ; 
Their 


were 


western skies. 
never drew the bow. 
fortitude, 


truer men 
and 


courage, sagacity, 
They shrunk from no dan- 
They 


had the vices, but they also had the virtues 


astonishing, 
gers; they feared no hardships. 
of savage life. ‘They were true to their 
country, their friends, and their homes. 
If they forgave not injury, neither did they 
forget kindness. Their vengeance was 
terrible, but their fidelity was unconquer- 
able. 
not on this side the tomb. 
they ? 


rave 


Their love, like their hate, stopped 
But where are 

They have passed away from the 
; of their fathers and the homes of 
ir hearts. 


It was in 1838, 


he 


The last remnant of that 
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I saw them as they passed. | 


once powerful tribe were driven from their 


North to 
seek a temporary resting-place beyond the 
Mississippi. ‘There that 


mountain-homes in Carolina, 


was in 


their | 








hearts which defied the power of speech. 
There was something in their looks that 
spoke not of vengeance, nor of submission, 
but of hard necessity, which defied both ; 
which choked all utterance ; which had no 
aim nor method. It was courage absorbed 
in despair. ‘They lingered but for a mo- 
ment; their look and step were onward, 
and soon they passed the “ Father of wa- 
ters’? to return to the homes of their child- 
hood and the graves of their fathers no 
more forever ! 

But there is not yet, between us and 
them, an impassable gulf. ‘There is one 
star whose rays gild their sorrowing path- 
way—whose cheering influence inspires 
their hearts with hope, and points them 
out a better state. God’s blessed word 
found its way into their midst; ere they 
were driven from their early homes, and 
while the “ fire-water” and oppressions of 
the pale-faced man continued to scatter 
** fire-brands and death” among the many, 
a few took heed to this, as unto “a light 
that shineth in a dark place,” and found 
that peace “the world cannot give.” 
How unspeakably dear was this to their 
hearts when driven from their homes to 
the “ far West.” A majority of the na- 
tion removed willingly, but a large mi- 
nority were forced, literally forced, by 
armed troops, hunted up one by one, drag- 
ged into camp, and thence far away. Some 
years before their removal, characters had 
been invented, their language written, and 
a portion of the Holy Scriptures, with 
many excellent hymns, and a few other 
books translated for their use. How fondly 
they clung to these when stripped of almost 
everything else, I had many opportunities 
to witness. The Indians were collected 
by the United States troops, carried to 
camp, and kept under guard preparatory 
to their removal in the midst of summer. 
It was my fate to pass their country again 
and again during the process of removal ; 
and never can I forget the sight, or the 
feelings it produced. They took with 
them what few clothes they had, but scarce 
anything else ; and the sight of their de- 
serted cabins, their flourishing corn and 
fruitful beans; the howling of the dogs 
and piteous lowing of the cattle, produced 
a melancholy feeling that haunts me to 
this hour. Rather than leave their coun- 
try, scores of them fled to the mountains, 
where many, alas! many, perished with 
hunger, and left their unburied bones to 











bleach in the sun. Weeks after the main 
body had been removed, one after another 
of those whe had fled to the mountains 
would straggle into the settlements weak 
and emaciated almost to a skeleton, and 
piteously ask for bread. ‘* Where is your 
wife ?” “* Dead.” “ Where are your chil- 
dren?” ‘ Dead, too—die in the mountains 


—nothing to eat—a.tui pie!” It was 
enough to melt a heart of stone! Such 


was the suffering, such the distress con- 
sequent upon the order for their removal, 
that officers and soldiers, while executing 
that order, were often seen to weep like 
children. Yes, hardy soldiers, who per- 
haps had not wept for years, would go to 
the cabin, seize the father and mother, and 
perhaps some of the older children, while 
the younger and more timid would flee 
to the fields or thickets to hide themselves ; 
and on witnessing the deep, unaffected dis- 
tress of the now ruined family, would sit 
down and weep as though their hearts 
would break. I said that many of the 
smaller children fled and hid themselves 
on the approach of the soldiers: and so 
it was. Many of them were found, and 
dragged from their hiding-places to ac- 
company their parents; but many others 
were never found. Many a hearty, spright- 
ly Indian child, whose father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, were all gone, never to 
return, was left to perish and die alone! 
Of the many affecting scenes which 
came to my knowledge during the forcible 
removal of these hapless people, I select 
one. I knew the man well. He and most 
of his family were worthy members of 
the Methodist Church, and for several 
years under my charge. He lived in a 
secluded part of the nation, among the 
mountains of North Carolina, and seemed 
to have formed his opinions of the white 
man, from his knowledge of the missionary 
of the cross, who had brought him the 
Gospel of Christ, baptized him into the 
Christian faith, and had so often afforded him 
the consolations of the blessed word. He 
was slow to believe he would ever be forced 
from his humble but quiet home ; and some 
months elapsed ere he was molested. His 
was among the last families in all that 
region visited by the soldiers. But they 
came at last. An officer, with a guard 
and an interpreter, presented himself at 
the cabin door, and the old man was told 
that he and his family must go into camp 
immediately. As if doubting their sin- 
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cerity, he hesitated, and offered several 
common-place excuses, such as his cattle 
and hogs were in the woods; he would 
lose his crop; his wife was making cloth, 
none of which could be left. But finding 
these of no avail, with a heavy heart and 
sad countenance he made one request— 
just one—which he hoped would be grant- 
ed. What was it? That he might be 
allowed to pray in his cabin once more 
with his wife and children ere he left it 
forever! It was granted. The old man 
took from a rude shelf a portion of the 
Scriptures, and some hymns that had been 
translated into his native tongue; he read, 
he sang, and kneeled to pray. He kneeled 
near the middle of the cabin floor, while 
his wife and children, eight in number, 
huddled closely around him. He stood 
upright on his knees; they bowed their 
heads to the floor. With a tremulous 
voice he began. First, he thanked God 
for life, health, and preservation; for the 
Gospel; for the privilege of reading his 
word, and calling on his name. Next, he 
prayed for the white man, al] white men, 
especially those who persecuted the In- 
dian and took his home ; begged that God 
would pity and forgive them. He par- 
ticularly mentioned those at the door; ex- 
cused them in his prayer, because they 
had been commanded to do as they did. 
Then he prayed for the Indian—the poor 
Indian, as he called him—once strong and 
powerful, now few and weak ; his property 
was gone; his land was gone; his home 
was gone ; his friends were gone; all was 
“QO good Spirit,” he cried, “O 
blessed Jesus, help poor Indian; he can’t 
help himself any more !” 

The prayer was frequently interrupted 
by the groans and sobs of his family ; and 
such was its earnestness, unaffected sim- 
plicity, and pathos, that the interpreter, 
though a wicked man, found it impossible 


gone ! 


| to restrain his feelings, and cried aloud. 


The officer and soldiers, without under- 


| standing a word that was said, were over- 





come by the scene, and mingled their 
tears and sobs with those of the afflicted 
family. At the close of the prayer the 
officer bade the interpreter tell the Indian 
he might come into camp whenever he 
chose; and, turning away, declared he 
might be punished for disobedience, or 
even broke of his commission, but he could 
not, and would not lay hands on such a 
man, or such a family as that. 
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Reader, that Indian and his family were 
never removed west. He fairly prayed 
himself out of the hands of the troops ; 
and long did he live, and, for aught | 
know, still lives at his quiet home in the 
mountains of western North Carolina, to 
witness the truth, excellence, and power 
of cur holy religion. One of his sons 
became an exhorter, and another a leader 
in the Methodist Church organized among 
a few hundred Cherokees, who remained 
on a reservation by the State, some forty 
or fifty miles from where the family lived 
and often did | 
share their homely fare, and join with them 


at the time mentioned ; 


in prayers and hymns of praise to the 
** Father of us all.” 
diana J 
{For the National Magazine.] 
PULPIT EFFICIENCY. 

N our former papers on the character- 

istics of a model sermon, we confined 
our attention chiefly to its more striking 
peculiarities as a composition or pulpit 
preparation. ‘l’o give anything like com- 
ple teness to the description of an effective 
discourse, something should be said in re- 
lation toits delivery. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark, that the success of a ser- 
mon materially depends on the spirit and 
A pulpit 


preparation may be eminently logical, rhe- 


manner in which it is uttered. 


torical, and evangelical, and yet fail of 
accomplishing much by reason of some 
radical defects in the delivery. Before, 
however, we proceed to notice some things 
with regard to the suitable public presenta- 
tion of divine truth, it may not be amiss 
very briefly to allude to two or three com- 
mon mistakes in relation to preaching. 

It is by no means conclusive proof that 
a discourse is effective simply because it 
is listened to with attention, although, of 
course, a failure at this point is fatal to 
success. We have known men, who, by a 
peculiarly vivacious manner, a fertile ima- 
gination, or a bold and paradoxical method 
of exciting the curiosity of their hearers, 
apparently keep up unflagging attention 
fur un hour or more, and yet, so far froin 
having derived essential benefit from the 
discourse, the hearer leaves the sanctuary 
without any clear idea or definite impres- 
sion in the mind of the truth delivered. 
During the delivery the auditor waited 
anxiously and expectantly for the preacher 
to reach some important goal, or arrive at 





l ' ; 
some doctrinal or practical point, but he 


| waited in vain; for neither the speaker 
nor that portion of his hearers who are in 
the habit of substituting sound for sense, 
| and mistaking garrulity for eloquence, 
were aware that he had been making great 
| ado to accomplish absolutely nothing. 
| Again, a discourse may not only secure 
the undivided attention, but greatly inter- 
est and please an audience, and still by no 
| means be an effective one. It is a very 
| equivocal compliment to a Gospel minister 
that his congregation, especially his im- 
penitent hearers, are highly entertained 
| and delighted under his pulpit labors. It 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
the lamented M‘Call, whose brilliant pul- 
pit talents made him an object of great 


admiration in a large and even fashionable 


circle, often, it is said, in the bitterness of 
disappointment and the anguish of self- 


reproach, exclaimed: “I have applause 
enough, but I want to see conversion and 
edification. God knows ] do not want 
their applause ; I want their salvation.” 
Once more. A man may sueceed in 
preaching a moving sermon, and yet pro- 
| duce no valuable permanent result. It is 
| not only a great fallacy, but a delusion 
| into which it is said young preachers are 
peculiarly liable to fall, that visible emo- 
tion under a discourse is a certain indica- 
| tion of its efficic ney. We cannot forbear 
| smiling at the weakness of a certain feeble- 
| minded but honest-hearted experimenter 
| in public speaking, who congratulated him- 
self on having made a very happy impres- 
| sion upon the hearers, because “ they 
| laughed; and yet, are there not better 
| informed religious teachers, who, in their 
| preaching, seem to strain to produce some 
| visible or audible outburst of feeling, as 
| though external manifestations either of 
tears, responses, or raptures, if not the 
only, are among the highest proofs that 


| the word has taken effect? when, in fact, 


instances are not uncommon where truth 
has made a most powerful and permanent 
impression in the absence of these and 
other external signs ; while in other cases, 
as the sequel shows, there may be, under 
the influence of special efforts to excite 
the passions, a great stir of the sensibili- 
ties and outgushing of sympathies, but 
which utterly evaporate with the occasion 
that produced them, leaving the intellect 
as dark, the heart as hard, and the will as 
| perverse as ever. 


Felts 
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We do not say that when the truth of 
God takes effect on the conscience, there 
are usually no external indications of the 
fact. On the contrary, when the heart is 
touched, there generally will be corre- 
sponding outward emotions. But this is 
not always the case; while a mere out- 
burst of passion, especially when it seems 


| 


to be the legitimate response to special | 


and fervent appeals to the mere sensibili- 
ties of men, is a very fallacious test of 
effective preaching. He, therefore, who 
would make full proof of his ministry, must 
have a vastly higher aim while engaged 
in the delivery of a sermon than to excite 
the merry smile, or even the pathetic tear 
or rapturous shout. He who studiously 
cultivates the art of moving the passions 
of his hearers, and producing strong emo- 
tions of some kind, may succeed with a 
certain class of minds, especially by him- 
self exhibiting the particular emotion he 
wishes to excite. But he who aims only 
at this, and rests satisfied, is unworthy of 
the name of a true minister of Jesus Christ. 

The chief ingredient of pulpit earnest- 
ness is /ove—not mere self-love or love 
of approbation, but that ardent love of 
Christ and love of souls which, while it at 
once casts out all servile fear of man, and 
makes the man of God, in the discharge of 
his duty, as bold as a lion, at the same time 
fills his soul with such lamb-like meekness 
and tenderness, that his fervent appeals, 
instead ofexasperating the irreligious, sub- 
due the hearts of those whose intellects, 
perhaps, are proof against his logic. 

If we would see still more clearly the 
power of earnestness in the pulpit, let us 
glance at the peculiarities of those minis- 
ters who have been distinguished for their 
effectiveness. 
personal appearance, temperament, and 


No two men, perhaps, in 


manner of preaching, were more dissimi- 


lar than Jown Westey and Georce | 


WuirterieLtp. The style of the former, 


| 


though strikingly perspicuous, was rigidly | 


concise ; that of the other was remarkably 


diffuse and highly figurative. One had a | 


feeble voice, which, though under perfect 
command, was seldom elevated to a high 
key ; the other had stentorian lungs, which 
he often so severely taxed, especially in 
his ‘‘ field pulpit,” as to cause the blood 
from those organs to ooze from his mouth 
after preaching. Wesley was uniformly 
calm and unimpassioned, ‘ the quiescence 
of turbulence ;” while Whitefield, in put- 


| 
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ting into commotion the moral element 
around him, unlike his illustrious fellow- 
laborer, was all excitement himself—a 
perfect magazine of emotion. Wesley, 
if not entirely motionless in the pulpit, 
was very sparing of gesture ; but White- 
field gesticulated excessively, though nat- 
urally and gracefully, with both hands, 
which were frequently extended above his 
head. Dissimilar, however, as were these 
apostolic men in the structure of their 
bodies and minds, and their mode of pre- 
senting Gospel truth, they were alike emi- 
nently successful, not only because they 
declared essentially the same doctrines, 
but were eminently earnest in their work. 

Look for a moment at two other dis- 
tinguished examples. We allude to our 
own countrymen, the late President Ep- 
warps, and the lamented President Ouin. 
These learned divines, especially in phys- 
ical developments and manner of preach- 
ing, were perhaps even more unlike than 
Whitefield and Wesley. Kdwards was, 
it is said, logical, precise, and apparently 
emotionless, while preaching himself ; 
though, says his biographer, ‘* When Mr. 
Whitefield preached for him, the acute di- 
vine, Whose mighty intellect has seldom 
been equaled, wept as a child during the 
It is said he was not 
oratorical in his manner, and his voice 
was rather feeble. He generally, if not 
invariably, used a manuscript in the pulpit, 
to which he closely confined himself from 


tho] 9 
wnoie sermon. 


the beginning to the end of his discourse. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that, in 
every particular above mentioned, with one 
exception, Olin’s manner strikingly con- 
trasted with that of Edwards. No indi- 
vidual who has ever seen the former can 
forget his noble, gigantic person, his strong 
yet not musical voice, and his intense emo- 
tion, especially on great occasions. He 
eschewed all notes in the pulpit, and even 
closed his Bible, usually immediately after 
announcing his text, when his zeal at once 
began to develop itself, and as he advanced 
in his subject his Herculean frame rocked 
like a huge mountain by the upheaving in- 
fluence of hidden fires, as the long, Chal- 
merian periods of massive and burning 
truth came thundering spontaneously from 
his lips like an impetuous torrent, bearing 
down all before it, baptizing his hearers 
with a goodly degree of that overwhelming 
pathos with which his own soul was in- 
spired. But we said there is one particu- 
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lar in which Olin resembled Edwards. | wintry blast, “ Which freezes as it roars,’ 


Like Edwards, he was, in the usual accep- 
tation of the term, no orator; for he ha- 
bitually, and, aside from the momentous 
interests involved, sometimes almost lu- 
dicrously, set all the rules of elocution, as 
taught in the schools, at defiance. And 
yet, dissimilar as were these men in their 
mode of delivery, the one transgressing 
the rules of effective speaking by inaction, 
and the other by excessive action, where 
can we find two preachers in our own or 
any other country that so deeply, and, we 
may say, so awfully, impress at once the 
intellects and hearts of men with the sol- 
emn verities of religion as Olin did, for in- 
Stance, in his sermon on The Parable of the 
Talents, and Edwards in his discourse on 
** Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God?” 

These examples, which might be greatly 
multiplied, clearly prove that genuine elo- 
quence or pulpit power consists, not in the 
euphonic combination of words, the in- 
genious construction of sentences, the skill- 
ful arrangement of arguments, the melo- 
dious and well cultivated voice, nor even 
in the inherent energy of divine truth itself, 
but in simple, unadulterated Gospel truth 
earnestly delivered. 

Much is said disparagingly of the power 
of the modern pulpit in comparison with 
former times ; and, although it becomes us 
to be modest in expressing an opinion on 
a question of so much delicacy, we venture 
the additional remark that, if former power 
in preaching is lacking in any degree in 
our country the deficiency, is not so much 
of logical power to convince the intellect, 
as persuasive power to move the hearts of 
men to act up to their honest convictions. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
simply this : 
measure of pulpit power should assiduously 
But we should re- 


He who would enjoy a large 


cultivate pulpit zeal. 
member that genuine earnestness in the 
pulpit is only secured by earnestness every- 
where in the fulfillment of our sacred func- 
Let us not flatter ourselves that 
we can indulge in habitual mental and 


tions. 


spiritual torpor at other times and places, 
and then successfully invoke the spirit of 
celestial zeal to come to our aid in the 
sanctuary” An indolent preacher may, it 
is true, succeed in working himself into an 
artificial, spasmodic excitement in the pul- 
pit that, in the estimation of certain classes, 
bears some resemblance to apostolic unc- 
tion; but it is like the bellowing of the 
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and when the tempest excited by bodily 
exercise is hushed, a reaction takes place, 
and the spiritual sluggard, in the pulpit and 
in the pew, settles back into deeper insensi- 
bility than ever. To manifest heartfelt 
zeal in the pulpit let us, then, see to it that 
we are in earnest in the study to collect 
from the vast store-house of divine truth, 
suitable material for an effective sermon ; 
let us be earnest in our closet, to get our 
preparation vitalized with divine energy, 
and baptized with the spirit of Immanuel, 
and then earnestness in the pulpit will come 
unbidden ; like the bursting forth of smoth- 
ered fires, it will flame out spontaneously, 
irradiating and warming everything around 
it, and thus, by the blessing of God, ac- 
complish, to a greater or less extent, im- 
mediate and permanent results. 


-_— ow oe - 


THE SHOOTING STAR. 


O Know ye what it teaches, 
When, from the heaven’s height, 
A star shoots down, and reaches 
The earth in rapid flight? 


Yon lights, so brightly shining 
With soft and gentle beam, 

Like angels, ever twining 
Their golden garlands, seem. 


At eve, like faithful warders, 
At the portal of the sun, * 
They watch from Heaven’s borders 
What in the world is done. 


And when from earthly dwelling 
An honest man on high, 

His heart with sorrow swelling, 
Looks with devotion’s eye, 


Unto his Father bending, 
Jeneath his grief and woe, 
An angei then descending, 
Is sent to him below, 


And hovers in his chamber, 
So radiant with peace, 

And rocks his grief to slumber, 
And bids his sorrow cease. 


Yes, this is what it teaches, 
When, from the heavens’ height, 
A star shoots down, and reaches 
The earth in rapid flight. 


a ee —_ 


Tue Curistian.—Though a great man 
may, by a rare possibility, be an infidel, 
yet an intellect of the highest order must 
build upon Christianity. —De Quincy. 








ET, 
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[For the National Magazine. ] 


REVIEWS EXTRAORDINARY. 
BY ONE OF OUR STATED CONTRIBUTORS. 


NO. IV.—THE HIGHEST STAGE OF CIVILIZATION. 


URING the last nine months the in- 

cense of adulation has been smoking 
around the papers of the Dagger corre- 
spondent. Ithas been very grateful to his 
nasal organ. Mingled with it, there has 
been an occasional puff of fault-finding. 
This, also, if less fragrant, has been 
equally welcome, and, perhaps, more use- 
ful. It has prevented sickness of the 
mental stomach, the certain consequence 
of undiluted sweets in large doses. The 
Daccer tenders his thanks to those who 
pished at his papers as only worthy of being 
laughed at. He is grateful even to those 
who have charged him with the use of un- 
generous personalities. Itis evidence that 
they have read his articles, which is more 
than can be said of some things which 
they profess to admire. 

Another class of objectors see no sort 
of necessity for essays of this kind. They 
have, it must be admitted, high authority 
for their cavils. What need is there for 
anything that is new? Have we not the 
standards of former ages? Can we expect 
to supersede the writings of the fathers? 
Certainly not. If what you propose to 
tell us, said the pious Mussulman, is to be 
found in the Koran, you need not waste 
your breath. We can read it for our- 
selves. If itis notin the Koran, of course 
it can be of no consequence. <A very 
plausible argument, and one that is urged 
with great propriety by fossilized theo- 
logues in Christian nations. It has a 
tendency to frighten chicken - hearted 
young men when attempting to fly, and, 
if they have already risen a little, to clip 
their wings, and drive them back into the 
hen-house of orthodoxy. There let them 
stay and brood. 

But why not stay there yourself? Sil- 
ly reader! Did it never occur to you— 
have you never been told—do you not 
remember to have read, somewhere, that 
there is a difference between skinning 
and being skinned? You may stay in 
the latter category just as long as you 
please, a very useful member of the 
community ; but as for the Daccerr, the 
fusty logie that so terrifies your little 


Vox. VIII.—30 
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soul does not apply to him. He is a 
skinner himself. 

Respectful attention is due to those 
who think they see personalities in these 
prelections. They remind one of the 
Hudibrastie couplet : 


“Optics sharp have they, I ween, 
Who see what is not to be seen;” 


and of Swift’s celebrated definition, “ A 
nice man is a man of nasty ideas.” In 
other words, it may be, nice reader, that 
the nastiness which troubles you existed 
in your own imagination before you began 
to read. While the Daceéer holds him- 
self responsible for what he writes, it is a 
little too much to make him answer for 
inferences which you may please to de- 
duce from what is written. There is a 
little story which has a moral for those 
who arrogate to themselves scrupulous 
tenderness when they fancy that other 
men make use of weapons with which 
they scarify. A gentleman was seated 
upon the box, by the side of the driver of 
a worn-out pair of horses, who were 
slowly dragging after them a loaded om- 
nibus. Being in a hurry, our traveler 
took the whip and applied it vigorously. 
Hlis efforts produced no effect, until, by 
chance, he touched severely a raw spot on 
the flank of one of the cattle, when he 
started off furiously, dragging his mate 
with him. “Stop, stop,” cried Jehu, 
“none of that. I reserves that sore for 
my own special use on Sunday arter- 
noons. ~ 

But the most serious objection to these 
papers is brought by a subscriber, who 
threatens, in a letter to the publishers, to 
discontinue his patronage if the gag be 
not applied, right speedily, to the Dagger 
correspondent. A dreadful calamity, 
surely! His patronage! think of that. 
On a year’s subscription, after paying the 
agent for collecting it, there may be a 
clear profit of five cents ; that is, provided 
it be paid in current money. No wonder 
that the gentlemen publishers, who have 
been called, as was Aaron, to this office 
and ministry—so reads their commission— 
looked sad that morning. The reason for 
this threatened infliction is the fact that 
in these essays, sober and stately as they 
seem, our subscriber has discovered a vein 
of irony bordering, as he thinks, upon 
sarcasm, with an occasional touch of hu- 
mor, which makes him laugh. These 
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are things which he will not tolerate, and 
for the author he has no charity. To 
deny the gentleman’s charge would be an 
impeachment of his sagacity. This shall 
not be done; but he will not think it an 
impertinence if some friend of the Na- 
TIONAL should ask him the question once 
proposed by an eminent divine who la- 
bored under the infirmity which he attrib- 
utes to the Dagger correspondent. The 
question was, ‘“‘ Pray, now, what would 
you do if the Lord had given you wit ?” 

The pilgrim-divines of New-England 
were men of severe morals and of unblem- 
ished piety. They did not, however, 
pretend to be wiser than Solomon. They 
endorsed his antiquated maxim, “ There 
is a time to laugh.” One of them, Na- 
thaniel Ward, the most faithful pastor of 
his day, of whom his epitaph says that 

‘“* Few in life did lighten more, 
None thundered more in preaching,” 


devoted many a leisure hour to the com- 
position of that bundle of comical paradox, 


. ‘ aCe e ca “ The \ » | ege . ° 
puns, and facetiousness, “ The Simple | a bilious temperament finds it good to listen 


Te Ward and his 


writings the learned Fuller applied the 


Cobbler of Agawam.” 


question with which we close these pre- 
liminaries : 


** Ridentem dicere verum 
Quis vetat ?” 


“What doth forbid that one may smile, 
And also tell the truth the while ?” 


Let us proceed, then, with our subject, 
which is 

THE HIGHEST STAGE OF CIVILIZATION. 
Bell’s Life in London, 

Printed and published at 170 Strand, in the 


Nunquam Dormio, 
parish of St. Clement Danes, in the city and 
Lihe rty of Westminster, by William Clement, of 
Agents for Ireland: Messrs, 
Smith & Son, Eden-quay, Dublin, 


the same place. 
Foreign 


agent : Mr. Cowie, St. Ann’s Lane. 


We are indebted, indirectly at least, to 
Mr. Cowie for our file of this luminous 
periodical. Beautiful in typography, and 
edited with most unquestionable talent, it 
is not surprising that Bell’s Life in 
London has an immense circulation. It 
appears _to be the organ of the higher 
classes in Great Britain, and comes to us 
full of information relative to the morals, 
the literary taste, and the refined amuse- 
ments of the nobility and gentry of the 


fatherland. Trusting that our readers are 





| 


| love for tobacco. 


in the same teachable frame of mind in 

which we were when perusing its columns, 

we invite them to a literary banquet, at 

which they 

“May quaff instruction while they drink de- 
light.” 


At the outset, however, there is an ob- 
stacle in our way. It arises from a latent 
prejudice against old England, 


“That rash humor which our mothers gave us,” 


and which has grown into a large ulcer 
which John Bull delights to irritate. This, 
Jonathan does not like.. And yet, is it not 
evident that our uncle does it for our good ? 
It is his nature to grumble and find fault. 
He abuses Palmerston at his pleasure. He 
growls at the old fogies who have conducted 
the Crimean war; and it is only when he is 
weary of domestic brawling that he pitches 
into Jonathan’s attempts at literature, his 
slave-holding religion, and his inveterate 
He does it, too, with 


| such evident gusto, that one who is not of 


to him. Only divest yourself of early 
prejudice, and be persuaded that the old 
man is sound at heart, and really proud 
of his trans-Atlantic nephew, and his se- 
verest scratches will have the same effect 
as if he tickled you with a feather. 

Then, again, England is most certainly 
at the head of all nations in civilization, 
literature, and morals. She used to be 
number one also in military affairs. But 
that laurel has been taken from her. 
France wears it. England, since the 
commencement of the Russian war, is 
content to play second fiddle ; and Victo- 
ria, with the father of her babes, is gall- 
ingly patronized by Eugenie, and that 
greatest of all scamps, Louis Napoleon. 
Still, as we have said, in the peaceful 
arts, in religion, in science, in all the re- 
finements of life, 


“That sea-girt isle is mistress of the world.” 


Hence it becomes us, who are but of yes- 
terday, to listen to her counsels, to take 
with all patience her pitiless peltings, and 
to imitate her example; or, at least, to 
keep our Yankee eye upon it as it looms 
up gloriously in the columns of BeLu’s 
Lire in Lonpon. 

With undeviating uniformity the editor 
gives us, every week, at the head of his 


leading column, an article like this: 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


BELL'S LIFE OFFICE, Saturday Night, 12 0 Clock. 








THE COURT. 

Winpsor Castie, Sat., Jan. 12.—Prince Albert, ac- 
companied by the Count de Flanders, left the Castle 
about eleven o'clock this morning for London, via the 
Southwestern Railway, and proceeded to Bucking- 
ham Palace, where they remained about an hour in- 
specting the recent improvements to the building, and 
returning to Windsor about two o'clock. 

ler Majesty and royal family walked in the Home 
Park and grounds adjacent in the forenoon. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons and Mrs. 
Shaw Lefevre took leave of the Queen on their depart- 
ure this morning, as did also Rear-Amirai Hamilton. 

The next dramatic performance in St. George’s Hall 
is expected to take place on Thursday next. 

The royal dinner circle this evening will comprise 
only the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting on the 
Queen and Prince Albert. 

Of course this royal intelligence varies 
from time to time. On one day we are 
told that Prince Albert went out shooting. 
On another, Prince Albert angled for an 
hour and ten minutes with very consider- 
able success. On another, the same illus- 
trious personage visited the royal stables 
and spoke to Bill Buckle. The doings 
of her majesty, the queen, are chronicled 
with the most edifying minuteness. One 
day she takes a drive in her pony phae- 
ton. On another she remains in doors, 
because it rains. Then she has a draw- 
ing-room on Wednesday, and we are told 
who were there. A dramatic performance 
on Saturday might is followed by a royal 
sermon from her majesty’s chaplain on 
Sunday. Prayer meetings, so far as we 
To-day 
the record astounds us by the alarming 
intelligence that her majesty is slightly 
indisposed ; that she has a royal headache ; 
that she did not sleep well ; or that she has 
a cold, attended by a slight cough. 

And then Victoria’s children—we know 
not how many there are now—have their 
ailments, which are duly registered, as 
well as their sports and studies. What 
ean be of more importance than to know 
that they attend to their French lessons, 


have noticed, are not chronicled. 








day, had a fall which alarmed her majesty. 
Dr. Slushington was called in. He or- 
dered an application of brown paper, dipped 
in brandy. Who, of all Bell’s readers, 
did not sympathize with the royal family 
when informed that there was quite a large 
swelling on the left side of the osfrontis 
of his little royal highness, and who did 
not rejoice to be informed in the next bul- 
letin—he is doing well? Then we have 
choice little items of information, which 
derive all their value from the regal rela- 
tionship, even though illegitimate, of the 
individuals referred to, such as this: 


Iiuness or Lorp Apotpnus FirzcLarence.—Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence continues to suffer from a very 
serious attack of gout, which has affected his head, and 
from which, early in the week, he was in a very criti- 
cal state. 


But, attractive as is the theme, we must 
not spend all our time in the presence of 
royalty. The aristocracy have a claim 
upen us. Let us introduce you to the 
Prime Minister, the first nobleman of the 
realm, the accomplished Palmerston. 
Here we have him, in a communication 
which we copy verbatim : 


A GOOD DAY’S SPORT WITH THE HURSLEY. 


Mr. Eprror: I have great pleasure in forwarding 
you an account of a brilliant day's sport with the 
Wursley Hounds. The meet on Monday, 7th, was 
Farley Church, where a large field assembled. The 
jield'w ts honored by the presence of Lord Palmer- 
ston and many gentlemen from the Hambledon and 
Mr. Assheton Smith’s countries. On being thrown 
into Parnel Wood they found immediately, and rattled 
him once round that large cover, when he broke away 
to Eldon Farm, crossing the open to Michemas, straight 
through that cover into the low country. pointing for 
the Dog and Crook, where he was headed back to 
Slaxted Farm, through some large fallows to Michemas, 
on to the open to “Compton House,” the residence of 
that excellent sportsman, T. Edwards, Esq., where 
Pug saved his life by running to ground, and he was 
left for another day. Time, an hour and ten minutes. 
All were well pleased, and many had had quite enough ; 
but the worthy master thought so good a scenting-day 
was not to be thrown away, and trotted off to Parnel 
Wood again, where the pack were soon on one of the 
right sort. Away from Ashley to Up Sumbourne, 
over the open to the coverts of Westwood, streaming 
along at a racing pace, the master and his excellent 
huntsman, “Summers,” well up. Here the hounds 
threw up, and the scent immediately failed; neverthe- 
less Summers, with perseverance and skill, was able to 
hold them on to Norwood, where we again came up to 
our friend, who was halloo’daway by that gallant sports- 
man, Col. Nichols, when the hounds fairly settled to 
him, over as fine a country as man could desire to 
Micheldever, in the Hl. H. country ; but here I am at 
fault. I was indebted to a friend for the line of coun- 
try up to Norwood, but I am sorry to say, here I am, 


| outof my own country, and lost my friend, and dark- 


their geography, and their dancing, unless, | 
indeed, it be that a Shetland pony was 


eo , > =) nies t¢ 1~ y | 
prese nted to her majesty's oldest boy, the | all masters of hounds should be, a good sportsman, 


heir apparent, who has a gold-mounted 
riding-whip, and a pair of spurs for his 
royal heels. The Princess Alice had 
symptoms of hooping-cough; one of her 
royal sisters suffered greatly in cutting 
her eye teeth; and the Prince of Wales, one 


| 


ness obliged the hounds to be stopped. This is the 
first time I have had the pleasure of seeing these 
hounds, and I never saw a quicker or better pack, or a 
more able huntsman. The master (Mr. Lowe) is what 


affable and kind in the extreme to his field—three 
qualifications not often met with. I wish him success, 
and hope the country may never lose him. 
Yours, &., A WELL-WISHER TO FOX-HUNTING. 
Now the reader knows what the Hurs- 
ley is, and if due attention has been paid 


to the preceding extract, some addition 
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has been made to his knowledge of the 
English language. The meet was Farley 
Church. They 
found immediately, and rattled him. We 
agree with this graphic correspondent 


A large field assembled. 


in pronouncing the day’s sport with 
the Hursley brilliant. For ourselves, we 
must say we are not sorry that Pug 


escaped, although his escape must have 
been a severe mortification to the premier, 
who honored the meet, at the church, with 
his presence. But think of the gallant 
Col. Nichols who halloo’d away ! and, as it 
appears, took the shine out of the whole 
party. Think, also, of Mr. Lowe, who is, 
what all masters of hounds should be! 

By the same paper from which the 
above was taken we learn that English 
ladies participate in the refined and grace- 
ful pleasures of fox-hunting. ‘These are 
not, be it noted, females of the lower or- 
ders, or even of the middling classes, but 
ladies in whose veins flows the best blood 
of England. 
brilliant run: 


Read this account of another 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HOUNDS. 


not trespassing too much on your 











spn " int run with the Duke 
re e to the 
ve of the par- 


‘and other 
, will ever 
the ficile 


whicl 
























two mi ir on the Cire 
very we ented the ust 
» fair s it this rite meet, witl 1 

ognomen, T} “habits,” however, carried in 
g e ds a * breeches” 

how a G) rsl red Noth- 

ing was done worthy ! ¢: but 

a little aft 0 r 

the patl e\ 

Mr. Sot! rt’ 

was . ar 

recente, oar 

aw Ay r ‘etbr 

hind the Newnton H« ‘ 

for some distance we wer 

then bore to the right in the dire« 

turning again sharp to the left, wer 

Marsh, leaving Newnton Firs to t 

Tetbury re turning again to tl e made the 

running so strong that the uble House 





and horse 
scent off 


inaccep! 
Weve’r, 
, and raced away to 
the fox crossed the road, 
in Mr. Kilminster’s plantation, 
mda rising dew made him safe, 
is to be hoped, 


was by no means 


i 












Was found, and ran away, 
To live and run an er day. 


The tin 


minutes, 
} 


ip to this point was forty-five 
and the as measured in straight lines on t 
map, Six miles and three-quarters, but allowing for 
turns, at least eight miles of country was crossed in 
that time. One thing only was wanted to make it a 
first-rate run, and that was the fox going straight. 
The impediments were nothing very serious, though 
there were a few walls, which admitted of no A uf 


distance, 








across 


measures, and in the new-sown land the country rode 
awfully deep. I will only add, that Captain Miles and 
Mr. John Bayley went, as usual, like workmen, and a 
gentleman in pink was constantly seen forging uhead 
ty him who writes this, and who 
Fou 


»WED BEHIND. 


So it seems that there in 


England, “ partizans” who do not think 


are, even 
that chasing a fox is the facile princeps 
of a true Briton’s duty. They are, how- 
ever, few, and scarcely worth an argu- 
ment, mere “ staggers” and “ draggers.” 

Next in importance to fox-hunting, in 
the esteem of England’s aristocracy, ap- 
pears to be the racing of horses. Several 
solid columns of Bell's Life are devoted, 
to ealled Tue 
To begin at the beginning of this 


in every what is 
Turr. 


intensely interesting part of our subject, 


issue, 


we have the record of births, followed by 
the important ceremony of giving names to 
the | 


new-born. he 
department of biology more clearly shows 


Perhaps nothing in t 
our immense inferiority to our progenitors 
the water than our parsimonious 
use of types in this respect. So far from 
recording the birth of horses, our upper 
circles are chary of publishing even the 
advent of human beings with souls immor- 
tal. 


hemisphere is found in the following! 


What a lesson to the gentry of this 





FOALS, &c. 
On the 9th inst. at Theobald’s Stud Farm, Stockwell, 
Brenna, by Bran, a filly to Grecian. 
On the 9th inst. at Middle Park Farm, Eltham, 
Kent, Mr. Blenkiron’ t it’s dam,) 6 





8s Empress, (Autoer 
filly by Kingston, and wi t 8 
at Mid 


irl Fitzwil 





On the 10th inst. liam’s 
| Problem, a colt to The He be put to Volti- 
geur, 
On the 2d inst. The Maid of Ly me, a colt to New- 
minster. 


primarily, the object i 


| foals 


shorough has » following names 














Lord Lond 
to his yearlin Br f by lea r out of Extasy, 
Delight; toy Weatherbit out of Erring, Ge “2 
by Don Jolin out of Epaulette, Murdtornes; f by 
Backbiter, dam by Birdeateher out of Mickleton Mead, 
(FoR nd ec by Don John or Mickey Free out of 
Pi Lamplighter, Mik«, 
‘Anson has named his yearlings as follow 





ight in Novem- 








Gr ¢ by Chanticleer out of a mare bo 
, 1853, of Mr. Peter Nicoll, as Petrowna, by Velo- 
pede, Vietor Emanuel; and f by Chanticleer out 

of Captain Cornish’s « die 


lam, //owte 
' thi 






Mr. R. Drewitt ha ed his bay filly by Knight of 
Gwynne out of ( and his brown 
filly by Hippoelytus on ilette, Rouge et Noir, 

Mr. W. Etwall’s yearling coit by Bay Middleton « 
of Soldier's Joy, is called Brown Middleton 


And now le t 


us look at the great object for which these 


Important matters, these. 


named, and educated with 
It is to improve the 

In 
But, 
s, evidently, to make 
The /atest state of the odds is 
the standing title to an editorial column. 


Here is the last intelligence we have 


are so 
much anxious care. 
breed of this noble animal, is it not 2 


a secondary sense it is, doubtless. 


money. 











REVIEWS 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS. 


MONDAY, Jan. 7.—Although the Room was more 
numerously attended than it has been of late, the pub- 
lication of the entries for the Spring Handicaps does 
not appear to have given any impetus to the betting on 
those events; the transactions hereafter quoted being 
all to trifling sums. The Derby betting presented no 
feature, if we except an outlay of £250 on Wentworth 
at 8 to 1, (the commissioner anxious to increase his 
investments,) and the upward tendency of Artillery, 
who was backed for £100 at 20 to 1, but at the bre ak 
up of the Room 1,000 to 60 was taken twice. 4,000 to 
60 was also taken about Ringdropper, in the same 
stable. 

Flybynight and Yellow Jack were backed freely for 
the Two Thousand Guinea Stakes, the former at 4 to 
1, and the latter at 5 to 1 

Two THovsanp GuINEA STAKES.—7 to 2 agst Flyby- 
night (tk), 5 to 1 agst Yellow Jack (tk), 7 to 1 agst 
Milton (tk), to 7 to 1 agat Polmoodie (tk) 

Curster Cup.— 30 to 1 agst Coroner, 1,000 to 20 agst 
Imogene (tk), 1,000 to 20 agst Rifleman (tk), 1,000 to 
20 agst Fatalist (tk), 1,000 to 15 agst Yorkshire Grey 
(tk), 1,000 to 15 agst Lady Tatton (tk), 1,000 to 15 agst 
Yellow Jack (tk.) 

Tue Derpy.—s to 1 agst Wentworth, 9 to 1 agst Fly- 
bynight, 10 to 1 agst Ellington (tk), 500 to 30 agst Artil- 
lery (tk), 1,000 to 20 agst Wild Irishman (tk), 1,000 to 
15 agst Ringdropper (tk). 

LiverPooL STEEPLE Crase.—15 to 1 offered on the 
field, but nothing done. 


In the same paper from which this is 
copied, we have what the editor calls “ an 
defending the character 
England’s noblest dukes, and 
incidentally setting forth the indispensable 
necessity of betting. As the reader will 
writer is a classical scholar, and 
that he knows 


admirable letter,” 


of one of 


see, the 
gives ample evidence 


whereof he affirms : 


TO THE EDITOR OF BELL'S LIFE IN LONDON, 

Sin: I observe in your paper of the 80th Dec. a let- 
ter signed “ K.,” purporting to give an account of the 
present state of the Turf. As it is evidently written 
with the best feelings, as well as paved with good 
intentions, it may be more productive of mischief 
than if it emanated from a hostile pen: in my humble 
iion all the writer's theories are fallacious, all his 
proposals impracticable, and nine-tenths of his asser- 
tions incorrect— 





** At melius fuerat non s¢ sribere, 
Tutum ‘semper erit. 


namque tacere— 


Betting is a necessary adjunct to racing, and the 
laudable object of every man who wishes well to the 
Turf is to try to diminish the aecempanying evils by 
establishing suitable rules which cunnot be evaded 
and whie h will he enforced, 
says, “do away as much as possible with all 
betting: it is not required for racing, which is far more 
enjoyable sport without it.” This is a matter of taste ; 
but what brought 370 horses to Newmarket in one 
week last October, and produced 55 races? Certainly 
not the stakes advertised, which were of trifling value: 
it was owing to the facilities afforded by the Betting 
Ring to horse owners to back their horses. Now, sup- 
posing, g, for the sake of argument, that betting was abol- 
ished, what would be the result? In the course of 
three years not one-tenth of the present number of 
horses would be in training; the Tiiousand Guinea 
yearlings would fetch 80 guineas, and four-fifths of the 
race courses would be ploughed up. 


“R.,” we think, is effectually used up 
on this point; and with regard to his 
reckless assertion that the late excellent 
Duke of Portland did not bet, thus aspers- 
ing the memory of the dead, he is met and 
vanquished by this admirable letter-writer, 
who says : 
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: “T have often betted with the | calls himself S 


ie in a _— way. He laid the ail 
to 200 sovs. against Bedlamite for the St. 
Leger at 20 and 30 to 1.” Scandalous, 
was it not, that the noble Duke of Port- 
land—dead and in his grave—should be 
charged with lending his countenance to 
anything which would have a tendency to 
plow up “ four-fifths of the race courses!” 
We congratulate his grace’s family that so 
vile a slander is set at rest. 

But this betting upon the result of a 
race, even if its morality is to be settled 
by the example of the very highest circles 
in the highest stage of civilization, is it 
not, after all, a hazardous thing ? 

To bet? To win? Perchance to lose! 

For in that manly sport may we not lose? 
There’s the respect that makes a Yankee pause, 
And rather bear the ills he suffers 

Than fly to others which he knows not of. 


Poor, unsophisticated Yankee! Why, 
in this very number of Bell’s delectable 
paper there are at least ascore of gentlemen 
who proffer their services to secure any- 
body against the possibility of losing. 
Read the following advertisement : 

] ERBY, TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS, and 

CHESTER CUP.—Any gentleman may easily 
win a heavy stake on the above events by obtaining 
my advice, as I have, at an enormous expense, pro- 
vided myself with reliable information from head- 
quarters, that must win, barring accidents. Terms for 
each event, 25 postage stamps. Now is your time to 
get on, as the horses are at long shots. Only one horse 


for each event. Address, SAMPSON DAY, Post 
Office, Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, London. 
Are you not satisfied that, as Mr. 


Sampson Day says, now is your time to 
get on? Perhaps you fear that little ex- 
“barring accidents.” Bell will 
introduce you to gentlemen who do not 
bar anything, who make assurance doubly 
sure, and take a bond from fate. Hear 
what Mr. George Dockeray says, and if 
you have a fiver, and a particle of faith in 
fallen humanity, and no honest way of 
earning your bread, send it to him by the 
next steamer. Be for once an English- 
man, patronize this most refined and 
manly of British sports, and at the same 
time replenish your own purse: 


ception, 


( NE HUNDRED POUNDS to COMMENCE the 

SEASON WITIL—Those gentlemen who intend 
to back horses for the principal events during the forth- 
coming season should send a fiver (more or less can be 
invested for them) to Mr. GEORGE DOCKERAY, 
who will return the above amount to them the day 
after the meeting, without the slightest risk of losing 
the fiver. 


Not the slightest risk! But Mr. George 
Dockeray is outdone by a gentleman who 
Stamford. Having no han- 
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dle to his name, we presume he must be a 
nobleman. He does not ask you to send 
him a fiver. He only advises you, for 
your own sake, to go fora “raker.” Of 
course you will make him a present from 


your winnings, when you getthem. That’s 
all he asks. Listen to Stamford : 
JAYMENT from WINNINGS ONLY. --STAM- 


i 


has now ready his Derby winner. 
1 can now be had, but he will win. The Two Thou- 
sand at Stol. Liverpool Steeple Chase, Metropolitan, 
and Chester Cup, first-rate advice. Now is your time 


FORD, the unequaled successful racing adviser, 
From 80 to 40 to 


to go for a raker. Your liberal presents from your 
winnings on Mr. Sykes for the Cesarewitch have en- 
abled me to engage several additional agents. Re- 





member, one horse for each race, and no pay until won. 


There are, we confess, mysteries beyond 
our comprehension connected with this 


subject. Here, in this republican climate, 
winning and losing go hand in hand. 
When a gambler, or a broker in Wall- 


wins, it is almost always the case 
But on the other 
Britons 
are to be relied upon, everybody may win. 


street, 
that somebody 
side of the water, if 


loses. 
these true 
Surely there ought to be no poverty in 
England. All trickery 
deception on the part of Mr. Dockeray, or 
Mr. Day, or the Marquis of Stamford, i 

of course, out of the question. Bell—who, 
as you will see presently, does everything 


suspicion of or 


on the square—would not give publicity to 
proposals not strictly honorable and En- 
Indeed, of the 
alluded to challenges the world to bring 
He 
thus sums up his deeds of benevolence and 
true British philanthropy : 


glish. one gentlemen 


gainst him a well-founded complaint. 





above and other winning meectir 
ited 


For the 


season I have commissions for ne 


per cent 


exec 


ir ly 
and won upward of £50,000, which sum has 


yersons, 
after the race” 


een paid mo inctually the day 
i ave only to add, that it 


com sion;) and I} 


Ue 














is my most sincere wish that ny gentleman who en- 
trusts me with his money to lay out, and has any just 
cause of complaint to m ike, that he will do so publi cly 
in this +. and any expense that he may be at in 
doing so wi cheerfully 1 pay For the t ew- 
market I shall be able to return a ore at stake for all 
money sent me to put on; I sh all - to receive 
commissions up to first post the day of th e race. Cash 
sent up by notes or P. ©, order ps syable in the city. 
Letters addressed to Mr. Dockeray, at the General 
Post Office, City. 


Can anything be fairer than that? He 
pay the of pro- 
claiming his own rascality; nay, it is his 


will cheerfully expense 
most sincere wish to do it, if anybody can 
find it for him. With all our 
native distrust of 
Dockeray, we are 
to add, as a matter of sheer 


American 
and 
such gentlemen as Mr. 


predilections, our 
constrained 
justice, that as yet no one has accepted his 
challenge. 

It is fair to state that, in looking over 


} nor 
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our file, we do find one or two instances 
of bets said to be lost, and, what is most 
remarkable, the losers are held up as un- 
willing to pay. We can only account for 
this strange anomaly by supposing that the 
person or persons to whom James Fidda- 
man refers are not of the aristocracy, per- 


| haps not even Britons; or, it may be that 


Fiddaman labors under a mistake as to 
the price of Veteran, or the success of Lord 
of the Isles, at the last Derby. At any 
rate, it is certain t} nat neither Fiddaman, 
the 
threatens to publish, secured the services 
of Dockeray cr Stamford. ine ille lac- 
ryme: 


‘persons’ whose names he 


| Bre “pane Norfolk, 

If the person do NOT 
James Fiddaman, respecting the price of Veteran for 
the last Cambridgeshire, within 10 days from the date 


hereof, his name will be PUBLISHED in the paper as 
] 


“ere 12, 1856.—Notice. 


PAY the BET over to 





a defaulter: and if the person in the same town do not 
pay over the money he owes respecting the Lord of 
the Isles for the last Derby, his name will also be pub 
lished 

Pass we now to the Ratting depart- 
ment, or, as it is called by Bell, the 
Canine Fancy. In our verdancy we 
supposed this variety of English sport 
pertained rather to the lower orders. Not 
so, by any means. Read the account of 


what took place at Jemmy Shaw’s: 


7 he grand show and distribution of the annt ial prizes 
Jemmy Shaw’ 8, tuok place on wed 6th inst. in the 
a sence ‘of above tivo hundred gentlemen a fan- 


ciers, who expressed their ofuieetion, - liberally sub- 
scribing toward the next prize fund. On this oceasion 
no less than twelve beautiful collars, highly finished, 
were awarded. 

Is the reader curious to know what it is 
that the two hundred gentlemen and fan- 
Bell will tell him what they 
do at Jemmy Shaw’s : 


ciers fancy 2 





















Ratting sports in reality next Tuesday evening, at 
Jemmy Shaw’s truly sporting “erib,” the Queen's 
Head Tavern, Crown-court, Win treet, Hay- 
market. There is a good supply of 1 rats for ee. 
lic or private sport. Next Wednesday there will be 

| Strong muster of old fanciers to propose, &e., also “top 
bers. Bu yers and sell rs can meet with 
inity of e xchanging, &e. A list of stock 
TI great ratting sweepstakes, for the 
benefit of ‘old Char ley Aistrap, comes off at Jemmy 
aw’s next Tuesday week, and the great 100 rat match 

on Tuesday fortnis ghit. 

The match against time to destroy 25 rats under 
1 3-4 min. comes off next Tuesday evening at T. Beau- 
mont’s, Grapes, Albemarle-str Clerkenwell. Theo 

|} owner of the dog has staked ( n the event. 


} match can be made 
} 


| the 














Several other matches with small dog 1 ferrets will 
take place. eood § supply of rats always re ady : A 
Beaumont will match his bitch Tiny to kill from 20 to 
100 rats against any other dog at ’h to £50. The 


‘at the above ho 


1Se, 


This 
an interesting ceremony, 
between Shot and 
little difference of opinion arose between 


enrolling of fresh members must 
be and the match 
Rough, in which some 
doubtless, 


ventlemen amateurs, was, 
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decided justly by Bell, to whom both par- 
ties appealed. We have not room for the 
extended account, and the following edi- 
torial announcement, in his next week’s 
paper, must satisfy the reader’s anxiety. 
How like a philosopher the editor gives 
his calm, frank, manly decision : 


Snot v. Roves.—A question was decided by us last 
week in our “ Answers to Correspondents,” on which 
depended the fate of the stakes in this match. We 
then stated that, if the number of rats was one short, 
the rat must be supplied, and the time added. Now, 
it appears that Rongh entered the pit first, and killed 
in 2 min. 56 see.; and then Shot completed his task in 
1 min. 45 sec.; but on counting the dead rats (how 
it happened is somewhat mysterious,) it appears that 
one is short. The owner of Shot asks for another rat 
(plenty are at hand,) and the owner of the other dog 
This he clearly had no right to do; and, in 
doing so, decidedly loses the match. The owner of 
Shot will make another match when this is settled, and 
has left £5 in our hands for that purpose. 


refuses. 


Bell is an exceedingly candid man. 
He goes for having everything done on 
He will not publish ex parte 
A true Briton is Bell; hear 


the square. 
statements. 
him : 

We have received a letter signed “J. Sherman,” 
giving an account, in not very favorable terms, of a 
ratting match that took place at the Grapes, Albemarle- 
street, on New-Year's night, but being an ea parte 
statement, we shall not give it publicity. We trust 
that Mr. Beaumont would, for his own sake, see that 
everything was conducted on the square. 

Having given a fair sample of the aris- 
tocratic amusements with horses and dogs, 
we reach, in our descending seale, another 
of animals who are trained with 
equal care, upon whom money is staked 
with the same British spirit, and whose 
deeds with even more 
Here is Bell’s latest pro- 


class 


are chronicled 
minuteness. 


gramme : 


THE RING. 


FIGHTS TO COME. 


Jan. 28.—Carter and Moran—£10 a side, Ashton. 
Fes. 4.—Hatton and Langham’s Black—£25 a side, 
London. 
5.—Ingram and Thomas—£25 a side, Bristol. 
Apr. 29.—Johnny Walker and Hayes—£300 a side, 
London. 
May 19.—Harry Broome and Tom Paddock—£200 
a side, London. 
June 3.—Sam Simmonds and Brettle—£200 a side, 
London. 
4.—The Tipton Slasher and Aaron Jones— 
£100 a side and the Championship. 


The reader will do injustice to the pluck 
of our enlightened progenitors, and to the 
liberality of the nobility and gentry of 
Great Britain, if he supposes that this 
record contains all the “ fights to come” 
previous to the fourth of June. There 
are a great many more for which the ar- 
rangements are not yet perfect. Bell's 
Life devotes a large portion of its news 
columns to challenges, meetings of back- 








ers, and other diplomatic preliminaries. 
As, for instance, take a few gleanings 
from the editorial columns : 


Alfred Newton of Westbromwich will fight Smoker 
of Dudley at Sst 2lb, for £10 aside. Money ready at 
Alfred Lloyd's, Shingler’s Arms, Hill Top, Westbrom- 
wich. 

Young Rider of Bristol will fight J. Morris at 7st 
12lb, for £10 or £15 a side. Money ready at Solid 
Coates’s, the Crown, Tower-street, Birmingham. 

Young Goddard, who set-to with Tom Callas’s son 
on Wednesday, at the benefit, will fight any novice at 
7st 2lb, for a purse, in the same ring with Hatton and 
the Black. 

Simon Finighty will fight the Caledonian Mouse, or 
Tom Bell, at 7st 8lb, for from £5 to £25 a side. Money 
ready at Mr. Beaumont’s Grapes, Albemarle-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Jem Mace of Norwich will make a match with Mr. 
Paret’s novice at 10st 2lb, for £25 a side, should not 
Owen Lea agree to fight him. He will take £5 to 
come to London. A letter addressed to Cubitt, Two 
Brewers, Norwich, will be attended to. 

MowuntTJoOY AND Brapsnaw.—A small sum is down 
for a match, at catch weight, between the veteran 
Mountjoy and Bill Bradshaw, of the Hampshire Hog, 
Red-cross-street, Borough; to fight for £10 a side. 

INGRAM AND Tuomas.—We have received a further 
deposit of £2 10s a side for this match, which comes 
off on the 5th of Feb. The next deposit of £2 10s a 
side is to be sent next week. 

Hatron anp Travers.—The final deposit of £2 10s 
a side for this match is to be posted at the Coach and 
Horses, High-street, Woolwich, on the 29th inst. 

The fights mentioned in the table are 
fixed facts, the blunt all posted, amount- 
ing, as will be seen, to about eight thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, in addition to 
the liberal sums which the sporting gentry 
will bet on the several occasions. Inde- 
pendently of the large stake, the fight 
between Johnny Walker and Hayes ex- 
cites great interest. Johnny seems to be 
the favorite; but the knowing ones are of 
opinion that Hayes is slap up to the mark. 
He is said to be clever at a facer, but not 
equal to Johnny at a cross-buttock. 

The great event of the season, how- 
ever, will be the fight between the Tipton 
Slasher and Aaron Jones. The champi- 
onship of England is depending upon it 
They have both won many laurels, and 
both have been frequently covered with 
British glory. Their bread-baskets have 
been damaged; their nobs have been pep- 
pered; their ogles darkened ; their snort- 
ers clareted. Aaron is up to the trick 
of punishing a knowledge - box, and the 
Slasher knows how to spoil an antago- 
nist’s cannister. Seven to five on the 
Slasher. 

Our readers may gain information rela- 
tive to the interest excited in England by 
a prime set-to, and have their ideas cor- 
rected relative to the respectability of the 
combatants, by the following remarks, 
introductory to an accurate account of the 
great fight between Phil. Sampson and 
Tom Brown: 
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bi. 
“The out-and-out Fanciers left London in | less money depending upon the issue— 


considerable numbers on the Sunday and Mon- 
day previous, for Birmingham and Wolverhamp- 
ton. The latter place was overflowing with 
company of every description; all the inns 
crowded to excess, and dabs could not be had 
at any price. The little towns and villages 
contiguous to Wolverhampton came in also for 
their share of company. 

“On Tuesday morning vast multitudes were 
toddling toward the scene of action. Vehicles 
of all sorts were in motion; equestrians and 
pedestrians thronged the way from Birming- 
ham, Walsall, Dudley, Wednesbury, Bridge- 
north, and Stafford, Lichfield, Shrewsbury, and 
other distant towns. Brown cut a prime dash 
on his turn-out to the ground; he was seated 
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| well, we may as well own up and knock 


| under. 


We can’t come it—we believe that 


| is the phrase, Uncle John—we can’t come 


with his friend Spring, and several others, in a | 


landau, his own property, decorated on the | 


panels with the sign of his house at Bridge- 
north, and drawn by four fine horses, while a 
great number of well-mounted gentlemen formed, 
as it were, his body-guard. Both Sampson and 
Brown waited at the Bradford Arms till the 
time arrived for entering the ring. Arrange- 
ments on the ground had been made with much 
skill and attention. A circle of wagons, with 
a stage on a convenient spot, formed the exter- 
nal barrier; in front of these, the spectators on 
foot were kept at a distance of several yards 
from the twenty-four feet ring, by a strong 
circle of ropes and stakes. The ring itself was 
formed with posts of great thickness, deeply 
fixed in the earth, and three ropes, one more 
than the usual number, were affixed to them. 
The number of spectators could not have been 
less than twenty-five thousand—some persons 
guessed their numbers at forty thousand—of 
these, at least fifteen thousand were unable to 
see the twenty-four feet ring, and were conse- 
quently continually pressing forward. 

“A few minutes before one o’clock, Brown, 
leaning on the arm of Tom Spring, threw his 
hat into the ring ; he was received with a prime 
The appearance of the Bridgenorth 
hero was highly prepossessing; he was dressed 
in a blue coat, white cord breeches, and top 
boots. Sampson appeared soon afterward, and 
his friends, in their turn, rent the air with 
applause. Phil. was also well togged. On the 
entrance of the latter boxer, Brown, who was 
sitting on the hamper containing the bottles, 
&e., rose up, and holding out his hand with a 
good-natured smile, said, : Well, my boy, how 
are you?’ Sampson gave him his mauley, but 
turned another way with an angry scowl, and 


oo 


merely repeated, ‘How are you? 


welcome, 


In good sooth, this must have been a 
goodly sight. ‘The prime dash cut by 
Brown, in his own landau, so beautifully 
his four fine horses, bloods, 


doubtless ; the great number of real gen- 


decorated ; 


tlemen, well-mounted, who composed his 
body-guard ; the cord breeches and top 
boots of the Bridgenorth hero; the tog 
of his antagonist ;. the chivalry of England, 
to the number of twenty five thousand at 
least, every man of them with more or 





it, here in the States. But then we are 
young yet, you know, and who can tell to 
what we may grow with your august ex- 
ample before us, and so many of your tip- 
toppers as you graciously send to our 
shores annually ? 

Of the fight we may not copy the 
whole account, with its brilliant array of 
English tropes and figures. It must suf- 
fice to say that the Bridgenorth hero was 
licked, and Phil. Sampson was declared 
the conqueror on the forty-second round. 
Cause why? “The big un,” says the nar- 
rator, ‘‘ was reduced to a complete state 
of distress ; his left peeper completely in 
darkness, his right severely damaged, and 
His left 


It is satis- 


his conk almost cut to pieces. 
shoulder was also dislocated.” 

factory to have the assurance, from the same 
unquestionable authority, that “he displayed 
game of the first quality.”’ And, again, “ no 
one could dispute the bravery and game 
manifested by Brown throughout the fight ;”” 
and yet, once more, “ the hero of Bridge- 
north must have suffered severely, owing 
to the accident of his shoulder, and which 
stamps him an out and out game man to 
have contested the battle after his left 
had been Little 
pieces of plaster these for his darkened 
But the 
glorification of the conqueror, ah! that 


shoulder dislocated.” 


peepers and his mutilated conk. 


was prime. ‘The rejoicings of John Bull 


when the French took the Malakoff were 
tame in the comparison : 


“The return from the mill was full of bustle 
and incident ; Sampson’s colors were flying in 
all directions, out of the of several 
houses on the road, on the tops of the coaches, 
and * Sampson for ever!’ to the end of the 
chapter, from the chaffers of the Fancy. ‘The 
road-side houses never experienced anything 
like such a prime day for the return of blunt; 
and ‘ success to milling’ was on the tip of the 
tongues of all the landlords of the lush-cribs. 

“Sampson left the ground under the patron- 
age of Mr. Beadsworth, in tip-top style; and, 
during part of his journey, on his victorious 
return to Birmingham, the carriage which con- 
veyed Phil..and his friends was drawn by eight 
horses. Through the streets of Dirmingham 
his reception was enthusiastic: Sampson was 
loudly cheered by the spectators, and drawn by 
six prads, until he arrived at the house of Ar- 
thur Matthewson. Every room in Arthur’s 
crib was crowded to excess by the admirers of 
the Art of Self-defence ; and the anxiety of the 
persons in the street to gain admittance, to 


windows 














have a peep at the conqueror of Brown, defied 
all description. Matthewson found it abso- 
lutely necessary to employ two men, in addi- 
tion to strong bolts, to prevent his doors from 
being torn off their hinges.” 


As is the case, occasionally, with be- 
nevolent institutions in this country, so in 
England an appeal is needed, now and 
then, for money. Up to the latest dates Bell 
had only received about three hundred 
dollars toward the purchase of what he 
calls a magnificent trophy, the champion’s 
belt. How handsomely he makes his 
appeal to the supporters of the noble art— 
to the patricians—hinting that this sad 
deficiency arises entirely from forgetful- 
ness on their part, as we suppose it does, 
and then asking their pardon, as a com- 
moner, for calling patrician attention to 
the subject: 


THE CHAMPION’S BELT. 
All the money we have received toward this magnifi- 


cent trophy does not yet amount to £60. The matter 


has now been some time in abeyance, and we appeal to 


our readers to come forward at once with their sub- 
scriptions in order that it may be at once commenced, 
with a view to its completion before the two forth- 
coming battles fur the Championship. Several patri- 
cian supporters of the noble art some time ago inti- 
mated their intention of supporting the undertaking, 
and, as they have probably forgotten it, we trust they 
will now pardon our calling it to their recollection. 
But we have almost reached the limit 
assigned us. Our remaining space will 
not allow us to dwell upon the British 
amusements of wrestling, of which we 
have several interesting accounts ; pedes- 
trianism, ecribbage, quoits, pigeon-shoot- 
ing, cricket, cock-fighting, chasing a pig 
with a greased tail, grinning through a 
horse collar, and other matters which 
make up life in London. It is of the less 
consequence, however, as we have seru- 
pulously aimed to keep within the upper 
circles, and none of the latter-named 
sports are of so genteel a character as 
those we have endeavored to set before 
the reader. ‘They pertain more properly 
to the lower classes, mere mechanics, who 
work for their bread, and we are not sure 
that the better educated and more refined 
of the aristocracy do not rate them de- 
cidedly low. Perhaps we ought to make 
an exception in favor of cock-fighting. 
The record in honor of Joe Hough, in a 
paper which only chronicles marriages in 
high life that are “to come off,” and 
deaths among those of the upper circles 
who have gone off, admonishes us that 
we may have done our British exemplars 
injustice with reference to cock-fighting. 
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If we have been in error, our ignorance is 
the only plea we have to offer; and as the 
best atonement in our power, we copy 
Bell’s brief obituary notice of one famous 
in the department alluded to: 
NewMakKET. — Died, on Tuesday last, suddenly, 
from disease of the heart, whilst riding in a convey- 
ance on the Cambridge-road, near the turnpike- gate, 
with Mr. Wm. Tongue, of Manchester, Joe Hough, who 


had been known for many years on the 
and also famous for his management of fighting cocks. 








In our own justification we must be 
permitted to add that, with our American 
education, and our republican narrowness 
of conception, it ought not to surprise our 
Uncle John that we are unable to see any 
good reason for ranking either of the sports 
alluded to below horse-racing, fox-hunt- 
ing, or mutual man-mauling. 
sible that there is a luxury in these latter 
diversions of which we have no adequate 
conception, as there is certainly a felicity 
in the choice language used to describe 
them which writers on this side of the 
water cannot equal, and which, we fear, 


It is pos- 


some of our readers will scarcely under- 
stand. That, however, is not the fault 
of our British brethren. 
tune. We must bear it as best we may. 
In the meantime John will continue to 


It is our misfor- 


laugh at our ignorance, to ridicule our 
customs, to taunt our females with ina- 
bility to ride steeple-chases, our men with 
lack of pluck, and our authors of both 
sexes with inability to write decent Eng- 
lish. And has he not the right to do all 
these things ? 
of every mote, is it not his province, nay, 
his duty, as a good uncle, to show up the 
Yankee beams which cause us as a people 


so awfully to squint ? + 


His own eye being purged 


———_—__—___ ++ <> + ————— 


[For the National Magazine.] 


OUTER AND INNER. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


The harsh conditions of this outer life 
Rest heavily upon our inner being: 
Day calleth unto day, the role of strife, 
And toil, and care ; and thus forever seeing 
Its sad necessities, the poor immortal 
Sits famish’d in its prison-house of clay ; 
Striving in vain to reach the dusty portal 
That shutteth out the Spirit Land of day! 
Still cireling round the central sphere of mind, 
Thoughts rise like stars, intensely pure and 
clear : 
While e’en as is a magic glass enshrined, 
New forms of life, idealized appear. 
And thus the Outer turns from paths of toil and 
strife, 
To touch the threshold of the Innermost of life ! 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT HUMAN DIET. 


F an ignorant miller were told that his 
flour would some day be converted into 


human blood, he would laugh at the notion | 


just as much as if told that any part of his 


body could be made available—as it can— | 


in the manufacture of lucifer matches. 


There is no external resemblance between | 


the fine white powder which fills his sacks 
and the crimson fluid which streams from 
the heart. ‘There is still less similarity be- 
tween that powder and the brawny muscles 
that render him a terror to the whole vil- 


lage. Yet, if the man were to sentence 


himself to live exclusively on the produce 


of his mill—and he might do so without for- 
feiting his prowess, provided he retained 
the bran, wherein the most nutritive prin- 
ciple largely exists—it is plain that his 
flour must resolve itself into blood, and 
} 


become consolidated 


this blood must again 
into flesh. At the first glance, indeed, an 


analysis of bread would only seem to ren- 


der the mystery more perplexing still. The | 


¢ ] 


chief ingredient, in point of quantity, is 
found to be water. Nearly one half of 


every wheaten loaf is compose d of this 
mild and unpretending fluid. Sut it so 
happens that water is also the preponderat- 


ing element in the constitution of solid men 


and women. 


one hundred and fifty-four pounds, will be | 


surprised to learn that he has only thirty- 
eight pounds of dry matter in the whole of 
his body. Upward of one hundred weight 
of his humanity is literally identical in na- 
ture with the liquid which drops from the 
clouds or is pumped from the soil, (after 


1] 
filtering itself perhaps through the nearest 


churehyard.) If the water in our frames 


were not associated with more consistent | 
materials, we should have to live in buck- 
ets or barrels, and people would subside 


Into liqu | masses chargeds with a fi W 


soluble salts, and depositing a small quan- 


tity of matter by way of sediment. Strange, | 


therefore, : 


should be so sueculent in their composition, 


It may appear, that our frames 


it is necessary that our diet should corre- 


spond. Hence the natural fitness of a com- 


mnodity which, like flour, possesses, and is 


cay ible of taking up, SO large a proportion 
\ dry erust is, in truth, a tank 
of moisture We drink bread as well as 


of water 


eat it. In like manner, out of one hund- 
red parts of lean beef, seventy-eight ar 
nothing more than water mixed with blood. 


. | 
Any gentleman who weighs | 





| A 
| Apples, gooseberries, mushrooms, and 


many other articles of food, yield eighty per 
cent. of this catholic fluid. Three quarters 
of every potato are simple moisture. Car- 
rots are extravagantly humid, eighty-three 
parts being composed of the same liquid. 
Turnips should be sipped; they contain 
| only ten parts of solid food to ninety of 
water. It is among the gourd tribe, 
however, that we find the most striking 
examples of succulence. In the water- 


melon ninety-four parts of every mouth- 


ful consists of mere moisture ; and in the 


cucumber you get only three morsels of 
substantial matter to ninety-seven of con- 
densed vapor. Well might the old pasha, 
Mohammed Ali, consume a forty-pound 


! 
} 
| | , | 
| melon at a single sitting, and even treat it 
| as an easy appendix te an excellent repast ! 
The second noticeable ingredient in 
| bread will surprise the non-chemical reader 
almost as much as the first.* He will find 
| it difficult to believe that animal fiber may 
be extracted from muffins or biscuits, and 
though he admits figuratively that all flesh 


| 

as - 

| is grass, he may object to regard it liter- 
| ally as flour. Wheaten bread, however, 
| contains six per cent. of a substance called 
| gluten, which, when analyzed, is found to 
| exhibit the same ultimate elements as the 


° After the lapse of a few d Lys bread loses its 
softness, and becomes apparently dry. Most 
| persons, if asked the cause of this change, would 
| ascribe it to the loss of moisture. But the fact 
is, that stale bread contains exactly the same 
quantity of water as new. The alteration is 
supposed to be due to some internal action 
| among the atoms; for if a stale loaf is ex- 
| posed in a close ly covered tin to a heat not ex- 
ceeding that of boiling water, for a period of 
half an hour or an hour, and then allowed to 
cool, it will be found to have recovered its 
youth, and will be restored in appearance and 
properties to the condition of new bread. As 
another illustration, we may refer to the de- 
velopment of a/cohol in flour during the process 
of conversion into bread. The total abstainer 
will be greatly alarmed to learn that at one 
stage of that process the farina, which he re- 
gards as the mildest of eatable things, is re ally 
pervaded with his deadly enemy. During the 
fermentation excited by the yeast, part of the 
starch in the flour is converted into sugar, and 
this, again, is resolved into carbonic acid and 
aleohol. Literally alcohol, were peat! Fortu- 
nately the adversary is compelled to evacuate the 
bread when exposed to the heat of the oven, and 


thus it becomes impossible to get drunk on quar- 
tern loaves. Mischievous bakers in England, 
with a glimmering of science in their heads, 
have sometimes attempted to imprison the ar- 
dent element, and have audaciously announced 
that they sell “ Bread with the gin in it!” 





= 
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fibrin of muscle. Both are represented 
by the same chemical formula, and both 
belong to a striking series of substances 
known as the protein compounds, which 
correspond, to a remarkable extent, in 
their constitution and dietary uses. In 
the gluten of bread, therefore, the fibrin of 
the flesh already exists, and hence Swift 
was a good deal nearer the truth than he 
imagined, when he penned that witty scene 
in the Tale of a Tub, where my Lord Peter 
attempts to persuade his Lutheran and 
Calvinist brothers that a dry crust was as 
fine a piece of mutton as ever came out of 
Leadenhall market.* 

But besides the materials demanded for 
the repair or enlargement of the tissues, 
and which may therefore be called the 
body-building principles, others are needed 
for the purpose of providing a e~nstant 
supply of animal heat. Our food must 
contain a quantity of fuel, and not a little 
either, for as the temperature of the body 
is higher than that of the atmosphere, 
averaging, in fact, about 98° Fahrenheit, 
we are plundered of our calorie continually. 
Now every grain of wheat includes, if 
we may so speak, its own little stock of 
oil and coke ; that is to say, it is equipped 
with a quantity of fat, starch, gum, and 
other substances, which, by combining 
with the oxygen inspired, are burned with- 
in the body on the same principle, but not 
with the same fiery manifestations, as tal- 
low or coal are burned without it. 

It would be impossible, in our limited 
space, to refer particularly to the mineral 
matters which bread, like all other perfect 
food, must include. Our food should 
* contain a due admixture of vegetable 
and animal substances, in which the pro- 
portions of the three most important con- 
stituents, fat, starch or sugar, and fibrin or 
gluten, are properly adjusted.” It is here 
that the wonderful instinct already men- 
tioned, which leads mankind to mingle 
various articles of diet so as to obtain all 
the necessary elements, comes into con- 
spicuous play. 
chemical knowledge whatever, the stom- 
ach appears from time to time to have 


given strong hints to its owner, which have | 


* Nearer the truth, we say, in this respect— 
that fibrin may be, and is extracted from bread 





Without possessing any | 


by the chemistry of digestion and assimilation. | 


But lest the remark should seem to favor the 
Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, be it ob- 
served that analysis furnishes a fatal implement 





led to combinations as subtle and efficient 
as if they had been prescribed by the pro- 
foundest science. Why, for instance, 
should bread or potatoes form an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to beef? On 
analyzing the latter substance, it is found 
to consist of seventy-eight parts of water, 
nineteen of fibrin, and three of fat. These 
principles appear, as we have seen, in 
bread ; gluten there being equivalent to 
fibrin here. But there is no starch in 
your steak, while there is much in your 
loaf. The fat, it is true, may to some ex- 
tent represent this combustible material, 
but it will not supply as much fuel as is 
needed to keep your corporeal furnace in 
adequate action. Hence, by a natural im- 
pulse, we resort to bread when attacking 
beef, or take the latter in flank with a dish 
of potatoes, these tubers (subtracting the 
water) containing almost ninety-two per 
cent. of starch. So, again, when the 
quantity of fat in any animal substance is 
insignificant, it is astonishing what tricks 
we employ to obtain a sufficient supple- 
ment from other sources. We eat along 
with those varieties in which it is small, 
some other food richer in fat. Thus, we 
eat bacon with veal, with liver, and with 
fowl, or we capon the latter, and thus in- 
crease its natural fat. We use melted 
butter with our white fish, or we fry them 
with fat; while the herring, the salmon, 
and the eels, are usually both dressed and 
eaten in their own oil. If the reader will 
take the trouble of consulting any popular 
cookery book, he will find that sausage, 
and ether rich mixed meats, are made in 
general with one part of fat and two of 
lean; the proportion in which they exist 
ina piece of good marbled beef! Art thus 
unconsciously again imitating nature. 

The solid substances, however, to which 
we have hastily alluded, constitute only 
one department of our commissariat. Im- 
pelled by his instinct to seek for some sort 
of liquid to moisten his clay, man has em- 
ployed his genius in preparing various arti- 
ficial drinks. Of these there are two 
classes: first, such as are simply infused 
whereby that doctrine may be tested. The 
proportion of gluten contained in bread is not 
the same as that contained in flesh. Now if 
the Romanist wishes to establish his theory 
of transmutation forever, he may do it most 
readily by showing—i/ he can—that, after the 
act of consecration has been performed, the 
wafer contains the relative quantity of gluten 
which belongs to flesh and not to bread. 
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without undergoing any special chemical 
treatment; and, second, such as are sub- 
jected to certain chemical changes, the 
most important of which consists in fer- 
mentation, 
influence over the mind; 
former, tea, coffee, cocoa, occasion an ele- 
vant and innocent kind of excitement, the 
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Both sorts exert a stimulating | 
but while the | 


latter, ale, spirits, wines, if too freely ab- | 


sorbed, fling the patient into a state of 
vulgar and uproarious inebriety. 

Our readers may remember the surprise 
which was manifested by the author of one 


of the most diverting diaries ever written, | 


when he first sipped tea from a Liliputian 


cup at the price of some sixty shillings | 


Could that amusing gentle- 


per pound. 


man have witnessed the analysis of the | 


herb by some modern chemist, he weuld 
have recorded the peculiarities of its com- 
position with many expressions of aston- 
ishment. TF irst, he would have learned 
that it contains a volatile oil, not naturally 
resident as such in the plant, but devel- 
oped during the drying and roasting to 
which the leaf is exposed. Small as is 
the quantity—Ilb. in 100lbs. of tea—it is 
to this that the peculiar virtue of the herb 
is mainly ascribed. For as new tea pro- 
duces a species of intoxication, on which 
account the Chinese rarely employ it until 
a year has elapsed, and as the tasters and 
packers of the article are subject to attacks 
oi 


fected 


giddiness and paralysis, the change ef- 
by delay is presumed to be due to 
the escape of a portion of this fugitive 
material. Next, Mr. Pepys would have 
been ide 
called theine, respecting which he would 


In 


Various parts of the globe certain stimu- 


mi acquainted with a substance 


have chronicled a very curious fact. 
lating substanees, such as coffee, cocoa, 
chocolate, mate, guarna, have been em- 
ployed for the same purposes as the charm- 
ing herb whose merits we are now con- 
sidering. Butall these substances, adopted 
as they have been without the slightest 
conception of their chemical composition, 
are found to agree in the possession of 
And 
here, again, the subtle instinct which rules 
ti 


the peculiar body just mentioned. 


appetite, seems to have led 
| 


e human 





mankind by what appear to be different | 


route 


the 
stomach and its fare which enabled us to 


were some secret affinities between 


detect the latter, whatever disguises it 


n 


ay assume, or in whatever unlikely com- 


s to the same results, as if there | 


binations it may lurk. Mr. Pepys would 
have further learned that this substance, 
which is remarkably rich in nitrogen, has 
the property of retarding the waste of the 
bodily tissues, so that a much smaller 
quantity of food suffices for the mainte- 
nance of the frame where tea is systemat- 
ically drunk. 
fore, indulging in a pure luxury when he 
purchases his packet of Souchong. He is 
Three or 





The poor man is not, there- 


literally economizing his body. 
four grains of theine daily will lessen his 
expenditure of flesh materially. And 
hence, too, when digestion begins to flag, 
as in the aged, or in those who have worked 
their stomachs too severely, tea will enable 
that organ to keep up the wants of the 
system with a much smaller outlay of 
energy than would otherwise be required. 
The third ingredient in this herb might 
have struck Mr. Pepys with equal surprise. 
From the bark of trees we extract tannin, 
or tannic acid, the astringent substance 
which is employed in converting the skins 
of animals into leather, and also in pro- 
ducing an inky dye or infusion when mixed 
with salts of iron. ‘The same substance 
is to be found in tea. 
less than from thirteen to eighteen per 
cent. of the dried leaf. Its precise influ- 
ence upon the human system has not yet 
been ascertained, but its presence would 
probably have induced Mr. Pepys to de- 
cline all participation in the new beverage, 
lest his digestive sac should soon be trans- 


It constitutes no 


formed into leather. 

These are the three most active prin- 
ciples in tea, but of the remaining ingre- 
dients, fat, starch, water, mineral and other 
matter, we need only mention gluten, the 
nutritive character of which has already 
been noticed. ‘This substance forms one- 
fourth of the weight of the dried leaves, 
and therefore renders them as nourishing 
as peas or beans. ‘The ordinary process 
of infusion extracts but little of the gluten, 
and, consequently, the most feeding element 
in the plant is rejected. When first intro- 
duced into Europe, the liquid was some- 
times discarded, and the leaves brought 
to table to be eaten like cabbage or ecauli- 
flower. At the present time, the Tartars 
reduce the tea to a fine powder, and mix 
it with fat and salt; and in some parts of 
South America, according to Captain Basil 
Hall, the natives drink the hot infusion in 
the first instance, and then the residual 
leaves are handed round on a silver salver. 
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{For the National Magazine.] 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


AKING the term in its largest accep- 

tation, by the public we may under- 
stand the great body of mankind. In a 
more limited acceptation it may embrace 
only some given nation. Descending still 
lower, as where a nation is composed of a 
number of independent states, like our 
own Republic, it may be limited to any of 
these subdivisions. On this principle the 
term admits of still further restriction, to 
all the subordinate minor subdivisions in 
community, till we reach the county, the 
township, the village, the school district, 
ending with the mere neighborhood. But 
these are only geographical distinctions, 
while others, equally marked and more im- 
portant to our inquiry, also deserve to be 
considered. For example, there is the 
political public, in which there are several 
divisions and subdivisions. There is also 
the mercantile or commercial public ; 


there is the religious public; there is | 


the literary public ; and there is the agri- 
cultural, the manufacturing, and the me- 
chanical public ; there is the aristocratic, 
and the democratic, or the plebeian public ; 
there is a gay and a fashionable, a plain 
and a laboring public ; there is a reading 
and a writing public ; and there is a public 
which is not distinguished for excelling in 
either. ‘There is a public composed -re- 
spectively of the young, the middle-aged, 
and the advanced in years. here is a 
thinking public ; and there is one which 
cheerfully relinquishes to others such men- 
tal drudgery as thinking and reasoning. 
And, we might add, there is a listening and 
there is a talking public ; and whatever may 
be the comparative merit of their respect- 





But these are not all the distinctions 
which enter into a discriminate and com- 
prehensive definition of public opinion ; as 
the peculiar character of the given public, 


| as such, must always be taken into the ac- 


count. We are generally safe in the con- 
clusion that the public, taking the term in 
any of its numerous applications, will have 
its opinion on all those subjects which fall 
within its purview. This will correspond 
to the nature of the given public ; for ex- 
ample, how different is public opinion 
in China, India, Japan, Turkey, Africa, 
or the Isles of the Sea! But it is still 
public opinicn. It is also greatly modified 
in all Mohammedan and heathen, com- 
pared with Christian nations ; and those 
parts of Christendom which have felt the 
molding influence of papacy, compared with 
those which have been brought under the 
transforming power of Protestantism. It 
is also modified by the civil government 
under which a people live; and by the 
character of their education, especially 
that of the common people, who usually 


| ; : 
constitute the bulk of every nation. Per- 


| 


ive opinions, the latter are vastly more | 


liberal in imparting theirs for the benefit 
of others. But though the catalogue is 
not exhausted, it need not be extended. 
If such is only a glance at the public, 
what must be the character of public opin- 
ion? ‘To say the least, it must be as 
various as are the classes, communities, 
or associations which entertain it, to say 


| 


haps the character of the climate, soil, pro- 
ductions, and habits of the people, should 
come in for their share of influence ; 
for nothing is more certain than that hab- 
its control opinions to as great a degree 
as opinions do habits; or, perhaps, it is 
safer to assume that they act and react 
upon each other. For a time, indeed, 
there may be a conflict between them; 
but this will ordinarily soon terminate in 
a mutual compromise, or one must yield 
the ground to the other. 

Nor should it be overlooked that public 
opinion is modified also by the successive 
transitions from one period of life to an- 
other in the same generation, and from one 
generation to another in the same age and 
country. There are no limits to change 
and progress. New opinions are constant- 


| ly springing up, while those which, for the 


time being, were current, having had their 
day—having worn the crown during a 
longer or shorter reign, resign the scepter 


| to their successor. Or, perhaps, we should 


nothing as to the subjects about which it is | 


exercised. According to Dr. Johnson, the 
term opinion may be taken in the follow- 
ing acceptations: “A persuasion of the 
mind, without proof or certain knowledge. 
A conviction, sentiment, judgment. A fa- 
vorable judgment, or approbation.” 


rather say, a new dynasty dates from the 
period when those opinions which were once 
current are recorded among the antiquated. 

In a thousand instances, however, the 
introduction of those ideas, which seem 
to be novel, are only the revival of those 


' which had become obsolete and forgot- 


ten, or some modification of those which 


a 
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are still current. As with the troubled 
ocean, whose placid bosom is disturbed 
by raging storms till its angry billows 
seem to leap from their 
place among the very clouds, or threat- 


almost ready 


en to break over the bounds which were 
of old assigned them, and sweep over isl- 


ands and continents, while the unmeas- 
ured depths below preserve their usual 
equanimity and undisturbed repose—so 


with public opinion. Making due allow- 
ance for the progress of society, and its 
several stages, from the savage and bar- 
barous to the most enlightened, cultivated, 
and refined ; and for those occasional out- 
bursts of depravity, superstition, misrule, 
and anarchy recorded in the history of the 
race, the great fundamental elements of 
public sentiment, in themselves considered, 
are much more settled and uniform than at 
a superficial view we are led to suppose. 
How far these elements are sound and just 
are questions which we are not so well 
prepared to decide at present as we shall 
be when we shall have contemplated the 
general subject in some of its other as- 
pects. 

ln the legislation of any country, almost 
without exception, public opinion has para- 
mount control. This is never more ap- 
parent, as a governing feature in the legis- 
lation of any people, than in a government 
which is based upon free principles and 
free suffrages like our own. Here public 
opinion must first determine the character 


of the legislators; then the character of 
the laws enacted; and then it must be 
enlisted in order to their enforcement ; 


otherwise they remain comparatively a 
mere dead letter ; so that, in fact, public 
opinion rules the nation, overruling both 


federal and state authorities. 


Public opinion is conspicuous in the 
morals and religion of the community, 
stamping indelibly its own features on 


both. No form of faith can long stand 
before the persistent reprobation of public 
sentiment ; and, sustained by its snffrage, 


any form of faith, and almost any course 


of practice, will triumph. It is a barrier 
which yields to nothing, and against which, 
while it remains unchanged, the tide of 
other influences will make a fruitless re- 
sistance. Hence, would you raise high 
the standard of morality and religion with 
any reasonable assurance that they will 
all you 


carry your point, not so much by beating 


triumph over Opposition, must 


| Ing it up to the desired elevation. 
| succeed in this, the contest is over. 
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nown existing public opinion, as by bring- 
If you 
If 


| you fail thus to modify and enlist public 


| sentiment in your favor, even though you 


gain ascendency over the few, the masses 
will remain alien to your cause. 
Mark the customs of the times, in all de- 


| partments of society, as they distinguish 


| present from former times ; in all these 


| how many things are governed more by 


public taste than by sober judgment and 
sound philosophy. The imperative behests 


| of the arbitrary autocrat, public opinion, 


| aiming at 


universal empire, and whose 


| ambition can be satisfied with nothing less, 


are uttered in those familiar, stereotyped 


phrases: “ They do so now,” or “ They 


| say ;”’ while the antecedent of this almost 


| omnipresent pronoun, ‘“ they,” it is not easy 


to identify. But the assumption that * they 
say,” or “they do” thus or thus, secures 
submission generally from the most reluc- 
tant ; because he who has the temerity to 
resist what “ they say,” and to swerve from 
what “ they do,” must expect, at least for 
the time being, to be proscribed by ten 
thousand tongues, and will be awed into 


| submission by twice ten thousand sorrow- 


ful eyes and curled lips. 
This shows what passive deference pub- 
lie opinion claims from all her subjects, 


who are not disposed to relinquish the 


character ofloyalty. Forexample, whether 
she indicates her pleasure as to the charac- 
ter of the education which is befitting the 
youth of the land—whether it shall add to 
their qualifications for usefulness and hap- 


| piness, or whether it shall make these sub- 


ordinate to those superficial and ornamental 
attainments which are made essential to a 
finished education, simply because custom 


has made them so—when public opinion 


| utters her mandate, it is clothed with all 


| of madness ; 


} as it is irresponsible. 


the authority requisite to enforce prompt 
obedience. ‘To pause, hesitate, parley, or 
resist. would be absurd almost to the degree 
fills 


the throne, and while her present code re- 


for while this autocrat 


mains unrepealed, her rule is as arbitrary 
Her decision is 
final; for there is no tribunal clothed with 
appellate jurisdiction to which an appeal 
can be taken. 

This shows that public opinion, to be a 


| safe rule of action, must have a standard 


of correctness foreign to, and independent 
of, itself, to which all its decisions shall 




















PUBLIC 
be held subordinate, and by which their 
correctness may be tested. Public opinion 
is a tribunal which is always in readiness 


OPINION 


to try your cause—an umpire which, like | 


the ancient heathen oracles, will utter its 
response on any question you shall submit 
for its decision. 
rules of practical jurisprudence are not 
well defined ; for such a thing as the au- 
thority of common law is searcely known. 
The reports of decisions in former analo- 
gous cases have something less than no 
authority. In fact, the higher the anti- 
quity you can show for a given decision, 


But within its realm the | 
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actions. Public opinion does the same 
thing with regard to the acts of others. 
The verdict, rendered by either, involving 
matters of right and wrong, is simply a 
moral judgment ; hence, public opinion is 
but another word, in such cases, for pub- 
lic conscience. And who does not per- 


| ceive that conscience, whether individual 


the less is the weight of its authority ; | 
while, on the contrary, the more juvenile | 


and recent the enactment, the more potent 
its influence. And thus it continues, till 
some still more infantile usurper claims 
the scepter, when the present incumbent 
receives a hint well understood, that he 
‘had better abdicate.” But the last usurp- 
er, like his predecessor, sways his des- 
potic scepter till another pretender excites 
a revolution, and the sceptre again changes 
hands. ‘Thus sovereign after sovereign, 
and dynasty after dynasty, in the empire 
of public opinion, have succeeded each 
other, without so much as one interregnum, 
since the world began: because, in theory 
at least, ** the king never dies.” 

But we said that, in order to be a safe 
umpire, the areopagus of public opinion 
must have a standard of correctness foreign 
to itself. This is perfectly philosophical ; 
because all true systems of science, the- 
ology, and civil polity, are based upon cer- 
tain ultimate truths which underlie them. 
And thus must it be with sound and re- 
liable public opinion. It must be brought 
to some infallible criterion, and abide the 
test of its application, to entitle it to our 
confidence. ‘The ease is analogous to that 
of the judge upon the bench, who is not 
the law of the land, but who is only the 
The law is 
something separate from, and independent 
of, himself: so public opinion cannot 
claim to be both the umpire in the case, 
and the rule of correctness, at the same 
time. 

We have tacitly instituted a parallel 
between public opinion and conscience. 
Let us linger a moment longer at this 
point, and glance at the analogy between 
them. Conscience is that faculty whose 
office it is to pronounce a verdict of appro- 
bation or disapprobation upon our own 


official exponent of such law. 








or collective, must be furnished with a test 
of the correctness of those acts whose 
character it decides. Hence, it follows 
that public opinion should be subjected to 
the same standard as personal opinion, 
when both relate to the thing. 
What, then, is this ultimate authority— 
this infallible criterion ? 
It must be the teachings of Di- 


same 


There is but one 
answer. 


vine revelation. This standard cannot 
err. The golden line which never swerves 


is here most legibly drawn. 
cannot be charged upon it. 
Innumerable instances are easily im- 
agined, and cases have, doubtless, often 
occurred, in which the judgment of one 
sound, intelligent, unsophisticated mind, 
would be vastly more safe and reliable 
than that of the masses. Admit that com- 
mon sense is the most prominent feature 
in their character, still this very common 
sense is liable to be obscured by igno- 
rance, to be warped by prejudice, or led, 
headlong, by pride, passion, interest, blank 
fanaticism, or blind superstition. To all 
these the public mind—and we mean that 
of the masses—is as liable as the individual 
On the contrary, that the individual 


Obliquity 


mind. 
mind should escape those pernicious in- 
fluences and abatements to its reliability, 
is more probable in ordinary, as the masses 
are generally found in the present state of 
society, than that the latter should. Hence, 
the conclusion to which we are conducted 
is, that in order to a sound public opinion, 
the public mind, as such, must be duly en- 
lightened and cultivated. It must yield 
to the authority of the requisite criterion 
on all those important topics on which it 
decides. 

Some of the leading sources of influence 
upon public opinion deserve attention. 
The first we shall name is the press. 
This is a mighty engine for good or for 
evil; and in no country in the world is it 
more so than in our own at the present 
time. Nowhere is it more untrammeled 
and free; nowhere is it a broader and 
deeper channel of thought, than here. Its 
influence in forming, sustaining, and di- 
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recting public sentiment, and the public 
conscience, 1s most potent, whether its 
bearings are cast in the right or the wrong 
direction. 

It may be divided into two great branch- 
es: the sacred and the secular. Thesecular 
press, again, resolves itself into several sub- 
ordinate divisions, according to the charac- 
ter of its issues. There are, for example, 
the solid and useful publications, whose 
influence upon the public mind is sound, 
healthful, and safe. 
of works which come to us in the shape of 


We refer to a class 
bound volumes principally. But this ean- 
not be said of all the books in the markets ; 
beeause book-making has become a trade 
almost as much as paper-making ; and as 
such it is, doubtless, prosecuted by many 
solely for the increase it yields. When this 
is the grand object, the great question with 
the manufacturer, and, perhaps, equally 
with the writer or compiler, is, what works 


? 


will pay the best Acting on this sordid 


principle, it fellows that, ifa work of fiction 
will net a larger profit than a work of 
fact, for this reason alone the fictitious, 


the superficial, the simply popular, would 
t the matter-of-fact, sober, 
But the vast dif- 


rings of the two elasses 


e pre ferre d Lo 


instruetive production. 
| 


ference in the bea 
of works upon the public mind it is more 
The 


work of imagination may, possibly, by its 


casy to coneeive than to estimate. 
glowing, life-like pictures, wake up much 


sensibility of a certain sort, and produce 
a great sensation in certain cireles for the 


bye 
are like the glowing hectie flush compared 


time ing; but the misfortune is, they 
with the ruddy blush on the rosy cheek of 
health- 

And there 


works of the imagination are very far from 


—they are morbid and spasmodic. 


is reason to believe that such 


being the most difficult and laborious to 
their authors ; because there is_ time 
enough to make, and room enough in the 


regions of faney to contain, whole worlds 
of fiction and systems of fictitious worlds, 
such as the almost omnipotent imagina- 
tion is able to create. That such creations 


should possess peculiar attraction to some 
than that the 


imagination of one should find pleasure in 


readers is not more strange 


following that of another in its pleasure 
trips in the 
fancy. 

But think of the vastly greater toil and 
laborious research of the writer who deals 


of fresh and flowery 


regions 


only in facts, taken in their connection 
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with great and immutable principles. 
Those facts and those principles are com- 
paratively few and often recondite, like 
gold in the mine; nor do they admit of 
being conceived at pleasure, or of being 
the 
truth is, that all true principles, whether 


manufactured to suit the case; for 
in philosophy or religion, are immutable, 
And the whole 


range of facts which have already trans- 


and date from eternity. 


pired, and which shall yet transpire, are 
wholly independent of him who collects 
and arranges them for the use of others, as 
well as of those who use them; and it 
that the the 


classes of productions—those of fiction 


must be influence of two 
and those of fact—upon public opinion 
the sources 
The 


influence of facts is expansive, refreshing, 


will be as dissimilar as are 
from which such influence emanates. 


invigorating ; 


5? 


that of fiction is sympa- 
thetic, fitful, spasmodic, perverting. ‘This 


“leads only to bewilder and dazzles only 


| to blind ;” that, like the skillful pilot, con- 


ducts to the only safe and desired haven. 

Another department of the issues from 
the secular press come to us in the form 
of quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies. 


| With these, as with books, you must dis- 


criminate nicely as to their character. 
Some are devoted to the most useful in- 


| telligence, involving the most solid and 


Others 
mingle a due per cent. of fiction with facts, 


important facts and principles. 


in connection with a sprinkling of the purely 


| amusing, whether founded in fact or table, 


giving such productions—applicable more 
especially to some weeklies—the charac- 
ter of a strange sort of medley, reducible 
to no definite, homogeneous classification. 


Disclaiming all reflection upon the con- 


| ductors or compilers of this class of jour- 


| nals, it would seem as if t 


hey were got 
up with as direct reference to the known 
tastes of their readers, as if they had been 
first consulted as to their mental and moral 
tastes, and then, glancing over the intel- 
lectual bill of fare, had ordered such ar- 
ticles as had their preference. In other 
terms, the object seems to have been more 
to adapt the stated supply of reading mat- 
ter to the public taste as tf zs, than to cor- 
rect what there is in it that is false, and 
thereby to give it the right tone, strength, 
and elevation. And whether there is a 


truckling, or, at least, a pandering to a 


| misguided and groveling public sentiment, 


rather than a studious and persevering 
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effort to make it what it should be or not, 
the fact remains the same, that the secular 
press exerts a potent control over public 
opinion, whether in the right direction 
or in the wrong. 

That this is preéminently true of the 
religious press as to its potency, and that 
this potent influence is entirely unequivo- 
cal, are questions which, to us, are mingled 
with some degree of hope and fear. But 
taking into consideration the vastly multi- 
form productions it sends forth, of all forms 
and signs, with a view to reach all classes 
in community, it is hopeful, perhaps, that, 
after making all needful discount for waste, 
and the friction of machinery so extended 
and complicated, the net proceeds from 
this source swells to a considerable aggre- 
gate to the advantage of a sound moral 
tone in public opinion. 

In this connection, to the pulpit we may 
also look as a powerful auxiliary in this 
work. It labors, however, under one pe- 
culiar disadvantage, which, while the im- 
pediment remains, must greatly neutralize 
its power to control public opinion. We 
refer to the low appreciation in which this 
instrumentality is sometimes held. On 
this point the right sentiment must be first 
created, or the wrong one corrected, before 
the power of the pulpit can become duly 
commanding. And another drawback con- 
sists in the gravity, and lack of variety, of 
those subjects which custom is wont to 
They must 
invariably be the solemn, the sacred, which 
ever stand in stern and uncompromising 
antagonism to those immoralities, preju- 
dices, and vicious habits which have their 
birth and growth in the native repugnance 


assign to the sacred desk. 


of the unregenerate heart to divine truth. 
Against the current of these innate propen- 
sities, the pulpit is understood to stand un- 
compromisingly committed. Nor would 
we have it otherwise. But, still, the neces- 
sary consequence is, that this very fact 
invests the pulpit with associations which 
are strongly repulsive to many minds; 
hence, a certain change in public senti- 
ment seems to be a prerequisite before the 
pulpit can exert its proper meed of influ- 
ence on the subject in question. But while 
the corresponding forces of action and re- 
action may be regarded as a fixed Jaw in 
philosophy, so it may be as to the pulpit. 
A reaction, it is believed, is at this time 
becoming prevalent, which is highly favora- 
ble to the influence of this instrumentality 
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in stimulating and elevating public senti- 
ment. 

The next source of influence we shall 
notice is public men, as such, growing out 
of their commanding positions, learned and 
useful professions, and their high official 
relations. The principle holds good in its 
application, not only to the chief magistrate 
of the nation, governors, judges, peace- 
officers, and politicians, but, also, with 
those who stand at the head of voluntary 
associations and city corporations. It also 
applies to all professional men, whether le- 
gal, medical, or clerical ; to professors and 
teachers of science and literature ; and those 
who fill prominent positions in mercantile 
and manufacturing establishments; and 
those who take the lead in agricultural pur- 
suits; in the mechanical and every other 
department in society—all exert both their 
individual, collective, and aggregate influ- 
ence in shaping public opinion. And 
permit us to place in relief another large 
and distinct class of citizens, whose influ- 
ence, it is believed, has not generally been 
duly appreciated in this connection—a class 
which is constantly brought into immediate 
contact with a still larger class of com- 
munity both at home and abroad—we mean 
the keepers of our public houses. ‘They 
constitute a large class, equal, let us sup- 
pose, to the clergy or physicians in the 
land. How great must be the influence, 
therefore, of this class of public men upon 
public morals, and public taste and senti- 
ment, in community. It is felt, and must 
be felt, in every place, by a large and still 
widening circle of young men, especially, 
who, in turn, soon come to exert as well as 
feel this influence; and thus one such 
public man, favorably situated, too often 
counterbalances the combined influence of 
both minister and flock in certain localities. 
But as suggestion, and not amplification, is 
our object, we need not dwell; nor do we 
profess to give a complete enumeration of 
the sources of influence. 

At this point, however, we should be 
quite unpardonable, should we not do even 
more than utter a passing compliment, did 
space allow, to the potent, the conserva- 
tive, the elevating, the refining, and the 
guiding influence of the fairer and the 
better portion of community upon public 
opinion, no less than upon the domestic 
and social character of the race. After 
all that has been said upon the hackneyed 
question of “ woman’s rights,” we most 
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frankly concede—in which concession we 
assure ourselves of the prompt concurrence 
of all intelligent and generous minds—that 
it ts the right, the indisputable right, of 
woman to monopolize the control of high 
and pure public sentiment. She most un- 
deniably holds, and with due intelligence, 
impartiality, and firmness in all enlightened 
lands, is she permitted to exercise the 
veto power upon every bill which has re- 
ceived the suffrages of the “lords” and 
and her 
dorsement before it becomes the law of 
the land. Her instinctive end practical 
discrimination ; her peculiarly delicate and 


‘* commons,” it must have en- 


refined sensibility ; her natural and cher- 
ished repugnance to whatever savors of 
the groveling, the gross, or the vicious ; 
and her exalted appreciation of whatever 
of the 
lofty, and the tasteful, preéminently com- 


deserves the name virtuous, the 
bine to fit her to act as the censor and the 
guardian of a sound and elevated public 
sentiment. And may her influence, as it 
well deserves, be invested with as near 
an approach to omnipotence as it is per- 
mitted to human beings to make! 

The last instrumentality we shall name 
is public lectures. The resources which 
are at the command of this form of exert- 
ing a salutary influence upon the public 
mind have not yet been fully developed ; 
but the experiment has been carried far 
enough to justify the assertion that, were 
they what they may be made, the large 
amount of moral and intellectual entertain- 
ment which they could supply, would be 
more than equaled by the useful purposes 
which they might subserve. In order to 
this the topics engrossed should not be too 
general, and, as a consequence, too indefi- 
nite. They should be specific, and have 


Nor 


point and directness tn their aim. 
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| respective departments, possessed of due 


| right class of topics, we 


intelligence, to qualify them to furnish 
their respective proportion of those public 
gratuities. Thus, by a proper and judicious 
distribution of those topics which it is im- 
portant to have discussed before a popular 
audience, almost every section of the broad 
field of science, literature, and the prac- 
tical and useful arts, might thus be brought 
duly before the public during the current 
year. To secure the presentation of the 
would suggest 
that a judicious committee of supervision 


| be appointed from among the citizens of 


the given locality, and let them be charged 
with the selection of persons to lecture, 
and the assignment of appropriate themes 
to each, respectively, according to the 


wants of the community. And in this 


| selection of lecturers, persons should be 


chosen, whenever practicable, residing in 
the vicinity. Then let each one, as best 
he may be able, cull the flowers, the fruits, 
the Facts from his own department of the 
great field. How much in this way might 
be gathered which would equally combine 
the pleasing, the useful, and the practical ; 
which might be put under contribution to 


| the social and moral improvement of the 


should the practical and the eritical be 


sacrificed to the descriptive, the orna- 
And 


yet such should be their character as to 


mental, the florid, and the popular. 


make pleasure and profit combine in them 
their mutual attractions. Let them com- 
bine the proper and well-proportioned ele- 
ments, and their influence upon publie 
We 


base these conclusions upon the following 


opinion could not be problematical. 


considerations, which few, we imagine, 
will call in question. 

In every community there are gentle- 
men of eligible moral character, elevated 


taste, active mental habits, and, in their 





community. A thousand things of the 
highest practical importance may be as- 


| sumed to be quite familiar to a class of 


men which would thus be enlisted, which 
are but imperfeetly known, or entirely for- 
to the 
with in their accustomed range of thought 
or investigation. Well-defined and im- 
portant facts and principles we would have 


because seldom met 


elgn 


mass, 


to constitute the staple of public lectures, 
without trenching in the least upon the 
special province of any calling or profes- 
sion in the community, or upon those de- 
batable topics which are justly held as 
being unsuited to a popular audience com- 
posed of all classe Ss of good citizens. Un- 
der such supervision, checks, and guards, 
we see not why public lectures may not 
be made to contribute a generous share to 
the correction, elevation, strength, direc- 
tion, and permanence of public opinion, 
And we will only add, in conclusion, that, 
with all those more gifted and better cul- 
tivated minds, whose productions shall flow 
in the above-named channel to the public 
ear, and thus reach the public conscience 
and heart, we would have it their para- 
mount object to profit—their subordinate 
object to please. 
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THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 


SOPHOCLES—EURIPIDES, 


T is remarkable, though only an ad- 

ditional proof of the influence of asso- 
ciation upon the mind, how impressible 
works of the intellect are, by what we term 
the spirit of the age. Poetry, philosophy, 
history, and oratory, generally, to use Lord 
Bacon’s phrase, “ revive the genius” of the 
The simple language 
of Homer; the narrowness of his ideas 
upon all abstract and many material sub- 
jects; the splendid ignorance of the causes 
of things which he displays, and which 
blazons his page with the beautiful myths 
of a vivid fancy ; his habit of dealing with 
the outside of phenomena alone, and of 
drawing almost all his metaphors from 
purely natural objects, at once stamp the 
“liad” and the “ Odyssey” as the pro- 
ductions of a remote and uncivilized an- 
tiquity. And so, on the other hand, the 
artistic and polished epic of Virgil, though 
professedly an imitation of Homer, with 
its philosophic theories only half hidden 


cotemporary hour. 


behind the vail of pagan allegories, with 
its elaborate similes, the fruit of copious 
and varied knowledge, with its points of 
rhetoric, and its exact and splendid dic- 
tion, betrays its cotemporaneousness with 
anage of refinement and civilization. For 
not only does intellect obey the laws of 
economics, and give a supply in aceord- 
ance with the demand for it, but even its 
greatest masterpieces, in their heavenward 
descent, yield to the pressure, and are 
tinged with the coloring of the atmosphere 
of earth around them. 

And so it was with the Greek drama. 
This noble monument of genius, as it fell 
into the hands of successive artists, gradu- 
ally, but not the less surely, degenerated 
with the decline of Athenian virtue and 
taste. As we might expect, the stately 
tragedy of Aschylus, with its high di- 
dactic tone ; with its evident religious and 
with its simple and fre- 
quently interrupted action, and with its 


moral purpose ; 


pervading spirit of piety, soberness, and | 
| ° : : : . 
| ligious and moral belief, by bringing before 


faith, soon became unacceptable to a gen- 
eration of energetic, but thoughtless char- 
acters, and found no kindred genius to 
sustain it. We learn that by degrees the 
poet’s productions began to be stigmatized 
‘““as turgid,” “ old-fashioned,” and “ mon- 


strous,” and to be unfavorably contrasted 











ations of a younger rival, until at length, 
after an unsuccessful contest, it appears 
that the older bard left his country in dis- 
gust, or perhaps as an exile, and became 
forgotten to a people who could no longer 
appreciate his lofty and solemn genius. 
From this time commences the reign of 
Sophocles over the Athenian stage; a 
period when the Greek drama still utters, 
though in a somewhat less clear tone, and 
in a very different manner, the religious 
and ethical precepts of A%schylus ; until 
it was interrupted and divided by Eurip- 
ides, a poet of genius perhaps equal to 
that of his predecessors, but in whose 
hands tragedy lost its elevation, and be- 
came a mere echo of human passion, and, 
what is worse, a vehicle of irreligion and 
immorality. 

The object of Sophocles seems to be 
to bring the precepts of A’schylus within 
the scope of a drama, of which the actors 
are mere mortal creatures, and in which 
the teaching of the poet is but faintly 
apparent. As anxious as his predecessor 
to make this great agent minister to the 
cause of the true and of the good, yet 
seemingly conscious that it would alto- 
gether lose its force and persuasiveness 
if its creations were to be cast in the 
Aischylean mold, and if its continuous ac- 
tion were often to be interrupted by a 
didactic address, he seeks to educe the 
lessons of religion and morality out of 
scenes of ordinary occurrence, in which 
human influences alone are at work ; and 
he confines in a very narrow space the 
long choral ode which expresses the poet’s 
thoughts upon the characters he has 
brought to life. Thus, while the main 
purpose of both poets is the same, the 
means by which each sceks to attain it 
are very different. A%schylus directly 
challenges his readers’ assent to the truths 
he inculeates, by creating gigantic and 
superhuman impersonations of rewarded 
virtue and suffering crime, and by urging, 
as it were, in his own language, the duty 
of veneration, sober-mindedness, and just- 
ice; Sophocles wins the mind to a re- 


it the evidences of God’s upright govern- 
ment, as they appear in the drama of life, 
and among the “ stir and shock of men.” 
The tragedy of the former fills the vener- 
ating mind with awe and reverence ; that 
of the latter strikes the ordinary mind 


with the more artistic and graceful cre- | with a sense that the commen scenes of 
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every-day existence are pregnant with 
illustrations of the truths which vindicate 
the ways of God to man. And it cannot 


influences of the drama to favor the best 


most calculated to have effect with the 
audience with which Sophocles had to deal. 

From these remarks, it will be evident 
that, while the dramas of A‘schylus afford 
many detached passages illustrative of his 


° Py > . | 
spirit and purpose, those of Sophocles 


must be sparing of such beauties, and 
chiefly express their character in their 
Such 
however, are not quite wanting. 


plot and development. passages, 
Let us, 
for instance, take the fine contrast, in the 
*“ (Edipus King,” between the tendencies 
and issue of right and might, as expressed 
in the Greek ideas of law and tyranny : 


“‘Bless’d be my portion here, 

If, with pious heed severe, 

Tongue and hand harmonious chime 
To the voice of laws sublime. 

For of heavenly strain they spring, 
Covering earth with soaring wing, 
And, the v« ry race of God, 

Spread themselves in strength abroad: 
Nor shall dull oblivion’s chain 

Bind their everlasting train ; 

Aye they are, and aye shall be, 
Animate with Deity. 

But of pride the tyrant springs : 
Full of vain imaginings, 

Without sober aim or sight, 

Pride ascends th« giddy height, 
Whence ‘tis hurl’d in ruin down, 
Impotent its doom to shun.” 


Or again, that oft-quoted appeal in the 
** Antigone,” from the iniquity of casual 
municipal laws to the canon of eternal 
justice : 


“Tt was not Zeus who play’d your herald here; 

Nor Justice, co-mate of the powers beneath : 

They never spoke your ordinance to man. 

Nor to such heraldings would I impute 

Virtue to ‘quit a perishable man 

Yor spurning God’s unwritten, steadfast laws, 

Yor who shall tell their origin? they stand 

Not this day, nor the morrow, but for aye ; 

And fool were I, in fear of man’s decrees, 

l'o stand at odds with heaven, transgressing 
them.” 


Or, lastly, this solemn address to the 
deity of the pagan: 
“ Zeus, thy proud omnipotence, 
Vaunting man shall ne’er restrain: 
Age-like sleep, that palsies sense, 
The heavenly hours’ unwearied train, 
*Gainst thy deity are vain. 
Lo! amid the shining halls 
Of Olympus, is thy seat ; 
Thou art king, whate’er befalls, 
Time thy reign shall never mete.” 
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The exquisite art of this poet in the 


| conception of his characters, and the de- 
| velopment of his plots, and the chaste 
be denied that this method of shaping the | 


beauty of his language, are, however, his 


| ° ° ° 
| most remarkable merit and characteristic. 
interests of society was that which was | 


There is nothing in the range of Greek 


| : : 
| art which, for dramatic effect, can com- 


pare with the Sophoclean Qdipus ; moving 


| along his fore-doomed path in the light 


of his self-reliance, and reckless of the 
shadows of fate which gather around him, 
until he in the thick 
darkness him out from the 
it is embodying into life and action 
the language of the author elsewhere— 


becomes invisible 
which shuts 


eye : 


“ The light that o’er his dwelling stream’d, 
By senseless words and madness wild, 
Is quench’d in gory mists of hell.” 


| So, too, the blending of high resolve and 


| womanly tenderness ; the struggle between 


| duty and affection, which reveals itself in 


the Antigone ; the vivid contrast between 


| craft, honor, and endurance, which is the 


subject of the Philoctetes ; and the spirit 


| landscape behind a 


of calm which breathes through the Gidipus 
at Colonus, and which, like a soft sunset 
mass of stormy waves, 
sets off, and is set off by, the violent pas- 
sions and fearful incidents of the “ CEdipus 
King ;” 
unknown to any other poet of the Attic 
In truth, the love of symmetry 


are evidences of an artistie skill 


drama. 
and of keeping; the gift of combining in- 
cidents to produce effect, and of subor- 
dinating a number of characters into a 
harmonious and thoughtful picture; the 


genius which so blends and combines light 


| and shadow as to bring out, in full relief, 


| that which should be most prominent, and 


| to throw into the background that which 


should be conceaied, or half hidden; ina 


word, adaptation and wnitalion are the 


peculiar excellences of this finished poet. 
It was, probably, rather this characteristic 
than his pious and gentle spirit, which 
gained for him his countrymen’s favor ; 
for Athens, 
but at least we know that, though leagued 


taste, at survived religion ; 


with the aristocratic party, Sophocles was 


| always loved and respected ; and that the 


| ivies which, as his epitaph tells us, “ trailed 


gently over his tomb,” grew at Colonus, 


his native town, and did not cover the 


| sleep of an exile. 


| 
| 


We have said, however, that the dra- 
mactic reign of Sophocles was divided by 
Euripides. It is melancholy, in material 
things, to behold that which had form, and 























life, and beauty, melt into undistinguish- | 
able corruption ; but it is sadder still to 
watch the decline of art, when, in the 
general depravation of national taste, the 
genius which had hitherto done the work 
of the true and of the good, degenerates into | 
the handmaid of falsehood and of evil. It 
is quite sufficient proof of the rapid decline 
of everything precious at Athens, that by 
the critics of those days Sophocles and 
Euripides were set in comparison. For 
assuredly it was a dull and corrupted taste 
which could balance its preference between 
a poet whose aim is to inculcate virtue, 
and whose pure spirit and perfect art 
idealize human nature into the most beau- 
tiful forms, and a writer who delights in 
degrading mankind, whose genius lies in 
depicting mere passion, afd confines itself 
to objects of sense ; and who, essentially 
deficient in the dramatie faculty, seeks to 
eke out his failings by a gaudy display of 
theatrical positions and rhetorical claptrap. 
And equally it was an evil time for art, 
when the Greek theater, which had hith- 
erto echoed only the voices of an ideal 
poetry, and had witnessed a drama whose 
whole tendency and object was religious, 
became a stage for the display of every 
kind of criminality and vice ; a place for 
showing how humanity can be lowered 
and driven away from its purpose by pas- 
sion; and a receptacle for the utterance 
of infidel and immoral sentiments. 

The popularity of Euripides marks an 
intellectual epoch at Athens. The general 
decline of national virtue which followed 
the age of Pericles, and synchronizes with 
the Peloponnesian war, witnessed a con- 
flict between the religious and skeptical 
mind of the Athenians, whick found on 
the stage an ample and frequent battle- 


field. Against the old religion ; against 
the old literature and politics; a free- 


thinking, sensuistic, and immoral philos- 
ophy, which carped at all objects of 
limited the of 
ideas to the things of sense, which sneered 
at law, which denied the obligation of con- 
science, and exalted thg influence of pas- 
sion, and which confined the aim of life to 
sensual gratification, arrayed itself in op- 
position. A tribe of sophists were the 
conductors of this evil influence ; and, by 
their persuasive and glittering eloquence, 
and extreme plausibility, inoculated the | 
minds of the many with its infection. Did | 
the Athenian father warn his son that Zeus 


veneration, which range 
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watched his ways, and would reward him 
according to his due, he was captiously 
told that Zeus was ‘“ mere air,” and that 
“his thunders fell alike upon the just and 
the unjust?” Did the teacher try to im- 
press upon his pupil’s mind the distinctions 
between right and wrong, the ready reply 
was, that “right and wrong were words ; 
and that success was the only aim of action.” 
In the system of these theorists, which 
has a remarkable coherence, and which is 
very faithfully reproduced in the works of 
Hobbes, the idea of a Deity finds no place ; 
the play of the universe, in its mighty 
harmony, is the result of no mechanism of 
causation, constituted and set in motion 
by the first Great Cause, but of the conflu- 
ence of atoms, massed together by chance. 
Man is the mere child of a day, the play- 
thing of passion, and the idolater of sensu- 
ality ; and government, the earthly image 
of a Divine superintendence, is a scheme 
of tyranny, originating in, and sustained 
by, oppression, and “ preferring the good 
of the governor to that of the governed.” 
We have before noticed the effect of these 
lessons upon the Athenian mind ; it was 
very much the same as that of Voltaire 
upon the men of the eighteenth century. 
Euripides is the interpreter of this phi- 
losophy upon the Athenian stage. But 
that stage was a temple consecrated to 
religion, and set apart for a drama, the 
object of which was to inculeate virtue ; 
not a modern play-house, echoing every 
night to the most dissentient and varying 
productions. It was, therefore, even in 
the general corruption of his countrymen, 
only obliquely, by insinuation and covertly, 
that this poet-sophist could breathe his 
doctrines through his dramatic creations. 
But he fully, and with much art, accom- 
plished his object. ‘* We may distinguish 
in him,” says Schlegel, “a twofold per- 
sonage—the poet, whose works were dedi- 
cated to a religious solemnity, who stood 
under the patronage of religion, and there- 
fore was bound to honor it ; and the would- 
be philosopher sophist, who studied to 
overlay those fabulous marvels of religion 
from which he derived the subjects of his 
plays, with his own skeptical and liberal- 
izing opinions.” To us this appears a 
very just account of this dramatist. He 
scatters through his dialogue a number of 
moral sayings ; but he studies to make the 
plot and incidents of the piece illustrate 
his false and pernicious teaching. While 
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pious sentiments often echoed in his ears, 
the spectator of Euripides saw those crea- 
tions of a hero-age, which his fancy had 
almost deified, emerge upon the stage, in 
squalid rags, and with ignoble aspect, and 
pursue a course of conduct, and become 
involved in a maze of incident, which 
tended to degrade them, and which, there- 
fore, lessened his respect for the divinities 
The 


heroes and demigods of this poet are to 


with whom they were connected. 


those of A’schylus and Sophocles what the 
yahoos of Swift are to ordinary humanity. 
Hence, under the guise of a specious mo- 
rality, and preserving the characters, in 
name at least, of the old drama, Euripides 
managed effectually to do a sophist’s work, 
to obliterate from the mind veneration and 
admiration, and to level human nature to 
the standard of Hobbes or Hume. But 
we are not to suppose that Euripides does 
not sometimes throw off the mask, and in- 
dulge in open blasphemy and immorality. 
Take, for instance, the following fragment 
of the “ Bellerophon,” a remarkable illus- 
tration of the skepticism which, by a nar- 


row and hasty induction, is led to doubt a | 


divine and just government : 


“Who saith the gods are throned in yonder 

sky 9 

*Tis a stale myth: who tells thee so, and prates 

Such grandsire phrases, is a brain-sick fool. 

Why, look around thee—look at things, not 
words! : 

The tyrant, in excess of theft and murder, 

Is eminent, and oft o’erwhelms a state 

By foul transgression of his sworn compact. 

Yet, acting thus, by times he better fares 

Than pious men who dwell in harmless peace. 

And many states I know who had the gods, 

Yet serve a sovereign power, which recks them 
out, 

By force o’ercome.” 


Or, take the gross and sensual epicurian- 
ism of the Cyclops : 


“Pshaw! Wealth, my manikin, is the wise 


man’s god; 
a varnish’d tale. 
which 


The rest’s a brag—a gloss- 


Yon sea-worn heights, on my sire 
throned, words. 
Why honor them? ‘twere a mere waste of 


And for the bolt of Zeus, I reek it not, 
Ignorant how Zeus is more a god than I. 

I heed not the To Be—and wherefore know. 
When the sky fills with rain, I couch myself 
Within this cave, in shelter’d ease secure. 

A spitted kid, or some wild delicate, 

My fat repast : 
With lusci 


the while my paunch supine, 
distends, 


And when the Thracian north brings down the 
snow, 
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I gird myself with furry shag of beasts, 

And mock the winter by my blazing hearth. 
As for the earth—against or with her will— 
She yields her increase, and it sleeks my kine. 
Wherefore myself I honor, not the gods— 
Except the prince of gods, my jolly maid— 
(Since to the wise man this alone is god, 

To eat and drink each day, exempt of pain. 
And so they may go hang, these lawgivers, 
Who cramp, by subtle rule, the life of man. 
My only care is how to gladden self.” 


Doubtless, such passages are not of 
frequent occurrence, and may be confronted 
with sentiments of piety and morality. But 
the tone of Euripides is vicious through- 
out; his evident object is subversive of 
all that is lofty, and holy, and right ; and 
his moral maxims are the “ purple patches” 
he has scattered on his pieces, to conceal 
their bad and irreligious spirit. 

But it would be most unjust to deny to 
this poet the power of moving the most 
intense feeling by eloquent and pathetic 
declamation. ‘lhe following passage, from 
the “ Iphigenia in Aulis,” is famous beyond 
all others : 


“* My father, were the voice of Orpheus mine— 

Had I a charm of song to move the rocks, 

And eloquence at will to melt the heart, 

These were my refuge; but no spells have I 

Save these, my tears—there may be power in 
them. 

Yet hear my prayer. 
knees 

I twine the form my mother bare to thee— 

Slay me not ere my time. The light is sweet, 

"Tis HERE: the nether depths wouldst have me 
see’? 

I eall’d thee father first—thy earliest born— 

And first of ail I sat upon thy knees, 

In sweet exchange of mutual tenderness. 

And then thy speech was thus: ‘Shall I, my 
child, 

F’er see thee mistress in a warrior’s halls, 

High placed, and blooming fair as fits my race ?” 

And mine was thus—while sported with thy 
beard 

The hands which touch it now imploringly— 

‘In sooth, my father, I will welcome thee, 

When thou’rt wax’d old, to a right friendly 
home, 

And nurse thy ailments with soft ministry.’ 

I mind them well these but thou for- 
get’st— 

Yea, quite forge t’st—and wouldst destroy me. 
Nay, 

Spare me, my father, By thy sire—by his— 

By this, my mother, who, in grief of heart, 

Doth travail twice for me—I pray thee spare. 


Stay—thus around thy 


words; 


| What share had I in Paris’ nuptial theft ? 
| And Helen—why is she to write my doom? 


us draughts of milk o’erswill’d, | 


My father, look at me—one look—one kiss— 
Some pledge of thee I fain would have—although 


| I were to perish, and to plead in vain. 
And rumbles quite as loud as tliunderous Zeus. | 


Ah! brother, thou art weak to aid; 
beseech our father thus: 
Yea, even the young 


In vain! 
But weep with me 
‘Sure sister shall not dic 
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Are touch’d with sense of misery. See him, 


then— 
He pleads! though language fails him. Pity 
me— 


Nay, reverence me, my father, I’m thy child, 
And he and I, weak infancy and youth, 
Cling to thy neck—to mercy turn thy soul!” 


With Euripides the Athenian tragic 
drama closes. We have seen that, in his 
hands, it lost its religious form and ideal 
cast, and became an instrument to display 
sophistry, and an embodiment of false art. 
After Euripides, no dramatist of any emi- 
nence appears ; and for centuries the gift 
of expressing in dramatic impersonation 
the wonderful play of human action and 
passion (for the Roman stage was a mere 
gorgeous exhibition of scenic effect) was 
lost. And, though it revived in Shakspere, 
and displayed itself in creations even more 
perfect and harmonious, more varied and 
subtle, than those of Greek art, nothing 
like the early Attie drama, with its spirit 
and moral effect, has been restored. Like 
a ray of light, that scatters itself through- 
out space and perishes, this rare combina- 
tion of religion and intellectual excellence 
is not likely to re-appear again. 


THE AVENGER OF BLOOD. 


FEW years since, at the base of an 
LA. Indian mound, a chief resided, whose 
young daughter was a girl of uncommon 
beauty, and this beauty was but the exter- 
manifestation of a pure and noble 
As a matter of course, she had 


nal 
spirit. 
many admirers among the young braves 
of her nation. Her nature was above the 
arts of a coquette ; and loving one among 
them all, and only one, she hesitated not 
to let her preference be known, not only 
to the Young Eagle who had won her 
heart, but also to those whose suit she had 
rejected. Among the rejected suitors one 
alone so laid it to heart as to desire re- 
venge. He, the Prowling Wolf, was 
filled with rage, and took little pains to 
conceal his enmity, though he manifested 
no desire for open violence. Both these 
young men were brave, both skillful in the 
use of weapons, which far away on the 
buffalo plains had sometimes been used in 
battle ; but while Young Eagle was noble, 
generous in spirit, and swayed by such 
high impulses as a young savage may feel, 
the Wolf was reserved, dark, and sullen ; 
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after the maiden had refused him, to settle 
into an habitual scowl. The friends of 
the Young Eagle feared for his safety. 
He, however, was too happy in the smiles 
of his chosen bride to trouble himself con- 
cerning the enmity of another, especially 
when he knew himself to be his equal both 
in strength and skill. 

The Indian customs did not permit. the 
young couple to be much alone with each 
other, but they sometimes contrived to 
meet at twilight on the top of this mound, 
and spend there together a happy hour. 
Young Eagle was a favorite with his 
tribe, except among the kinsmen of the 
Wolf; and among the whites, too, he had 
made many friends, one of whom, who had 
hunted much with the Eagle, had given 
him a colt’s revolver, the only one owned 
in the tribe. Delighted with this formid- 
able weapon, he had made it a plaything 
till he became skillful in its use, and al- 
ways wore it about him in addition to his 
other arms. This was a second cause 
of enmity which the Wolf laid up in his 
heart. He seemed to be revolving some 
dark scheme; but his secret, if he had 
one, was confided to no one. Bitter 
words sometimes were passed between the 
young warriors, but nothing more ; yet it 
was felt that at any time a sudden rousing 
of passion might end in bloodshed. 

One summer evening, just as the moon 
was up, Young Eagle sought the top of 
the mound for the purpose of meeting his 
future bride, for their marriage was agreed 
upon, and the appointed day was near. 
One side of this mound is naked rock, 
which, for thirty feet or more, is almost 
perpendicular. Just on the edge of this 
precipice is a footpath, and by it a large 
flat sandstone rock forms a convenient 
seat for those who would survey the val- 
ley, while a few low bushes are scattered 
over a part of the crest of the mound. 
On this rock Young Eagle sat him down 
to await the maiden’s coming. Ina few 
moments the bushes rustled near him, and 
rising, as he thought, to meet her, a tom- 
ahawk flashed by his head, and the next 
instant he was in the arms of a strong 
man, and forced to the brink of the preci- 
pice. The eyes of the two met in the 
moonlight, and each knew then that the 
struggle was for life. Pinioned as his 
arms were by the other’s grasp, the Eagle 
frustrated the first effort of his foe, and 


and his naturally lowering brow seemed, | then a desperate wrestle, a death-wrestle, 
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followed, in which each was thoroughly 
maddened. 
broken, and each instantly grasping his 
adversary by the throat with the left hand, 
sought his weapon with the right, the one 
his knife, the other his revolver. In the 
struggle the handle of the knife of the 
Wolf had been turned in the girdle, and 
missing it at the first grasp, ere he could 
recover himself the revolver was at his 
breast and a bullet through his heart. One 
flash of hatred from the closing eye, and 
the arm of the dying warrior relaxed ; and 
as the body sank the Eagle hurled it over 
the precipice, and in his wrath fired bullet 
after bullet into the corpse as it rolled 
heavily down; and this not satisfying his 
revenge, he ran round and down the side of 
the mound, and tore off the scalp of his foe. 

The young girl, who was ascending the 
mound to her lover, heard 
successive shots, and knowing well from 


meet these 
what source such rapid discharges alone 
could come, hastened on, and came just in 
season to see the Eagle scalping his vic- 
tim. She soon brought her family to the 
spot, and every circumstance of the trans- 
action showed at once the dangerous posi- 
tion the 
There was no witness of the combat, no 
means whatever of showing that he had 
smitten the Wolf in self-defense. The 
number of ball-holes in the body, and the 
tearing off of the scalp, all seemed to bear 
evidence against him, and he knew that 
the friends of the Wolf would take advan- 
tage of every circumstance, in order to pro- 
He felt that 
death was certain if he submitted himself 
for trial, and he therefore determined to 
defend himself as best he might, and await 
the result, as his only chance for life. 


in which Eagle was placed. 


cure his death as a murderer. 


These Indians observe the law that was 
established among Oriental nations long 
before the time of Moses, by which the 
shedding of blood may rightfully 
avenged by the nearest kinsman of the 
slain, while the murderer, in this respect 
an outlaw, will of course defend himself 
as best he may. 

At the same time, the friends. of the 
deceased are at liberty to accept a ransom 
for the life of their friend, and often—if 
for a time the murderer escapes the blow 


be 


of the avenger of blood—a compromise is 
effected, and the affair is settled. In the 
meantime the avenger of blood assumes the 
office at the risk of his own life, for if he 


The grasp of the Wolf was | 





falls, retribution is not demanded for him, 
but the next of kin takes up the original 
demand only for the blood of the first one 
slain. 


The Young Eagle at once took his 
resolution, sustained by the advice of his 
friends. Completely armed, he took pos- 


session of the top of the mound, which 
was so shaped that, while he was himself 
concealed, no one could approach him by 
day without being exposed to his fire; 
and he had two devoted and skillful allies, 
which, together with his position, rendered 
him far more than a match for his single 
adversary, the avenger of blood— the 
brother of the Wolf. 

his bride and a large 


These allies were 
sagacious hound, 
which had long been his hunting compan- 
ion, and had guarded him many a night 
when camping on the prairies. The girl 
had in her veins the blood of Indian he- 
roes, and she quailed not. She demanded, 
with lofty enthusiasm, to be made his wife, 
and then, acquainted with every stratagem 
of savage war, and with every faculty 
sharpened by affection and her husband's 
danger, she watched, and warned, and 
shielded him with every art that the roused 
spirit could suggest, and which could be 
safely practised. 

In vain the brother of the Wolf sur- 
veyed from afar this fortress of the Eagle. 
It was evident that long before he could 
reach a point from which the young war- 
rior could be seen, he would himself be 
within the range of his rifle, without a 
cover of any kind. Often, by night, he 
attempted to the mound, but 
scarcely could he put his foot upon its base 


ascend 


before the dog of the Eagle would give 
his master the alarm, and then to approach 
would be only to go to his death. It was 
a mystery how the Eagle was supplied 
with food, for the young wife showed no 
solicitude, and yet no one saw her form, 
or heard her footsteps on the mound. 

The brother of the Wolf knew well that 
the Eagle’s wife must supply him with 
food, and determined, if possible, to en- 
trap her. He therefore studied and imi- 
tated her gait; he obtained opportunities 


of observing her dress, and when he felt 
| that he was perfect in his part, he arrayed 
himself one evening in a dress the exact 
counterpart of hers, with knife and toma- 
hawk concealed beneath, and bearing some 
food openly before him, took, just at twi- 
light, the common path up the mound, 




















where he knew the mere sound of foot- 
steps would be less likely to alarm the 
dog or his master, and he hoped to ap- 
proach so near without suspicion, that he 
might, by a sudden rush, secure his vic- 
tim. His plan was skillfully executed. 
He imitated well the light step of Eagle’s 
wife; the approaching form was one 
familiar to the dog, and he had not caught 
the scent. He wagged his tail as he lay 
with his eye fixed as if he would soon 
bound up and forward with a welcome. 
The Eagle addressed his supposed wife 
in gentle tones and bade her hasten. The 
blood avenger was within ten feet of his 
intended victim, and thought that all 
gained, when the dog, with one yell 
one bound, threw himself upon him and 
bore him to the earth, with his jaws 
grappled to his throat. Entangled by the 
female dress, and throttled by the hound, 
he could not draw his knife, and the 
Eagle, who comprehended the scene at a 


was 
and 


glance, deprived him of his weapons, 
while held by his dog, and then pinioned 
his arms. 

the young 
blood. 
this very spot, and I slew him, but only to 
save my But stay; you shall go 
warrior You have 
He cut the 
pinions from his arms, and gave him back 
his weapons. 


‘* Now go to your friends,” said 
ae not your 
Your brother sought my life on 


Warrior , crave 


own. 
should. 
shown some skill in this.” 


home as a 


They were taken in silence, 
and the humbled yet grateful foe with- 
drew. 

Three months had thus passed away, and 
negotiations were opened for a ransom. 
The friends in such a case agree first to 
treat, but do not engage to accept what 
may be offered for life. This is to be 
decided only on a spot appointed for the 
ceremony, and with the shedder of blood 
unarmed, and completely in their power, 
and bound by the law to make no resist- 
ance. When the parties are present, and 
the proposed ransom is offered, it is con- 
sidered by the friends of the slain man, 
and, if accepted, all is settled ; but if not, 
they have the right to slay the murderer 


on the spot, without resistance from him | 


or from his friends. 
In friends of the Wolf 
agreed to consider a ransom, and Young 


this case the 


iMagle consented to abide the issue, he and | 
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ae ica * . . | 
his friends hoping that the sparing of the 


brother’s life might have some influence 
in the decision, and, besides, it was now 
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generally believed in the tribe that the 
Wolf had been the aggressor. 

At the day appointed the parties met in 
an open space with hundreds to witness 
the scene around. The Eagle, all un- 
armed, was first seated on the ground; 
then by his side was laid down a large 
knife with which he was to be slain, if the 
ransom was not accepted. By his side 
sat his wife, her hand clasped in his, 
while the eyes even of old men were dim 
with tears. Over against them, and so 
near that the fatal knife could be easily 
seized, stood the family of the slain Wolf, 
the father at the head, by whom the ques- 
tion of life or death was to be settled. 
He seemed deeply moved, and sad, rather 
than revengeful. <A red blanket was now 
produced and spread upon the ground. 
It signified that blood had been shed which 
was not yet washed away, the crimson 
Next a blanket all of 
It 
expressed the hope that the blood might 
be washed out in heaven and remembered 
no more ; and last, a blanket purely white 
was spread over all, significant of a desire 
that nowhere on earth in heaven a 
stain of blood should remain, and that 
everywhere, and by all, it should be for- 
given and forgotten. 

These blankets, thus spread out, were 
to receive the ransom. The friends of 
Eagle brought goods of various kinds, and 
piled them high before the father of the 
slain. He considered them a moment in 
silence, and then turned his eye to the fa- 
tal knife. ‘The wife of the Eagle threw 
her arms around her husband’s neck, and 
turned her eyes imploringly full on the 
old man’s face, without a word. He had 
stretched his hand toward the knife when 
he met that look. He paused; his fin- 
gers moved convulsively, but they did not 
grasp the handle. His lips quivered, and 
then a tear was in his eye. ‘ Father,” 
said the brother, “he spared my life.” 
The old man turned away. “I accept 
the ransom,” he said; ‘‘ the blood of my 
son is washed away. 


stain remaining. 
blue was spread over the red one. 


or 


I see no stain now 
on the hand of the Eagle, and he shall be 
in the place of my son.” 

The feud was completely healed. All 
were at last convinced that the Eagle was 
not a murderer; the ransom itself was 
presented to his wife as a gift, and he and 
the “ avenger of blood” lived afterward as 
friends and brothers 
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MY LANDLADY. 
gh sewn said I one day to my 


friendly medicus, who had dropped 
in for a gossip, “I don’t feel as I should 
like to feel: this swimming in the head 
prevents my work ; and when that is gone, 
comes a drowsiness—” 

“And then,” said Dr. Fuller, “ you have 
twitchings at the corners of the eyes, as 
though there were dust in them, and brown 
spots floating before them when you walk 
out. You see I know how it is.” 

* Well, that is true,” I returned; “ but 
that is not all.” 

atl 2 isn’t. 


course 


it 
well at night ; and when you do sleep, you 


You don’t sleep 


are half-choked with a disagreeable dream 


—and you awake in the morning with a 


sense 


lie long in bed—and you are nauseated by 
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| Was no exception to the rule. 


of weariness, and a disposition to | 


a vile taste in the mouth. I’m right | 
now, eh?” 
“You are. But what must I do?” 


* Nothing.” 
= Nothing ! 
“To be 
way to get well. 


from al 


I want to get well.” 
that’s the 
Do nothing—get away 


sure you do; and 


| your doings; leave your books, 


and scribbling, and cogitating ; you have 


turn 
drink 


been doing too much and too long; 


idler and vagabond for a month; 
water, and breathe new air, and live out 
of doors; get rid of the lithie acid which 
has got into your blood; brace up your 
nerves by exercise, and give your brain a 
holiday.” 

“ Well, I think T'll take your advice.” 

“In that ease, you shall have it for noth- 
ing; but mind, if you don’t put it in exe- 
cution directly, Vll charge you a thumping 
fee for it as sure as you are alive 


*Acreed. But | 


I'll be off to-morrow.” 


won't give you the 
chance 
= Very well, Pll take you at your word. 
eall 
CGood-morning.”” 
And so it was settled that I should take 
a month’s holiday away from home. I set 


off that same afternoon by rail for a small 


and not again till this day month. 


town which stands surrounded by breezy 
hills and high lands commanding a good 
the chief at- 
traction to me—not gentilitized by a swarm 


sea-view, and—which was 


of immigrants from the capital. 

My rapid railway ride did me good ; and 
the fresh air of the sea, as I approached it, 
developed a new symptom in the sensation 





of appetite to which I had been long a 
stranger. I ate a hearty meal at the little 
inn, and went early to bed, the murmur 
of the distant surge lulling me to sleep. 
After breakfast, next morning, I set out to 
transact the important business of securing 
This 


is an affair which most people find more or 


a lodging for my month’s residence. 


less difficult of management, and my case 
I had come 


to k- for health ; and I did not choose 





| to defeat my own object by locating my- 


self in ill-ventilated rooms, or in the neigh- 
borhood of foul smells, or to the leeward 
of a thriving colony of the swinish multi- 
tude, who had it all their own way in the 
center of the main street. Of lodgings to 
let there was an abundance, and almost as 
plentiful a lack of lodgings which an inva- 
lid would be justified in hiring. I had 
spent some hours in the pursuit with very 
little satisfaction, when, chaneing to turn 
my eyes upon a butcher’s shop, I saw the 


| word APARTMENTS On a neat card, stuck 


inside the open glass door. 
The butcher came forward, with a pro- 
fessional turn or two of his knife on the 


steel, as I requested to know where were 





| man. 


the apartments to let which the card re- 
ferred to. 

* Fine quarter of lamb that, sir!—O, 
it’s at 
Mrs. Griddall’s, Heartsease Cottage—just 


the apartments, you say—yes, sir: 


at the end of the town, yonder, sir, where 
you sees the green fenetians.” 

“There! Why, I have been there to 
see: there is no notice up at the house.” 


“Why, no. 
the butcher spoke with a low-toned, mys- 


You see, sir’—and here 
terious kind of deliberation—* Mrs. Grid- 
dall is a little bit particklarish like, you 
see. It wouldn’t be the genteel thing to 
put up a notice at the cottage, you know ; 
But you'll 
Here, 

Bob 


Bob, a laugh- 


so ] puts it up in my shop. 
find the 
Bob! Bob!—Stop a minute, sir. 


apartments there, sir. 
shall show you the way.” 
ing, greasy-haired urchin, came into view 
as the man spoke, carrying a butcher’s 
tray, balanced knowingly on his shoulder. 

“ Here, you, sir! take these chops to 
Mrs. Griddall’s, and show this gentleman 
to the house.” 

‘“* My eye!” 
the two small chops, “what a blow-out 


they’re agoing to have to-day! 


said Bob, as he shouldered 


hopes I 
shall be able to keep up with the gentle- 
Ain’t that a dinner for two people ? 





























If half a pound o’ Jamb-chops ain’t a tight- 
ener for two, I’m blessed! Don’t I wish 
I was Slewker to-day ?” 

“And, pray, who is Slewker?” I in- 
quired. 

‘** Slewker is Mrs. Griddle’s sarving-gal. 
Won't she walk into the lamb-chops after 
the old lady have done with ’em!”’ 

The butcher's boy, it was plain, did not 
stand in much awe of Mrs. Griddall ; and 
from further observations he let drop, in his 
curt, satirical way, I found that he had a 
thorough contempt for the gastronomic 
details of Heartsease Cottage. 

“Ts Mrs. Griddall a widow lady?” I 
asked. 

“She awidder! Bless yer, no. She's 
She ain’t 
a missis at all—never had no Mister Grid- 
dle, nor nothin’ o’ the sort—ax Slewker.”’ 


ahold maid ; that’s what she is. 


Had I encouraged the urchin’s revela- 
tions, it is likely I should have had plenty 
of them. When I ceased my questions, 
the boy dropped into the rear, and began 
whistling a solo, which continued without 
a pause till we reached the cottage. 

Mrs. Griddall herself answered the sum- 
mons of the knocker, and the boy’s simul- 
taneous yell of * B’tchar!” She was a 
sprightly, semi-genteel-looking personage, 
of an uncertain age, dressed in a morning- 
gown of white, which suited ill with a 
dark-brown complexion, shaded with raven 
ringlets stifly curled. In spite of the pre- 
cipitancy of Master Bob, who announced 
lamb-chops and a lodger in the same 
breath, I proceeded to explain my _ busi- 
ness. | found her a chatty and rather 
agreeable person; and I fell in love im- 
mediately with the apartments which she 
proposed to place at my service—the sit- 
ting-room opening upon a pleasant flower- 
garden, and the bedroom fronting the dis- 
tant sea. It was plainly a recommendation 
to her that I was alone, and without friends 
We had no diffi- 
What little attendance 
I required, Seleuca, her servant, would 
supply. I might have my meals at any 
hour I chose, and in all respects act as I 
I was delighted with 
these arrangements ; and having concluded 
the bargain, took possession at once. 


or followers in the place. 
culty about terms. 


would do at home. 


For some few days we got on together 
admirably. ‘The weather was glorious ; 
the garden, odorous with choice flowers, 
flung its perfumes into my open window, 
as I sat listlessly strumming long-neglect- 
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| ° : : 
| ed airs on an old piano, or glancing at yes- 


} > aw’a ‘ > 
| terday’s paper. 


The birds were in full 
song, the trees in full leaf, and all creation 


| full of joyous sights and sounds, and I had 


| lights. 


nothing else to do but to revel in their de- 
Every hour brought me renewed 


| health and vigor, and an increased capacity 


for enjoyment. I took long walks at early 
morning upon the hills; I made far exeur- 


| sions to distant points of interest ; I strolled 


! 


down to the sea, and listened for hours to 
the “ surges sadly sounding on the solitary 
shore ;”’ and I Jounged in the garden, in the 
tender twilight, and under the dreamy 


| gleam of the broad full moon, and was, for 


a time, wonderfully contented with my 


| temporary lot. 


True, I had remarked seme singular 
peculiarities in the temperament and in 
the habits of my landlady, but as yet they 
had caused me no annoyance ; while, on 
the contrary, as spontaneous illustrations 


| of character, they had amused a passing 


moment now and then. 


Thus, on one or 
two occasions, when we had taken meals 


| together, she had manifested an unusual 


alarm on the score of crumbs—a kind of 
horror at the idea of their falling on the 
carpet, which, she assured me, they would 


| ruin effectually, if they got into the fiber, 


and were not extracted before they grew 
stale and hard as a stone. Once I had 
thrown her into a fit of the fidgets by inad- 
vertently cooling my coffee in the saucer ; 
and again had seriously wounded her feel- 
ings by placing a foot on the fender, which 


| had resulted in a visible, though almost 


microscopic scratch on its shining brass 
rail. ‘These things, and others like them, 


| as I said, only amused me for a moment, 


/and I thought nothing of them. 


The ex- 
quisite cleanliness that prevailed in every 
part of the premises, both without doors 
and within, was a constant source of pleas- 
ure and comfort; and for this, toleration 
for such trifling peculiarities as I have just 


| mentioned was a-small price to pay. I 





confess I should have felt more at ease had 
my landlady’s organ of: Order been less 
strongly developed—had she not watched 
for every opportunity when my back was 
turned, to enter my sitting-room and put 
everything to rights; so that when I re- 
turned from even the briefest absence, I 
found the chamber in apple-pie order ; the 
books shut up, and ranged formally on the 
shelf; the chairs stuck back against the 
walls ; my writing-desk closed, and re- 


Eee 
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moved to its allotted place on the side- 
board ; the piano down, and the music put 


away ; the newspapers doubled up, and | 
the blinds let down—and all reduced to a | 


state propriety, which did not harmonize 
with my notions of home and comfort. 
Still, this was a failing, if failing it was, 


that leaned to virtue’s side, and I did not | 


find fault with it. 

I had spent nearly a week at E——, 
and had got quit of the worst of my symp- 
toms, when, on awaking in the morning, I 
the 
summer shower. 
the until 
when the clouds blew off, and a clear sun 

I The garden smelt like a bou- 


snone 


heard rain pattering down in a brisk 
The rain continued all 
forenoon near twelve o'clock, 
out. 
quet after the shower; and when it had 
dried a little in the sun, I walked out to 
the of the had 
taken but a turn or two up and down the 


enjoy odor flowers. I 
gravel walk, when Seleuca appeared at 
the little gate 
yard, and with a sort of whispered shriek, 


which led from the court- 


accompanied by some frantic gesticula- 


tions, besought my attention. Seleuca 


was a Welsh girl, with a face as round as 


the crown of a hat, and remarkably ex- 
pressive of alarm, and the desperate senti- 
ments in general. I had 
that she had stood 
mistress, and this I had laid to the account 
of her own inexperience and want of breed- 
ing. She spoke English indifferently ; but 
what she wanted in volubility, she more 


noticed before | 


in mortal awe of her | 


than made up by the significant pantomime | 


with which she supplied her deficiencies | 


of spec ch. 


On this oceasion, she was in | 


a state of violent agitation ; but afraid of | 


being overheard by Mrs. Griddall, who had 
up 
nothing louder than a hoarse whisper. 


ih . 
pone 


she half croaked, * O mister 
Indeed to 
goodness you must come again naow this 


© sir,” 
sir; come again, come again. 
minnit. O my gracious, won't I catch ‘em 
if missis do knaow what I let she ina gar- 
den! O indeed to goodness, pray naow 


come again!’ She seconded 


these en- 


to dress, dared give utterance to | 


treaties by the wildest gesticulations ; and | 


it was in compliance with these, rather 


han her language, that, perceiving that I 
was offending in some way, I hastened to 
retreat. 
looked earthquakes at my boots, soiled 


with the damp gravel, and before she 


As I passed her at the gate, she | 


| 


| 
would let me proceed, removed every par- | 


ticle from their surface with 


the inner | 


side of her apron, talking in an agitated 
way allthe while. ‘“ Indeed to goodness,” 
she soliloquized, but with an evident view 
to my enlightenment, “ her have done ‘em 
naow ; te fat is in te fire tiss wons ; look 
em pig oles in a graffle her poots do tig ; 
my gracious, won’t I catch °em when a 
missis mak come!” Releasing my foot 
from her grasp, I returned to my sitting- 
room, and took post at the window. 
Thence, a minute later, I saw Seleuea, 
armed with a broad shovel, proceed gin- 
gerly up the walk where I had been tres- 
passing, and commence patting down the 
moist gravel, obliterating my footsteps and 
her own, as she retreated crouching and 
Her round 
face was radiant with triumph as she con- 


crab-fashion toward the gate. 


cluded the operation without being dis- 
covered, and dived again into the kitchen. 

I began now to see that, for poor Se- 
leuca at least, there was a skeleton in this 
house also, and that Heartsease Cottage 
a misnomer. After dinner, I wan- 
dered out, and strolled down to the sea- 
shore, and watched the beautiful sunset, 


was 


and the stars coming out one by one in 
the deep blue depth of heaven, and did not 
return home till late. ‘There was no cloud 
on the Griddall brow that night ; she had 
not discovered my trespass, or the neglect 
of Seleuca, whose duty it was to have 
locked the the rain 
came ; and we passed an hour in agreeable 


garden-gate when 


chat ere retiring to rest. 

The next morning the clouds had re- 
turned, with an outlet of blue sky visible 
here and there; seuds of freshening rain 
fell at intervals ; and heavy masses, lu- 
minous with sunlight, rolled along the 
horizon, like chariots of gold and flame in 
After breakfast 
I prepared to walk, putting on a light over- 
These 
demonstrations alarmed my landlady, who 
would have negatived such a proceeding 
in toto. She assured me that a dreadful 
storm was brewing ; that, in my state of 
health, it was madness to venture out with 
the certainty of being wet through ; that 
in such weather the mud of the district 
was indescribable; I should be covered 
with it from head to foot ; and so on. 

I made light of her fears, while I thanked 
her politely for the anxiety she was pleased 


a majestic procession. 


coat and a pair of stout boots. 


to show for my health ; but I assured her 
that I delighted in facing such weather, 
and that I knew it was healthful, and not 














hurtful, to my nervous system. I saw the 
shadows deepening on her face as my de- 
termination became apparent ; and in order 
to avoid a crisis, I put an end to the dis- 
cussion by abruptly wishing her good- 
morning, and stating that I should not 
dine at home that day, left the house. 

I passed a glorious day in traversing the 
undulating downs, pastured by innumerable 
sheep, where the short sward lay close as 
a carpet to the thin soil, and the tender 
harebells bowed their delicate cups to the 
full breeze. I earned a famous appetite by 
a nine miles’ march to a bustling market- 
town, and did capital justice to it at the 
ordinary at the Prince of Orange, where, 
it being market-day, above fifty farmers 
and graziers sat down to a substantial hus- 
bandman’s dinner. Returning in the even- 
ing, | had to button up against a succession 
of short summer showers, blown up from 
the sea, and arrived about dusk in a glow 
of healthful feeling, but dripping with mois- 
ture, at the cottage. 
tirely the circumstances under which | 


I had forgotten en- 


had left home in the morning: not so Mrs. 
Griddall. She had been brooding over 
them the whole day, and had nursed her 
resentment up to an inflammable pitch, 
which wanted but a spark to set it in a 
blaze. She was on the watch for me, and 
herself answered my summons to the door. 
In a state of unrestrainable trepidation she 
began : 

** Have you used the scraper, sir?” 

I assured her that I had. 

“ Nay, sir; look at your footmarks on 
the pavement. Pray go back to the gate, 
sir, and use the scraper.” 

I yielded to her request, and renewed 
my scraping. 

* Pray, sir, don’t come further than the 
mat in those boots. Seleuca! Seleuca! 
bring the gentleman’s slippers ; and, do 
you hear? the boot-jack—the boot-jack, 
Seleuca !” 

Seleuca, whose face was red and swollen 
with crying, brought the slippers first, and 
then ran away for the boot-jack. 

‘Was ever such a dolt as that brainless 
Welsh idiot 2” said the landlady. “ Didn’t 
I say the boot-jack, blockhead 2?” 

The boot-jack made its appearance, and 
I was proceeding to my room in my slip- 
pers, when— 

“Good gracious, sir!” exploded Mrs. 
Griddall ; ‘* you are wet, sir ; as wet, posi- 
tively, as—as—as a policeman. You 
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surely wouldn’t enter a parlor in that con- 
dition !” 

Feeling that I had had enough of this, 
I threw Seleuca my overcoat, and without 
saying a word, retreated to my quarters. 
In a few minutes | rang the bell for sup- 
per, and Seleuca appeared with the tray. 
The poor girl looked truly miserable. | 
spoke to her kindly, and she burst into 
tears, flung herself on a seat, and sobbed 
bitterly. From her incoherent expres- 
sions, I gathered that the day I had passed 
so delightfully had been to her one of un- 
mitigated cruelty, from the temper of her 
mistress, which, it seems, | had provoked 
by going out in the wet. She wished she 
was dead with a fervor which I never be- 
fore heard expressed even for the greatest 


| blessing in life, and refused to be com- 


forted. ‘Sure I would go home to 
Llanelly, but my fader is dead, poor man, 
and another man got his house now ;” and 
again she sobbed aloud. But her mis- 
tress’s bell rung; there was a tyrannous 
magic in its tinkle ; and gathering herself 
up with a groan, she left the room. 

The events of this evening threw all 
the light that I required upon the charac- 
ter of my landlady. The unhappy woman 
had but one idea, and that was cleanli- 
ness ; a very excellent idea in itself, and 
a very notable virtue; yet a virtue of 
which, like most other good things, one 
may have too much. Having come to 
this conclusion, I naturally looked for cor- 
roborating evidence, and my eyes once 
open, saw nothing else within the four 
walls of the house. Mrs. Griddall was, 
in fact, a dusting, rubbing, scouring, scrub- 
bing, sweeping, brushing, polishing mono- 
maniac. Her neat cottage, which was 
her own property, was a temple dedicated 
exclusively to these several performances, 
with variations of an analogous kind. 
Whichever way I looked, there were the 
proofs. Whatever she owned, she owned 
to cleanse, to purify, and to maintain intact 
from dust or soil—not to use. Every- 
thing belonging to her was excruciatingly 
clean. The boards of the staircase, and 
of the flooring where it was visible, were 
whiter than a trencher ; the carpets were 
overlaid with white Holland, and the white 
Holland again in pathways of brown ditto, 
leading to the windows and fireplaces ; 
the hearth-rugs were shielded from the 
foot by dressed sheep-skins; the chair- 
covers that covered the chairs were cov- 


| 
H 
! 
| 
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ered, in their turn, with little squares of 
worked woolen stuffs; and so on through 
the whole of the domestic arrangements. 
Seleuca, who had learned to look on me 
in the light of a friend, let drop some 
further revelations, which I was far from 


seeking. From these I gathered the cu- 
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rious fact, that the drawing-room up stairs | 


and 
earthly purpose, from one year to another, 
than periodically to augment the exercises 
of washing, scrubbing, dusting, and polish- 
ing. ‘They were always locked up; but 


were entered daily by the mistress, and 


the best bed-room served no other | 


twice a week by the maid, for these sole | 


purpose Ss, 


I reckoned that the time con- | 


sumed in keeping these two rooms in a | 


spotless condition was about a thousand 


hours per annum; and I knew that for 
five years at least—the term of Seleuca’s 
manner had 

But this wasn’t all. Be- 
fore I had come there to lodge, the whole 


servitude—no of use 


made of them. 


house, with the exception ef a couple of 


had been tabooed on the same 


the mistress sharing the kitchen 
with the maid, to save litter and the de- 


garrets, 
principle ; 


rangement of the furniture elsewhere. 

I am afraid that the effect of the dis- 
covery I had made upon myself was not 
precisely what it should have been. I am 
not aware that I determinedly set myself 
In Opposition to the monomania of my 
landlady ; it certainly was not my interest 


to do so; yet, upon reflection, I suspect 


been | 


that my disapproval of the dominant pas- | 


sion of her life must have become plain to 
other. Whether I 
was guilty in this particular or not, I cer- 
It happened that 


her in some way or 
tainly was in another. 
one day, when Seleuca was stoning the 
steps for the fourth time since morning, 
[ bounced in suddenly from a sharp shower, 
and shut myself up in my room, much as 
I would have done at home ; having failed 
to operate upon the seraper, and given 
but an instinctive, negligent rub upon the 
mat. 


Alas 


nessed 


me ! 


My 


ransgression this time, and 


for 
the 
was down at once upon the scene of my 
atrocity. [heard her in the passage rail- 
ing at poor Seleuea, and talking at me 
in terms the reverse of flattering. 
was a metallic clatter mingled with her 
sharp voice, and it was clear she was 


At 


doing something as well as talking. 


length, bearing a dust-pan in one hand, 


landlady had wit- | 


There | 


and a short brush in the other, she pushed 
open my door, and came to confound me 
with the spectacle of the “ masses of mud,” 
as she was pleased to term them, which 
she had swept up after me. It was in 
vain for me to plead forgetfulness, and 
tender an apology. ‘The fountains of her 
wrath were broken loose, and I had to 
submit to a torrent of indignation, and of 
most unladylike language, on the score of 
my “want of cleanliness and common de- 
cency.” She accused me of wishing to 
make her house a hogsty, and even de- 
scended to make use of the term “ bristles” 
in a phrase susceptible of a personal ap- 
plication. To cut my story short, we 
quarreled, and parted on the spot, ere half 
of my month had expired, she rather vo- 
ciferously congratulating herself on a happy 
deliverance from—a something which it is 
not modesty that forbids me to record— 
and I silently and secretly imagining that 
the deliverance might be on the other side 
of her street-door. 

Poor Seleuca threw me a rueful glance 
in return for the usual gratuity I gave her 
at parting, but sent me “ a thousand bless- 
ings” by the butcher’s Bob, whom I dis- 
patched for my luggage, and who delivered 
them with the comment that “ Slewker 
was a pippin’ of her eye when he brought 
away my traps.” Poor Seleuca! May the 
destinies touch the heart of thy she-dragon, 
and teach her compassion for thy friend- 
lessness. 

Since then, I have learned a new read- 
ing of the proverb which says, “ There is 
moderation in all things.” I hope and 
trust I love cleanliness, which is said to be 
next to godliness. But godliness comes 
first, and the Mrs. Griddalls of the world 
must not be allowed to thrust it aside for 
all their rubbing and scrubbing. Let 
them hear from me, that when they make 
their virtues tyrannical, they are but in- 
dulging in a selfish vice under a plausible 
mask. 

somaieits 
Home Pirry.—Enjoyment in religion de- 
pends on observing little home duties—or 
fireside piety. An occasional effort to do 
some great thing may ease the conscience 
for a while; 
Christ carried into the family, and into 


but it is only the spirit of 


every-day life, softening the temper, and 
rendering the heart affectionate, which 
can impart an habitual elevation and se- 
renity of mind. 




















LIFE AMONG THE HILLS. 
BEARS, PANTHERS, AND WOLVES, 


| Frenpe a fancy, one pleasant winter’s 
day, to visit George McMullen, an old 
hunter and pioneer of Wayne county, Pa. 
In company with a friend we set out for 
his home, eleven miles distant. It was 
up in a mountain glen, about four miles 
west, that George took up his abode. He 
is a man of commanding aspect, more than 
six feet in height ; and, having enjoyed the 
benefit of a good education, he cleared 
himself a little farm in the wilderness, and 
occasionally instructed a winter’s school. 
He not only taught “ the young idea how 
to shoot,” but was himself a good shot— 
one of the best in all that region. The 
young looked up to him with admiration, 
when they saw the bears and panthers 
which his rifle laid low; and he kept a 
mighty sood school. 

But he was not fond of having neigh- 
bors. He preferred a solitary home far 
up in the mountain, and away from all 
human habitations. So up the mountain 
he went. ‘The beaten road extended only 
to within a mile of his home, and we had 
to push our way through a kind of wood 
road till we came to an open space, and 
there we beheld one of the most beautiful 
and commanding sites which the taste of 
an old hunter could have selected. The 
barn was by the road, and forty or fifty 
rods off, in an open field, stood the house. 
We saw a man chopping wood in front, 
and hailed him to know if Mr. George 
McMullen lived there. ‘ Yes,’ was the 
reply. ‘ What’s your will?” “ My will,” 
I said, “is to put Kate into the stable, 
and then go into the house.” So in we 
went, and found a very cordial welcome. 

Among the numerous incidents of his 
life the old hunter related the following : 
He had once just recovered from illness, 
when he took his gun and started down 
into the woods, thinking that he might 
perhaps see a deer, and thus secure a sad- 
dle of venison. He did not put on his 
belt, containing his tomahawk and knife, 
for he was not bent upon a hunt; though 
it was.the usual custom of the hunters to 
go thus armed and equipped. He depended 
on his gun and a small pocket knife, with 
which he might bleed his game if he should 
prove successful. 

After proceeding a little way he heard 


a noise like the crashing of a tree which | 
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THE HILLS. 


had fallen into the crotch ef another, and 
was shaken by the wind. Presently he 
distinguished it to be the screech of some 
animal, and advancing nearer, he discov- 
vered a bear and a panther fighting, and, 
with curious eyes, watched the duel. A 
panther is sometimes rather an ugly cus- 
tomer; and so isa bear. ‘ When Greek 
meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 
It was so in this instance. ‘The panther 
made his attack by springing about twenty 
feet upon the bear, and putting his claws and 
teeth into its neck and back. Bruin had no 
means to repel this attack but to lie down, 
bring the panther over her, and with her 
hind feet to rake the panther down with her 
claws; whereupon the panther screeched 
and sprang off, beating a sudden retreat 
to alittle distance. Then old Bruin would 
right herself up again, and the panther 
would make another spring upon her back, 
and repeat the processas before. How the 
combat would have terminated is more than 
we can tell. Whether, like some who dis- 
charge several rounds of blank cartridge 
at each other, and then shake hands and 
retire from the field with honor bright, 
these duelists would have thus separated, 
is mere matter of conjecture. Another 
force interposed to change the natural 
order of events, and that was a bullet from 
the rifle of George Mc Mullen, which struck 
the panther in the body just behind the 
vital part, and therefore only gave him a 
severe wound. 

No sooner did the panther receive the 
shot than he left the bear, and thought he 
would try George. He rushed upon him 
with eyes glistening with rage, and was 
met with the clubbed rifle, the steady gaze, 
and the terrible voice of George, who yelled 
at the wild beast to keep him at bay. The 
panther, to escape the eye of his adver- 
sary, kept coursing around him about ten 
feet off, to gain his back for the purpose 
of making aspring. But the hunter stood 
his ground and wheeled at every turn. It 
seemed a long time, and yet was probably 
but a short period, when the bear came 
to his relief, and drove full at the panther. 
“ Well done, bear,” thought George, * I'll 
now load my rifle.’ Unfortunately, in his 
haste, he put in the ball without having 
first charged with powder, though he 
thought at the time that all was right. 

He had no sooner primed his piece, 
than the bear, having driven away the 
panther, came at him. His gun flashed ; 
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, ; ae 
and he then clubbed it and yelled, as in 
. 


the former case, till, hearing a noise, he 


‘ | 
looked in another direction, and saw the 


from a 
off; and then Bruin took 


bear’s cubs descend 
hand and make 
her departure. 

More than eighty sheep had been de- 
stroyed by wolves in the neighborhood, and 
many had been the attempts to discover 
All had 


signally failed, but George determined in 


where these wolves had their den. 


his own mind that these wolves should die. 
A wolf is a very shy animal, is never seen 
in the daytime, and can only be killed 
by following on its track till it is tired 
out, or finding its den. 

MeMullen, filled 
knapsack with provisions for several days, 
took his rifle and hunting belt, and started 


George having his 


alone one morning while a snow of a few 


inches deep was on the ground. He 


traveled till he struck the track of wolves, | 


and then pursued it for many a weary 
till it crossed the creek of the Moo- 
to 
Ilere a scene of solitary 


mile, 


sic mountain, and began descend on 


the other side. 


grandeur met the eye. ‘There was no 
human habitation visible so far as the 
eye could reach. ‘The mountain en this 


side overlooks a deep vale, studded with 
thick hemlocks, and with an undergrowth 
of the rhododendron, whose tangled web 
of boughs often renders the roads impass- 
On the rounded summits of distant 
hills the beec! 
bed of hemlocks in the vale; and nothing 


able. 


1 and maple rose as from a 


but a dense forest was there visible. 


Up 


the mountain side lay huge boulders of 


rocks that had tumbled from the cliff ages 


ago, and these covered with moss 
and eml 


were 
vedded in bushes. The mountain 
descends beautifully toward the east; but 
its western slope rugged and 


Is 


more 
steep. The naked rock lifts up its head 
in numberless towering cliffs, which have 
a precipitous descent almost to the Lack- 
awana River, which washes the base. 


Far down, on this side, there was a 
level spot where grew some tall trees, and 
in the thicket close by, and under a ledge 
of rocks, there 


the 
But now, what was to be done 


was a cave. To this spot 


fearless hunter had tracked his game. 
> He was 
alone, and far from all human aid, and the 
number of his enemies he did not know. 
Should he turn back for help? 
George McMullen call for help before he 
He would 


had seen the faces of his foes! 


tree near at | 





What | 
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not do it—as well might we expect the 
Lackawana to run back to its fountain. 
And so he struck his tomahawk into a 
tree, as a caution to the wolves if they 
should come upon him from behind, and 
into the den he crawled, relying on his 
sheath knife and rifle. It is a curious 
fact, that a wolf is so suspicious an ani- 
mal as to shun every mark of human kind. 
If a hunter should leave his cap upon a 
deer that had been slain, or an old coat, 
the wolves would not touch it. Our hero, 
therefore, to let the wolves know what 
they might expect if they ventured into 
the cave after him, left his hatchet in a 
After erawling upon 
his hands and knees for some distance, he 


tree at the mouth. 


discovered eight young wolves — their 
mothers having gone out after food. He 
took out one of the whelps and killed it, 
and proceeded to take another. No 


sooner had he introduced it into the open 
air than it made the air resound with its 
cries ; and instantly two of the old wolves 
He placed his 
whelp and held 


came rushing upon him. 
foot upon the neck of the 
it down, while he seized his rifle and pre- 
pared himself for battle. Not 
likely 


him, he reserved his fire to await the de- 


knowing 


how many foes were to be upon 
ve lopme nt of events. 
to be of the 


and fiercest known in the American for- 


The wolves proved 
large black kind, the largest 
ests; and they were frantie with rage. 
They both rushed upon him, while he 
gainst a tree and 


placed his body a pre- 


pared for the worst. As they came upon 
him, he eyed them fiercely, and this had 
the effect to awe them in a measure, so 
that they only snapped at him as they 
This 


they did a number of times, till presently 


rushed by, snarling most savagely. 


they separated, and one approached his 
Then he found it 
was time to take measures 


front, another the rear. 
for his own 
safety, and leveling his rifle at the largest, 
shot him dead. ‘The other retreated ; and, 
after satisfying himself that he had fled 
beyond the reach of his gun, he crawled 
into the cave and took out the remaining 
six young With 
their scalps, and the skin of the old one, 


he his For 
these he received the bounty allowed by 


ones, and slew them. 


retraced steps homeward. 
law, having borne the evidences of their 
death to the nearest justice of the peace, 
ten miles from his house, and received an 


order from him upon the county treasurer 
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BEACON-STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BATH, ME. 


METHODIST CHURC 


| EKACON -STREET Methodist Epis- 

copal Church, Bath, Maine, is one of 
the neatest little churches in all New- 
England ; and it is not so very small, af- 
ter all. Seventy by forty-four is quite a 
church ; but we care less about its size 
than we do about its symmetry of pro- 
portions. The reader could not have 
told from the engraving whether it was 
seventy by forty, or sixty-five by one 
hundred. The only thing that indicates 
that it is not large is, that it has but 
one chimney-top, and only four windows 

Vou. VIII.—dz E 
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on a side. 
mirable. 
It is situated in the north part of the 
city of Bath, fronting the east, being on 
the west side of Washington-street, and 
north side of Beacon-street. The site, 
which is seven rods front by ten rods deep, 
cost but $900. Rather different from 
$14,000 for ninety-six by ninety-nine feet 
—the cost of the site of our “ Trinity” in 
this city. So circumstances vary the 
value of the soil in different localities. 
The basement is of stone and brick, 


But its proportions are ad- 
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ground. In this respect it is like the Adams 
Church, described in the last number of THe 
NationaL. ‘This is a very good way to 
build, when the surface of the ground will 
adinit of it, as it avoids the two story appear- 
ance of those churches that have a basement 
wholly above a level surface, and also the 
necessity ofascending to the main audience- 
room by stairs in the vestibule ; and at the 
same time it secures a light and dry base- 
ment. In this ease, also, as in that of the 
Adams Church, the artist has reversed the 
picture, showing the entrance to the vestry 
on the right instead of the left. 

The arrangement of the basement is 
good. ‘The lecture-room is in the rear, 
where it should be, and the furnaces in 
front. 
posite the front window, with a stairway 
leading from it into the vestibule, and a 
door leading into the entrance hall. The 
“vestry,” as it is called in the plans, occu- 
pies half of the basement, has fifty seats, 
and will seat two hundred and fifty persons. 

The building is of wood, painted cold 
cream color, three coats, the last two sand- 
ed, and is furnished with green blinds. The 
posts are twenty-six feet and a half high; 
roof, shaved pine shingles; windows, best 
German glass, &c. The tower is seven- 


and, excepting in front, is wholly above | 
| temples on the continent. 
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regard it as one of the most graceful little 


The main audience-room has only an 
end gallery for the choir, over the vestibule. 


| The seats are arranged in circles, drawn 


| 


There is one large class-room op- | 
rt ne large cl oon 





| that size. 


| 
| 


ty-six feet to the top of the second section, 


with a spire forty-eight feet above that to 
the finial, which is surmounted by a rod, 
vane, and ball, some fourteen feet high, 
making the whole height of the spire, to 
the top of the ball, about one hundred and 
thirty-eight feet. This tower and spire 
look well in the engraving, but lack the 
effect of the building itself, and even of 
the drawing from which it was taken. 
To our taste, it is one of the neatest and 
best proportioned steeples we have ever 
Indeed, the whole external appear- 
The 


seen. 
ance of the church is most pleasing. 


symmetry of proportions, color, and term- 


of the in excellent 
taste, and perfectly We 
confess to a mortal prejudice against all 
mere must, therefore, 
question the propriety of the stone corners, 
made of paint, upon a wooden church. 
The spire, also, might have gone up, we 


ination spire, are 


harmonious. 


imitations, and 


think, some six feet higher, and then term- 
inated more sharply, or with a smaller 
finial. 
the latter is much relieved by the compass 
and vane above. ‘Taken as a whole, we 


| only. 


from the pulpit as a center, with two aisles 
Nothing could be more beautiful 
for a church of this size. The sixty-eight 
pews will seat about four hundred per- 
sons, and all front the pulpit alike. They 
are finished with mahogany arms, and 
the backs trimmed with mahogany. The 
pews are cushioned uniformly, and the 
whole auditory, including aisles, pews, 
altar, and pulpit, is uniformly carpeted. 
The pews have no doors ; so all the noise, 
usually made immediately after the bene- 
diction, by those worse than useless ap- 
pendages, is prevented. 

The pulpit, which is circular like the al- 
tar, in keeping with the form of the pews, 
is of mahogany, and is exceedingly neat 
and beautiful. ‘The platform of the altar 
is elevated but eight inches, and the pulpit 
platform only two feet above that, so that 
the preacher stands only two feet and 
eight inches above the audience floor. 
That is just about right for a house of 
How different from the birds’ 
nests we sometimes see perched ten or 
fifteen feet in the air. How men ever 
preached, removed so far from the sympa- 


| thies of their hearers, we know not; and 


how the people could ever sit, with profit, 
for an hour or two at a time, as thousands 
have done, with their heads thrown back, 
and their necks aching, is still more diffi- 
cult to explain. 

The walls of the main room are painted 
pearl color, and the front of the gallery 
white; the backs of the pews a cream 
color, and the ends grained light oak and 
varnished. The ceiling is frescoed. It 


is warmed by furnaces in the front base- 
| ment, and registers in the vestry, class- 


room, and main auditory. Ventilation is 


| secured by “ pulley windows” and regis- 


| gas. 


ters in the chimneys. It is lighted with 
A beautiful ten-light chandelier, with 


| ground glass shades, and costing $100, is 


But these are small defects, and | 


suspended from the center of the ceiling. 
The pulpit is lighted by double brackets, 
placed on the wall on either side, where 
they always should be, and the gallery by 
pillars and brackets, all gilded. 

There is a fine little organ in the gal- 
lery that cost $606, and a sweet-toned 
bell (key of G.) in the tower weighing 








AN ADVENTURE 





one thousand five hundred pounds, and 
costing $520. “ Meneely” has cast few 
better bells than this; its tones are like 
music to the ear. 

The pews are sold, so far as they could 
be, and the balance rented. Those sold 
went at from $35 to $195 each, and the 
rent on the remainder is, in most cases, ten 
per cent. on their estimated value. 

The entire cost of this gem of church 
architecture, exclusive of the site, but 
including all fixtures, was $8,300. But 
pine lumber is cheap in Maine. Let 
building committees beware, therefore, 
and not undertake to build such a church 
elsewhere for any such money, unless it 
be where lumber is equally cheap. The 


plan was drawn by H. Graves, Esq., | 
architect, No. 115 Court-street, Boston, | 


and the church built by P. & A. Mayers, 
contractors. It was dedicated by Bisnop 
Janes, June 15, 1853. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE LEVANT. 
HE hero, or rather victim, of the fol- 
lowing thrilling adventure was a fellow- 


IN THE LEVANT. 





passenger of mine in my homeward-bound | 


voyage during the year 1850. A Greek by 
birth, though a Frenchman at heart, by edu- 
eation and naturalization, he disclosed to 
me a specimen of the atrocities sometimes 
perpetrated by a set of freebooters, in the 
guise and under the protection of their 
official positions as gens-d’arines, or police 
constables. Had he not been possessed 
of the very best certificates from gentlemen 
holding high rank in the French naval 
service, as also from the British consul- 
general on the coast of Barbary, testify- 
ing to his general good conduct, sobriety, 
and truthfulness, I might have been inclined 
to consider the whole affair as a fabrication 
designed to excite sympathy and compas- 
sion for his sufferings. But when, 
addition to these certificates, I watched 
the face of the sun-burned Athenian as it 
glowed with the feelings of indignation at 
the recital of the treatment he had received 
at the hands of his cowardly assailants ; 
when I marked his strong frame quiver 
and wide chest heave with the various 
emotions of fear, pain, and anger ; when 
' reflected that, in recounting this sad page 
from his adventurous life, he was afresh 
opening deep heart-wounds , and when, 
finally, I remembered that he could not 
possibly hope to reap any benefit by ex- 
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citing my interest and sympathy ; all these 
circumstances combined served to con- 
vince me of the veracity of the tale. 

It was a fine moonlight night when first 
this narrative of adventure was poured 
into my attentive ears, and never shall I 
forget the effect it produced upon the 
group of voyagers that were lingering on 
deck until long past the hour of midnight, 
loth, like myself, to quit the cool and 
pleasant deck, and all the glories of a 
Mediterranean moonlit sea, for the close 
and uncongenial berths allotted to us in 
the cabin. Wecould just see Malta light- 
house far away on the larboard bow, and 
the vessel was dashing through the water 
at a rate that gave us fair hopes of a quick 
and pleasant passage to England. We 
were sitting upon the hen-coops, or upon 
the best available seat that offered itself, 
recounting such adventures and describing 
such scenes as our long residence in the 
East had subjected us to; or else, taking 
happy mental glimpses of home and long- 
absent friends, with whom we hoped speed- 
ily again to hold familiar converse. Grad- 
ually the conversation began to flag, when 
it was put to the vote and unanimously 
carried, that each one of our party should 
relate some incident of his life and travels. 
In course of time it came to the turn of 
the Greek, who, after considerable hesita- 
tion, recounted to us the following passage 
in his history, which appeared to me to 
present a striking illustration of the dis- 
organized state of society in many parts 
of the Kast. 

I am, he commenced, a native of Greece. 
While yet a child, my parents emigrated 
to France, and, thanks to their kind care 
and a good education, I was at the age of 
eighteen a civilized European in manners 
and morals, and a Christian by creed. I 
could distinctly discern the many foibles 
of my poor, illiterate, but crafty country- 
men. At the same time that I could not 
but pity their defects and errors, 1 shunned 
their society, considering them too often 
devoid of principle, and so wily in their 
every undertaking, thought, word, and 
deed, as to prove dangerous companions 
or associates, and seldom to be trusted 
with a secret or a dollar. In 1835 I en- 
tered the French service, and joined a 
war-steamer, commanded by a post-captain 
in the French navy, with whom I remained 
during a period of ten years, and whose tes- 
timonials as to my services and character 
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are a sufficient passport for me to work 
my way in any part of civilized Europe. 
The kindness and unaffected dignity of 
this brave and open-hearted old sailor are 
too well known to demand any comment 
from me. There are many of his own 
countrymen, and not a few English and 
Americans, who have, directly or indirectly, 
been brought in contact with him on busi- 
ness matters, or in the more agreeable 
capacity of guests, passengers, or subor- 
dinate officers; and I may safely assert, 
that none ever quitted his presence without 
a conviction of their having been in the 
society of a perfect gentleman, a gallant 
officer, and a most sincere friend. 








In the month of December, 18—, the 
steamer chanced to be lying at anchor in 
a port in the Levant, and having at that 
time a sister living at the city adjacent, 
who was married to a lieutenant in the 
Greek artillery, to her house it was my 
custom to repair on all liberty days, or on 
other occasions when the day’s work was 
over, and I could obtain permission to leave 
the vessel for a few hours in the evening. 
I seldom slept on shore, for somehow or 
other I never fancied myself at home or 
felt at ease except when I was in my own 
snug little cabin on board, and my night’s 
repose was never sounder than when lulled 
to sleep by the gentle lullaby of the rip- 
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pling waves and the music of the Medi- 
terranean zephyrs. No man could have 
felt happier than I did at the time I am 
now speaking of, none being apparently 
so secure from trouble or misfortune. I 
had amassed a small sum of money, which 
I felt a satisfaction in knowing had been 
accumulated honestly, by dint of perse- 
verance and indefatigable labor. My fa- 
ther had been many years dead, and my 
poor mother and a younger brother and 
sister were entirely dependent upon my 
exertions for support. Happily, 1 was in 
a position to place these two latter under 
the care of a worthy Protestant divine, 
my mother being unwilling to intrust them 
to the teachers of a Roman Catholic semi- 
nary. 

Such were the comfortable circumstances 
by which I was surrounded when the inci- 
dent I am about to relate occurred. How 
terrible its effects have been may be clearly 
traced by the symbols of premature old 
age which I carry about my person! (Here 
the narrator paused, and, lifting his hat 
off his head, displayed to view the many 
gray hairs that were thickly mingling with 
his originally raven locks.) 

I consider (he continued, resuming the 
thread of his narrative) that to the terrible 
incident in question | owe the abbreviation 
of my life by full fifteen years ; for I have 
never since, in health or strength, been the 
man I was before the eventful night of 
which I am about to speak—a night which 
taught me the uncertainty of the best ar- 
ranged human plans, and the contingencies 
to which they are constantly exposed. 

It was late one evening in December 
that I obtained leave of absence from the 
officer of the watch, purposing to visit the 
shore for a few hours, and promising to 
be on board again before midnight at the 
latest. I little thought, on quitting the 
ship’s side, that I should be compelled 
that night, for the first time in my life, to 
break my word. 

I may here state that the town to which 
I was bound was situated at a distance 
of nearly an hour’s walk from the landing- 
place, and the road leads over a desolate 
country, with no house or other buildings 
save two coffee-shops, which serve as 
miserable and unsafe half-way houses for 
the traveler: besides these, there is a still 
more miserable shed allotted to the sentry, 
who is nominally placed there to protect 
the highway, and be a safeguard to the 
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stranger from the assaults and maltreat- 
ment of robbers and assassins—a class of 
men always more or less abundant in these 
semi-civilized regions. 

I remained later than usual at my sis- 
ter’s house that evening, for the weather 
had suddenly set in boisterous and chilly, 
with frequent squalls of hail, thunder, and 
lightning, so that I had deferred my de- 
parture to the very last moment, hoping 
that the weather might clear up again. 
It was not till some minutes past eleven 
that I quitted my sister’s house, despite 
her tears and remonstrances; for I was 
determined, if possible, to be punctual to 
my promise. Well wrapped up in great- 
coats and comforters, with nothing but a 
small ratan switch in my hand, I accord- 
ingly started for the sea-side, and walked 
as briskly as I could toward the point of 
embarkation. The night was intensely 
dark, so much so that I could barely see a 
yard before me, and the wind howled 
mournfully over the waste ; but the path- 
way having long been familiar to my foot- 
steps, | could have almost picked my way 
blindfolded. The cold, bleak, cutting 
blast came in fitful gusts over the deserted 
country ; but the very inclemency of the 
weather was a source of consolation to 
me, for I imagined that no banditti would 
expose themselves to that night’s wet 
and cold, when the chances of booty must 
have been small indeed, few liking to quit 
the protection of their comfortable roofs 
and warm firesides. 
neither met nor saw any one until 1 
had arrived almost within hail of the half- 
way houses before alluded to; then, for 
the first time, through the gloom that sur- 
rounded me I discerned the forms of 
several closely-muffled figures, moving ap- 
parently in the same direction as myself, 
and whom I supposed to be captains or 
mates of some of the merchant vessels in 
the harbor, who, for the sake of better 
security, were keeping together till they 
should reach their respective boats. I 
immediately availed myself of such a fa- 
vorable convoy, and, quickening my pace, 
was soon alongside of the strangers. Af- 
ter exchanging salutations, and comment- 
ing on the wretched state of the weather, | 
inquired if their destination was the same as 
mine, and was answered in the affirmative. 
As we proceeded onward, I had time to 
take a casual glance at the features and 
dress of my companions; what little I 
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saw at once convinced me that I had fallen 
into very suspicious company ; and if the 
slightest doubt remained as to their real 
character, this was speedily removed by 
their unblushing demands to be recom- 
pensed for the trouble they would incur in 
keeping me company, while, at the same 
time, they kept edging up and hemming me 


in on all sides, either with the intention of 


rifling my person, or of unexpectedly in- 
flicting a mortal stab, which might enable 
them to collect such few valuables as I 
had about me at their leisure, with the 
certainty of no clew remaining that might 
lead to their ultimate detection ; for ‘“* dead 
men tell no tales.” 

I could see that they were well armed, 
and knew that my only hope for succor 
was the close vicinity of the guard-house. 
Watching my opportunity, | made a rush 
for this place with such impetuosity as 
nearly to upset the alarmed sentry, who 
was hanging indolently over a wood fire lit 
in a hole dug in the center of the hovel. 

‘““ How now!” shouted the fierce Al- 
banian, on recovering his self-possession ; 
‘* what means all this noise and hubbub 2?” 

A few words sufficed to acquaint the 
soldier with the real state of affairs, and 
aS my suspicious companions had passed 
on, he readily agreed to my sharing the 
pleasant warmth of the fire with him. As 
the heat gradually penetrated my many 
overcoats, I was glad to strip off my great- 
coat and hang it on a nail in the wall. 

The Albanian spoke Greek as fluently 
as myself, and entered into conversation 
freely ; he had a sorry tale of want and 
trouble to recount. The government never 
paid, though it subjected him, he said, to 
all the The 
rations of himself and companions were 
insufficient, and what a dog would barely 


arduous duties of a serf. 


deign to partake of ; and as for the meager 
cup of wine served out to them, it was 
more fit to be classed as exceedingly bad 
vinegar than anything he could compare 
it to; and then the Albanian threw out 
unmistakable 
of the wine sold at the coffee-shops hard 
by, lamenting his poverty, which prevented 
his enabling me to taste and judge for my- 
self. Upon hearing this, I indiscreetly 
offered to treat him; and, leaving his 
musket to take care of itself, he conducted 


hints as to the excellence 


me into the nearest of the two cafés, on en- 
tering which I discovered that there were 


ii non-commissioned officer and three pri- 
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vates seated there, drinking and gambling. 


| All were Albanians, save the officer, who 


|seemed well versed in their language, 


and they all spoke Turkish fluently. Un- 
happily for myself, [ was utterly ignorant 
of both the Albanian and Turkish tongues. 
In treating the soldier to wine, according 
to Levantine etiquette, I ordered cups to 
be served a!l round to his friends and ac- 
quaintances. I drank none myself, but 
merely sipped it out of compliment to those 
present. The change of atmosphere from 
the stifling little hovel I had just quitted, 
became very perceptible, and then, for the 
first time, I remembered having forgotten 
my great-coat. I ran over to fetch it, 
and on my way back hailed a species of 
van that was passing, and begged the 
driver to wait a few moments while I just 
stepped in and paid my reckoning. 

Aiter settling, and pocketing the change, 
I turned with the intention of hastening 
out to the van, when, to my astonishment 
and indignation, the officer arrested my 
progress, and, with drawn saber in hand, 
stood in the door-way, and ordered the 
van to drive off immediately. I was per- 
fectly paralyzed. He told me, with as- 
sumed sternness, that I had been recognized 
as a notorious robber and brigand, who had 
long baffled pursuit, and that I only exchang- 
ed that coffee-shop for a dungeon and the 


galleys for life. It was in vain for me to 


| expostulate ; menaces and entreaties were 


| 


| town. 


| equally futile, as were the many references 


I gave to some of the best known and 
most respected residents of the adjacent 
His only reply was, that such was 


| - 
always the language of bad characters. 


Ile now ordered two of his men to secure 


me, by tying my hands together with a bit 


of strong cordage. I was forced to submit 
tamely to this painful operation ; and the 
moment that I was rendered inoffensive, 
the miscreant seized the scabbard of his 
sword, and beat me about the head and 
shoulders in a most unmerciful manner. 


| The soldier I had first met with interfered 


on my behalf, but he was speedily silenced 
by his chief, and sent back to his duty in 
the guard-house. 

The officer and his guards, assisted by 
the inhuman coffee-shop keeper, held long 
and earnest counsel together in a language 
of which [ was utterly ignorant. Mean- 
while, as they kept on drinking, hard words 
and harder blows were aimed at my unof- 
fending person, and my pockets were 
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ransacked of watch and money. Time 
crept on slowly and heavily, while I stood 
there, one mass of bruises and blood, with 
the frosty wind chilling my veins, till I 
longed for the arrival of the hour when I 
should be marched off to prison, and be at 
least free of the loathsome proximity of 
my tormentors. At length the word of 
command was given. One Albanian pre- 
ceded us with a lantern; the officer and 
an armed soldier marched on each side of 
me ; and close behind me was the third 
Albanian, with a ready-cocked musket 
to fire at me if I offered the slightest re- 
sistance. 

To my surprise, instead of marching to- 
ward the town, the party made a détour, 
and came to the back of the larger of the 
coffee-houses ; and there, at that. still 
hour of the night, I watched one of them, 
as with the lantern he groped about, evi- 
dently in search of something. At length 
he stopped, and beckoned us to approach ; 
as we advanced he unlocked a sort of con- 
cealed door, which, when opened, disclosed 
to my dismayed eyes a flight of steps de- 
scending into the bowels of the earth. 
Down these they forced me ; and, as the 
last man descended, I heard the door close 
(as I then thought) upon me and the world 
forever. I counted eight steps, and then 
we came to another door, which swung 
heavily on its hinges as the Albanian forced 
it open. This led into a stone vault, of 
about twelve feet square by eight feet high. 
Opposite to the entrance-door there was 
a second one, against which the man with 
the loaded musket was stationed, while the 
lantern-bearer guarded the door of en- 
trance. I could no longer have any doubt 
as to my fate; but the love of life was 
never so dear to me as at that moment. 
Mastering my emotions as well as I could, 
I warned my assailants to beware of 
what the consequences must be, so soon as 
I should be missed by my messmates and 
friends; I implored them to remember 
that I was the sole support of my family ; 
in short, I used every description of en- 
treaty and exhortation; but I might as 
well have spoken to the winds. The 
chief fell upon me, armed with a cudgel ; 
and, had it not been for the protruding 
angles of the corner into which I had 
retreated, and the lowness of the room, 
both of which aided in warding off the 
blows, the consequences must have been 
fatal. ‘Tired and exhausted, at length he 


let fall the club, and, seizing on the sen- 
try’s musket, took deliberate aim at my 
unprotected breast, and pulled the trigger. 
I heard the steel click, and then, for a 
few seconds, which appeared hours to me, 
all was darkness and delirium. 

There was no report; the gun had 
missed fire; the last expiring spark of 
hope was rekindled. I glanced anxiously 
at the musket; the flint was gone. Ea- 
gerly did they seek and grope about for it 
on the ground. At thismomentI heard the 
vault open, and saw a fifth figure descend 
into the vault; he had evidently been 
watching against surprise, and, hearing 
the turmoil below cease, had imagined all 
over, and now came to claim his share of 
the booty. The strength of Samson was 
upon me; with one mighty effort I dis- 
entangled my hands; with a bound I had 
gained the steps and dashed the lantern 
into atoms; another bound, and I was in 
the open air. I stopped not to think or 
look behiad, but fled on the wings of ter- 
ror over that dark country in the darkest 
hour of night. I sealed garden walls, fell 
and was maimed, yet ran on still for my 
life, for my enemies were on the track. 
It was four o’clock next morning when, 
completely exhausted, I reached the house 
of a friend; and no sooner had I passed 
the threshold than I sank down and swoon- 
ed away. 

The rest is soon told. Bruised and 
maimed as I was, I early next day re- 
paired to the French consul. He at first 
refused me an interview; I persisted, 
however, and was at length shown into 
his bed-room. He chose to doubt my 
word. I told him that the French war- 
steamer would soon settle that point. On 
this he thought better of it, and wrote to 
the commandant. The subterranean vault 
was examined, the guilty parties im- 
prisoned, and the whole of my statements, 
together with the medical certificates 
given me, are to this day to be seen in 
the archives of the French embassy. 

Such was the Greek’s tale. In coun- 
tries where officials are underpaid, there 
is a continual temptation to resort to se- 
cret or open plunder as a means of in- 
creasing their emoluments. I have given 
the incident as tending to show the reader 
the advantages he enjoys in this country, 
compared with those where the official 
guardians of law and order are often the 
| first to violate them. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER TO BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Ove Prsiweune System—Its Great Market—Its 
Geeat CaprraAL—Its MANAGEMENT—SOME ANOM- 
aLtous Facts — Derscts—Turin Remepy—Per- 

MANENT OR Lay Book AGents—How sHALL WE 

GET INTO THE GENERAL Market?—New Metuops 

oF SPREADING OUR LiTERATURE. 


RevereEND AND Dear Sir,—I close this series 
of letters with afew remarks on one topic more, 
—our publishing system, as it affects both our lit- 
erary men and our literature in general. 

We have a market (speaking of both sections 
of Episcopal Methodism) which, according to 
our usual, and, I suppose, unexaggerated esti- 
mate, includes about one-fifth of the population 
of the nation. It is intersected by our Itiner- 
ant lines in all directions, and a very large 
proportion of our Itinerant preachers are still 
agents for our literature. They have a per- 
sonal property in it, and their strong esprit de 
corps, as also that of the Church in general, 
secures an unusual interest for it. What 
would not any business firm give for the ad- 
vantages of such a market, if it were possible 

which could not be) to transfer them to ordi- 
nary publishers? 

And then look at the capital with which we 
operate in this extraordinary market. It 
amounts (South and North) to about a million 
of dollars. Taking the whole publishing estab- 
lishment of Episcopal Methodism together, it 
was, I suppose, before the late “ division,” the 
largest pertaining to any one religious body 
en the earth; the largest, save one, of any kind 
secular or religious) in the new world: the 
largest of any kind save twe in the whole 
world. 

We have been accustomed to no very stinted 
terms of denominational egotism; but here is 
an arm of our power respecting which we can 
hardly speak in words too emphatic. Cana we 
overestimate its importance in an age like this? 
Can we overestimate its responsibility ? 

With what policy have we managed this 
literally stupendous power? [I have not room 
here to answer the question with that thor- 
oughness with which it should, at this day, be 
discussed, and, as I think, openly discussed, 
before the whole Church. Three things, how- 
ever, I must remark about it. 

The first is that the business of this mighty 
“Concern” has been entrusted to clergymen 
from the beginning. I mean its mercantile, 
its financial business—the responsible manage- 
ment of its transactions with purchasers, paper 





* The total assets of the New-York Ooncern (as per 
its last Exhibit) were $761,996. The assets of the 
Western Concern were $242,780. Total, $1,004,776. 
Allowing for liabilities, and then adding the publishing 
resources of the Church in other places, and those of 
the South, I have, on the authority of Rev. Z. Phil- 
lips, one of the New-York Agents, given the round 
estimate of $1,000,009 in the text. 
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makers, printers, binders, clerks, &c., &c.? For 
the integrity of its moral and theological char- 
acter its editors may well enough be clergymen, 
and I have said enough to show that such em- 
ployment is legitimate to men “ called” of God 
to preach Christianity ; but is it not a marvel- 
ous fact that the responsible management of 
the mere mercantile or secu/ar affairs of such 
an establishment should be vested in such 
men ?—that men, most of whom have been in 
no extensive secular business, most of whom 
have never before probably managed ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of property, should be trans- 
ferred from pastoral circuits or stations into 
the midst of a business which any ordinary 
capitalists would not for a moment think of 
trusting to any other than the most consum- 
mately shrewd, able, and experienced manage- 
ment ?—and that for nearly fifty years (from 
1789 to 1836) it was a law that these men 
should be displaced every eight years—at the 
very period when they might be supposed to be 
sufficiently “secularized” and experienced in 
their non-clerical responsibilities *to sustain 
them with somewhat of the confidence and 
skill of ordinary business men ? 

Does such an anomaly in the Christian min- 
istry consist with our views of the ministerial 
work—even granting the latitude I have claimed 
for that work in this article? 

I consider the matter only from a general 
point of view. I repeat none of those clamors 
(true or false) which have rung so often in 
our papers against the management of the 
Concern—its alleged high prices (until lately ; 
I say not with some that its growth has been 
owing to the unparalleled advantages of its 
market, in spite of its policy, and that it ought 
to have grown doubly; I say not, as has been 
repeatedly said, that its average profits (with 
all the advantages of its peculiar market) have 
been ‘less than would be tolerated in any pri- 
vate business, and that its capital, put out at 
interest, and the interest spent in purchasing 
our books from other publishers, would be more 
available to the Church ; I say not that men of 
good capacity have not at times been appointed 
to it.t I leave these points for those who wish 
to deal in such minute logic; I only affirm 
that no experienced capitalists would for a mo- 
ment hear a proposition to place such a vast 
and complicated business in such hands, and 
especially to have the incumbents subject to a 
periodical and a sort of popular election, amid 
the competitions and “ log-rolling” of candi- 
dates and parties—that, in other words, all the 
general and established laws of success, in 
business, go against the policy, and forbid us 
to consider any favorable particularities in the 
case as otherwise than exceptional to the only 
wise and business-like view of it. And it may 


* For fifteen years the clerical Book Agent did all 
the work of editing, packing books, and keeping ac- 
counts, No “clerk” was employed for nearly thirty 
years. 

+ Some of them have shown signal ability, in spite 
of their circumstances, and none more so than Dr 
Nathan Bangs, who, when, in 1820, the * Concern” 
was found laboring under heavy debts, and often em- 
barrassed to meet the demands upon it, proposed, 
with characteristic good sense and success, to increuse 
the debts in order to do the business better, and “put 
the Concern in a prosperous condition.” 
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be further affirmed that this is the sense of it | vious. 


now entertained by the Methodist public gen- 
erally, including not a few of the preachers. 
How, in the name of all good sense, can a man 
step out of his ministerial “ study,” or from the 
stirrups of his District or Circuit horse, into 
the midst of such a complicated and wide- 
spread business—ineluding hundreds of arti- 
sans and clerks, and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars—presses, binderies, stereotyping, book 
accounts, bank doings, agencies all over the 
continent—how can he do it, without being 
confounded with the sense of his new responsi- 
bilities, and driven to a policy entirely of pre- 
caution and curtailment by which to save him- 
self with a “ whole skin” when the day of inqui- 
sition, from his superiors, shall come—a policy 
that must cramp all who are under him, and 
waste, really, however indirectly, the checked 
energies of the Concern? 

But what is the remedy? It seems to me 
that it is apparent enough. When we have 
(now or at any other time) men in the office 
who, by accident or a very special Providence, 
(for such it must certainly be if it is any at 
all,) are really fitted for it, let us keep them 
there—keep, in other words, the combined ad- 
vantages of their talents and experience. Our 
English brethren have had the good sense to 
do so for nearly a half century, though their 
included but few of the 
mechanical departments of publishing. 

A still better course, and that to which the 
public mind among us is fast tending, I think, 
would be to put good, well-tried, business lay- 
men in these responsibilities, subject to the 
present clerical “ Book Committee.” There are 
such men now before the eyes of the Church, 
in subordinate oflices of the establishment, or 
at the head of its depositories, who have proved 
themselves among the best business men of the 
time Can any one doubt that to have at least 
nt in each of our “ Concerns” 
would be And has not the 
time arrived, now that the General Conference 
again meets, for the initiation of such an experi- 
ment’? Iteel sure, sir, that whatever criticism 
these suggestions may call forth, I am but an- 
ticipating what will sooner or later be admitted. 
Whatever convenience our present policy may 
have had in the infancy of this great interest, be 
assured that with its later and coming import- 
cannot much longer avoid such a revo- 








“Book Concern” has 


one such lay age 


an improvement? 


¢ 


ance, it 
lution. We must have the courage to look at the 
fact; our indisposition to do so may be dearly 


paid for, by the indirect loss of thousands upon 
thousands of profits, and still more important 
moral advantages. 

My second view of this great interest is one 
which touches most of our literary men. I 
must dispatch it briefly; please not, therefore, 
require of me ceremonious qualifications of my 


+ 


remarks. 

Such is the policy of the Concern, (and such 
is it likely to be, unless remedied by the change 
[ have proposed,) that a work from a Method- 
ist pen, if published by it, is virtually pre- 
cluded from the general market ; and if, on the 
other hand, it is published outside of the Con- 
cern, it is to a great extent precluded from the 
Methodist market. There are but few exceptions 
to the remark, and the reason of the fact is ob- 
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Our own market is almost completely at 
our own command, and this is one of our capi- 
tal advantages. But why can we not have this 
advantage and share also the general market? 

There are but two replies :—either our books 


|; are not suitable for the general market, or our 








publishing policy fails to reach it. Now, doubt- 
less, there are many of our books which are 
too denominational for the general market— 
our Hymn-book, Discipline, &c.;—but does any 
man doubt that Clarke and Benson’s Commen- 
taries ought to sell as well in the general 
market as old Matthew Henrvy’s or Scott’s, 
which are even more deficient iz the results 
of modern criticism than ours? Ought John 
Wesley’s and John Fletcher’s ‘“ Lives’ to be 
found only in Methodist families, while Luther’s, 
Calvin’s, Payson’s, &c., are expected to be read 
by almost every intelligent Christian? Is 
Southey’s Caricature of Wesley to circulate in 
the general market, and Watson’s Wesley and 
Adam Clarke’s “ Wesley Family ” to keep timid- 
ly within our own limits? And so with scores 
if not hundreds, of our works. We have a large 
series that ought to be popu/ar in the general 
market ; and would be, if we had managed right- 
ly. We have made the attempt sometimes to 
put them on the shelves of other booksellers, 
but have found that they remained there. Yes, 
and so would nearly any other books if treated 
in the same manner, They must not ouly be put 
there, but the public must be told that they are 
there. In other words, we need advertising— 
or, in still better words, we need “ publishing” — 
a thing that we have never fairly had in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

And we need it in a business-like way—not 
an occasional whisper in the public ear, sent 
forth through our own papers only, or an occa- 
sional one in other papers as an exchange for 
advertisements in our own, or by a remote 
Depository Agent in some local sheet; but a 
systematic, habitual scheme of thorough adver- 
tising in the leading journals of the nation, 
accompanied by all the usual appliances of the 
publishing art, and costing us round thousands 
per annum—for in due time eyery thousand 
will bring back its five thousand. Our best 
books, of general interest, such as Townley’s, 
Smith’s, Watson’s, Clark’s, Bledsoe’s, Peck’s, 
Mercein’s, Wise’s, &c., could not long be thus 
thrown under the eyes of the public, accompa- 
nied with proper reviews from the periodicals of 
the day, without becoming known and apprecia- 
ted. 

I repeat, it will not do to perform this work 
on a petty cringing system of economy—that 
would only be waste, as all successful business 
men will testify. You may go just far enough 
to spend your money without return; whereas 


| a step further would return the whole with in- 


| terest. 


And you would need some patience 
with even a generous policy of this kind. It is 
remarked, sometimes, as a reason why our 
books. gather dust on the shelves of other book- 
sellers, that the prestige of Methodism is against 
their sale. That, I doubt not, is somewhat the 
case; but is it just/y so? To some extent I 
will even admit it may be. But have we not 
a large class of books which, notwithstanding 
all the qualifications I have heretofore stated, 
ought to be in general demand, and yet are 
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hardly known beyond our own limits? If 
they are intrinsically good, can we not, by 
‘patient endurance” in the policy I have advo- 
cated show the world the fact? Prestige! If 
we have an unjust one, can we not disclaim it, 
and claim in this, as we are doing in other 
things, our rightful position? And has not the 
time fully arrived for the Church to break 
through the ban of this unjust public prejudice, 
and step out into the foreground with others, 
and present her literary sons, with self-respect, 
before all eyes? Why, even “Shakerism,” 
with its miserable “ prestige,” has taken prece- 
dence in the market for its fabrics and agricul- 
tural products. And cannot Methodism, with 
anything of real worth it may offer? 
usual logic on this subject is a fallacy, and a 
humiliating one. It is a glaring practical sole- 
cism—lI was about to say a “great scandal” — 
among us, that we, with the religious leadership 
of the country, and our unequaled publishing 
capital, should bow thus voluntarily to a liter- 
ary ostracism from the general public. 
literary men should no longer consent to it; 
our intelligent people should demand its im- 
mediate reform. 

The only remedy, I repeat, in conclusion, is 
& different publishing policy—and this is hope- 
less without the right sort of publishers. 

My last suggestion is, that the “ Concern 
should be less e 
philanthropic establis I think the time 
has come for a conclusive change in this re- 


spec t. 


Our 





*y, 





Our 


, , 
made a@ money-making, more 


hment. 


Its original purpose was purely a moral 
—the diffusion of Methodist publications, 
especially Mr. Wesley’s writings, in this coun- 
try. It commenced in 1789 w a borrowed 
capital of $600 for this purpose. It was found 
that from its profits dividends might be made, 
and as the preachers were the originators and 
only controllers of the enterprise, and also its 
chief, if not its only agents throughout the 
country, the property legitimately pertained to 
them and its dividends were made to their 
Conferences for the supply of deficiencies in 
their salaries, and especially for the relief of 
superannuated preachers, and the widows and 
orphans of deceased preacl This was all 
just enough, but it was not well. Experience 
has proved that it only interfered with the re- 


one 








1ers, 





lief of such necessitous cases by the people who 
really owed them relief. The “ dividen vas 
relied on too much as a substitute for the 





“collection,” and, if [ am not greatly mistaken, 
the conviction is now general tl we can do 
better without the former than with it. 

The “ dividends” have been suspended some 
few years on account of the “Southern Suit.” 
J cannot restrain the expression of my hearty 
wish that they may never be resumed i 
Does not this accidental, 


tial, suspension of them, 


cain. 
or perhaps providen- 
give us the very op- 
portunity to begin a wiser policy in this respect ? 


Shall we not assume and declare, and at the 








preseut General Conference vote, that the last 

* With this use of its profits the institution may, 
of course, be called “ philanthropic” in all re spects; 
but the reader will und und I mean by that term, 
above, tliat it should set apart for religious pub- 
lishing po es alone, like similar institutions in 


other denominations, 


thropic’ or “ benevolent in 


which 





are classed as “ philan- 
titutions.” 
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dividend from the Book Concern to the Annual 


Confere nees has been paid, and that henceforth its 
| proceeds shall ve used for the re inforcement of its 
| own energies? In this case, before the next 

session of the General Conference, it will nearly 

have attained again its late magnitude, notwith- 
standing the losses in the Supreme Court. Ina 
few additional years it will be able to enlarge 
greatly its local operations at New-York and 
Cincinnati; and in a few more it will be able to 
multiply and endow munificently its deposito- 
ries in various parts of the country, making 
them commanding centers of strength and in- 
fluence for the Church. Meanwhile it can also 
go on cheapening gradually its publicati 
in due time stand without a rival in cheapness, 
as it does now in resources, among the philan- 
| thropic publishing establishments of the nation. 
| Our late troubles, respecting this great 
terest, may thus, under the blessing of God, be 
made available 


ons, and 


in- 





for such changes 
as shall make it a greater glory in our midst 
than ever. Shall we be wise to seize on the 
critical opportunity? Is it not precisely the 
time for us to initiate the reforms I have dis- 
cussed? Few will hesitate to admit it, but, 
alas for us! how few will be found courageous 
enough to attempt it. 

That wise and good Providence which has so 
marvelously developed this inestimable means 
until, almost uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, it has grown into its 
present unrivaled magnitude, has, during these 
last few years of its serious trial, raised up a 
new and energetic auxiliary to it in our T7'raet 
Cause. ; 


it s policy 


of usefulness among us, 


I cannot dismiss these articles without 
reference to this fact. 
The Tract movement will doubtless have its 
cood in the world 
without such test There are still contracted 
or crude opinions among us, that cannot or will 
not comprehend its importance. But it must 
ultimately triumph, and become one of our 
great denominational and historical institutions. 
The very law of necessity itself will compel us 
to recognize it everywhere in due time. 


reverses—no great arises 





Look at a few facts connected with our liter- 
ature at the time it originated. Our papers 
had for some years been discussing the ques- 

, 


tion how to sustain the circulation of Method- 
ist books. Our sales were apparently « 
able, but they bore no proporti 
ing population. The preachers 
sell them were, in 


h 
t of the 
conferences, the 


ider- 
n to our increas- 
who used to 
cis-All 


busines 





mos eghany 


abandoning We 


| might complain of the fact to their very faces 


in the conferences, but we could not remedy it. 
The time had evidently passed for Methodist 
preache rs to be book-dealers, to any great « 
tent, in the Atlantic st 

And meanwhile other significant facts sh 
themselves. It was found that the standards 
of our theology and of our literature i 
were seldom met with in our recent f 


ites. 








imi 


lies; 


that if you wished to find Wesley, Fletcher, or 





similar authors, which at an earlicr day were 


so common among our people, you must seek 
them in the old families, or such as had come 
of good old Methodist st« ck. In other words, 
the later families of Methodism were generally 
growing up unreached by our denominational 
literature. 
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And this was not all. Everywhere through 
those states, nearly everywhere through our | 
own families, a system of book and tract dis- | 
tribution by other denominations was working 
into circulation a religious literature which we 
could not accept as a substitute for our own. 

Under such circumstances what could we do? | 
It was useless to waste our breath further in 
outcries for the old ministerial method of sell- 
ing our books. It was desirable to keep it 
wherever we could; but a tendency as iney- | 
itable as a natural law, had set in against it, | 
in the oldest and densest parts of our work—a | 
tendency founded partly in the advanced social 
position of our ministry, and partly in its aug- 
mented pastoral labors. The General Confer- 
ence provided the Tract Society—it was a 
providential provision, if ever there was one in | 
our history. 

The decline of our old book-selling system will 
go on as uncontrollably as the law of the tides; | 
it will, before long, set in even beyond the 
mountains, and as certainly will the new Tract 
colporteur system force itself upon us, and 
compel the hesitancy, or the “old fogyism,” of | 
its opponents to give way. Our prejudices or | 
caprices may retard it, or even throw it out of 
some of the conferences, but it will inevitably 
come in again. It can only be permanently 
abandoned on the condition that we abandon our 
families and the masses of the people to an anti- 
Methodist literature. And will we ever do this? 

Does it, then, befit us to hesitate about such 
a measure ?—one by which alone we can ever 
hereafter expect to compete with other denom- | 
inations in the power of the religious press ? 

It cannot be called an experiment; not one 
important feature is there about it which has 
not been copied from other sects who have ex- | 
perimented and demonstrated the plan through- 
out most of the Christian world, and largely 
within our own rightful territory. It is not 
with as a question, then, whether the plan is 
practicable, but whether we can work this prac- 
ticable plan as well as other sects—it is a 
question of relative capacity for a great and 
indispensable enterprise. Will any Methodist 
admit that we cannot do as well as others in 
this respect ? 

The evidence of this question is all prima 
facie. I will not attempt to argue it, for the 
attempt is unnecessary. And yet none but 
those who have had the responsibility of this 
great movement know the difficulties which it 
has liad to surmount—the hesitancy, the end- 
less pe tty objections, the down-right and obsti- 
nate prejudice for cur old methods, the inces- 
sant attempts to break up a simple yet compre- | 
hensive denominational plan by complicated 
und local experiments—difficulties too which 
have come most seriously from those whose 
official cooperation has been most necessary to 
the enterprise. It was seen, in the outset, by 
its friends, that only their utmost energy and 
enthusiasm could successfully break up the ice. | 
But the ice has been broken, and I feel that 
it is an occasion for thankfulness to God | 
and congratulation to the coming generations | 
ef American Methodists. We shall yet take | 
our place not merely within our denomina- | 
tional pale, but out openly among the whole 
American people, with our Arminian litera- | 
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ture—the mighty power of our denominational 
press. 

And yet the friends of this cause, though not 
lacking enthusiasm in their efforts, are not 
enthusiastic in their hopes of it. It will still 
have its trials. Its necessity, though staring 
the Church in the very face, will still be ques- 
tioned, perhaps even in the present General 
Conference. 

Were it not for this liability I would here 
urge what I assuredly believe will be the ulti- 
mate policy of that body respecting it, namely, 
that in some forms most, if not the whole of our 
present publishing scheme be merged into it— 
that, in other words, throwing to the winds 
all “ dividends” and money-making expedients 
and exclusive clerical control, the whole Con- 
cern should be made what this particular de- 
partment of it now is, a great philanthropic 
scheme of cheap literature. Such a modifica- 
tion would, at once, give us the lead of the 
nation, perhaps of the Christian world, in this 
department of religious enterprise. 

The suggestion, however, will, in some quar- 
ters, be considered a whim. Such “ whims” 
must “ bide their time.” It will be a fact twen- 
ty-five years from to-day. 

With this article I bring these letters to a 
close. I have examined the question of the 
decline of our cause in the large cities ; of ec- 
clesiastical “reform” in respect to lay repre- 
sentation, the term of ministerial appointments, 
and the presiding eldership ; of the condition of 
our ministry—its wants, and the means of meet- 
ing them; of our educational policy, and the 
opportunities which the Church affords to edu- 
cated men; of our literature and its wants; 
and of our publishing system and its needed 
reforms. I am as much aware as any one, of 
the critical nature of the task I have under- 
taken. Our centralization and unity (excel- 
lent things in themselves) have trained us 
somewhat to a sensitive jealousy about the 
open examination of our own peculiarities and 
individual independence of opinion. I have 
not stopped to regard this fact. The healthful- 
ness of our cause demands, in this age, a larger 
freedom of discussion, and the only way to get 
it is to assume it. It has seemed to me that 
such a review of our leading interests, often 
repeated, could not but be helpful to them. [ 
believe that my humble suggestions will have 
that tendency, notwithstanding any captious 
animadversions which they may call forth. 
They have been written from my heart, and 
that heart knows not one disloyal sentiment 
towards our common cause. None beats with 
moré hope of our future. God has not raised 
up this great people and this wonderful system 
of moral means for a great failure, or for a tem- 
porary result; there must be a momentous 
destiny before them. All thoughtful minds 
among us must believe it, and should inquire 
devoutly for the best means of promoting it. 
I have but endeavored to do so in these letters, 
and I close them now with such a consciousness 
of the filial uprightness of my purpose, and 
of the future success of my views, as renders 
me comfortably if not entirely indifferent to the 
temporary inconveniences which they will pro- 
bably incur for me, Yours, &., 

A. STEVENS. 
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Ghitorial Aotes 


Oxr More Frrenp 1x Heaven. — Dr. Thomas 
KE. Bond, editor of The Christian Advocate, the 
principal official organ of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, has ceased from his labors. In 


a good old age, having passed the limits of 
three-score years and ten, he entered into rest 
on Friday, the fourteenth of March. As a 
skillful physician, as a minister of the Lord 
Jesus, preaching whenever and wherever oppor- 
tunity offered, and more especially as an editor, 
his life was one of toil and responsibility. His 


time and his talents were devoted to the 
of Christ ; and the Church of his choice never had 
a more devoted son or a more zealous champion. 


cause 


Always true to his own convictions of right and 


of duty, fearless in their utterance, and at 
times severe, it is not strange if there were 
those who loved him not. It could not be 
otherwise than that in this world, where men 
look only on the outward appearance, he should 
have enemies. But malice had no place in his 


heart, and no one was more ready to make 
acknowledgments when convinced of error. 
During the whole cours his editorial career 


} 





it was our happiness to know him intimately, 
and to enjoy his friendship. Difference of 
opinion, on two or three points, produced no 
alienation on the one side or the other. A 
warmer heart we never knew, nor one more 
finely tuned to sympathy—more abounding in 
that charity which never faileth. With calm 
composure, when his work was done, and the 


he awaited 
satisfactory 


time of his departure was at hand, 
his Master’s call, and has left us the 
. alth 
sweet counsel here on earth, we 


assurance that ugh we have one less with 
whom to take 


havc 


one more friend in heaven. 
Perer Coorrer’s Monument. 

made State Leg 

corp which 


auth 


— ition is 
rislature for *t of in- 
the applicant ‘shall be 
to a Board of Control 
eal and personal, as be 
and in- 
nated “ 





to our an 


ration, by 

Pig 
property, 
necessary fox 


stitution to 


rized convey 


such may 
naintaining 


The 


founding 


be d 


an 
Union for 








the Advancement of Science and Art.” The mem- 
bers of this Board of Control are be desig- 

d by the Legislature. The applicant 
merely asks permission to erect the building 
ind give it tn fee, forever, to the city, and to furnish 
funds fe rits maintenance, The building intend- 
ed for this object has been in process of erection 
‘or the last two or three years, and is now so 
ear completion as to give a good idea of what 
t will be when completed. Situated in the 
ipper part of the city, at the junction of the 
Bowery and the Third Avenue, directly facing 
the house of the American Bible Society, it is 
1 acious and substantial edifice, fire proof, 





being constructed mainly of stone and iron, and 
to cost, with the ground upon 
tands, at least half a million of dol- 
Pers rn Coorrer, who proposes thus mu- 
nificently to devote a large portion of his worldly 
substance, is @ man whom it has been our hap- 
piness to know from the days of our boyhood. 
Plain and simple in his manners, honest, indus- 


is estimated 
which it s 
lars, 


| 


| fully blessed him. 
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and Gleanings, 


trious, and benevolent, Providence has wonder- 
From very small beginnings 
he has grown rich, and now, yet among 
us, builds his own monument, by founding and 
making most ample provision for an institution 
of learning—a university, in faect—which shall 
embalm and endear his name forever. In all 
the records of individual beneficence, we remem- 
ber not well munificent, 
and so free from everything like self-glorifica- 
tion. have called it Peter Cooper's Monument, 
and so it is, and shall be long after the men of 
this generation shall aie passed away. He 
calls it simply Tur Union. 


while 


one so CC neceived, so 


Takina Lessons OF THE GosPEL. 

f the friends of the New- 
a prac of raising 

Iding, and for 


Tue Law 
At a recent meeting of 
York Society L ibrary, for 


funds for finishing r their new bui 











other purposes, Hugh Maxwell, Esq., made an 
eloquent speech, concluding as f ene: 

“The last and coneludir Ww « b servation I have to 
make is, as to the best iis money. A 
friend of mine, Dr. Di to pre ach down 


ast River. 1 












by the E 
twenty years ago, and was much 

go down and hear him : 

ivered | a missionary 
. he said: ‘Now, brotl 
money. I think you oug i 

propose that Brother Lyons be nad a member, 
and those who are in favor oh mi : Brother Lyons 
a life member may send in t) names or the money.’ 
Some of Brother Lyons’s friet nds were there, and they 
would not see his name pass by ther nd so Brother 
Lyons was made a life member. nother said: ‘I 
propose Brother Brown; and Brother Brown we 
made a life member Now, | want to know why that 
plan cannot be adopted here 


“There are many men among us who have added 




















honor to their country. There are women among us 
wio hav Iden ch to the literature of their coun- 

try | rks, for instance, as Miss Sedgwick } 
put want to know if Washington Irving, 
Bane roft, Verplanck, or others, could not be made life 
members? Take the names of half a dozen women, 
in & company re one half were ladies, and they 
would be made members a 1 I will engage to 
say, that if Mr yws, and some other of my friends, 
ily use their ¢ ent and persuasive tongues 
at behalf, the would be easily accom- 

~P! lished.” 

MINISTERS OF THE GosPEL are more exposed 
to the public gaze pes any other class of men. 
Their faults are magnified, and all their con- 


duct closely so, When one of them 
falls, through temptation, into some gross im- 
morality, there is a wail of apparent rejoicing. 
He is held up as a type of the whole fraternity, 
and among no other class of men is the excep- 
tion so frequently taken for th rule. 
ell shown up by Thackeray, 

the unvaried course of his 
The author of the Newcomes 


gencral 
This propensity is w 
In opposition to 
rival, Dickens. 
says: 

“T know this, that if there are 
do wrong, there are straichtway a thous 
pers to haul up those unfortunates, 
them, fie upon them! while, thot 
ways ready to yell and low 
against these 1 t ps 


clerics who 
and newspa- 
and ery, Fie upon 
igh the press is al- 

excommunication 
it somehow 
of the tens 
tian lives, 


some 





stray delinque 
takes very little count of the good ones- 
of thousands of honest men wh 
who give to the poor 


ursons, 








o les 


generously, whe de ny themselves 














rigidly, and live and die in their duty, without ever a 
newspaper paragraph in their favor. My beloved 
friend and reader, | wish you and I could do the same; 
and let me whisper my belief, entre nous, that, of 
those eminent philosophers whe cry out against par- 
sons the loudest, there are not many who have got 
their knowledge of the church by going thither often. 
But you, who have ever listened to village bells, or 
have waiked to church as children on sunny Sabbath 
mornings; you, who have ever seen the parson’s wife 
tending the sick man’s bedside, or the town clergyman 
threading the dirty stairs of noxivus alleys upon his 
sacred business, do not raise a shout when one of these 
falls away, or yell with the mob that howls after him.” 


PLAINNESS Or SpEECH.—‘‘ Before you reproach 
an author with obscurity,’ says Gothe, “ look 
first to your own intellects, and see whether 
everything is clear there. In the twilight a 
very plain piece of composition becomes un- 
readable.” Avery true saying, and sensible as 
far as it goes. It is ever to be remembered, 
however, that the greatest masters of language, 
those who are most read, and whose writings 
are destined to live, are uniformly the most 
easily understood. Readers are not easily per- 
suaded to work their passage, just for the fun 
of the thing, when they may be carried over 
the same ground, and reach the same haven, by 
a style plain, intelligible, and requiring no 
laborious effort. 


Lona Sermons.—Ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, before being ordained, are 
asked, among other solemn questions, Will you 
endeavor not to speak too long or too loud? 
The phraseology seems to indicate that, in the 
opinion of our fathers, long sermons are inex- 
pedient, and that the habit of preaching them 
is not easily overcome. Hence, young men are 
required to promise that they will endeavor not 
to speak too long. But the difficulty is to fix 
the meaning of the words. As to preaching 
too loud, the tendency, now-a-days, seems to be 
in the other direction; but when is a sermon 
too long? Of course, every man must be his 
own chronometer in this respect. Some topics 
require more time than others. Any one of 
Wesley’s sermons may be read distinctly in 
from twenty to thirty minutes, and there must 
be something unusually attractive in the mat- 
ter or the manner of a public speaker whose 
hearers do not think him too long when he 
occupies an hour or more. A writer in a Con- 
gregationalist paper, in answer to the inquiry 
whether there is any connection between the 
length of a pastoral relation and the length of 
a sermon, says: 


“Rev. Benjamin Wood, of Upton, Mass., remained 
with his people over fifty years, a much beloved and 
honored pastor. He wasa favorite preacher in all the 
neighboring towns. And yet it is a notorious fact that 
he was always short and to the point in all his pulpit 
exercises, His sermons were seldom over thirty min- 
utes, and as often as otherwise the whole time of pub- 
lic worship did not exceed one hour each half-day of 
the Sabbath.” 

Diep or a Lona Speecu.—We had not fin- 
ished the preceding remarks when our eye fell 
upon a statement, attributed to the Hon. 
Thomas Ewing. It has an air of truthfulness ; 
but as we know nothing more of the facts than 
are here stated, we give them to our readers on 
the authority of the Cleveland Herald. Mr. 
Ewing says: 
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| reasonable length, and sat down. 
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“TI was at the President's house on the 3d of July. 
General Taylor had just received an invitation to attend 
the celebration on the following day, and hear a speech 
by Senator Foote. 

“Seats were assigned us in the shade of the Wash- 
ington Monument. Foote made a good speech, of 
Tt was then an- 


| nounced that the ceremony of the presentation of a 


| the point, and sat down. 


block by the District of Columbia, would take place 
immediately, at the opposite side of the monument. 

“The presentation speech would be made by Walter 
Jones, on the part of the district, and the reply would 
be given by Mr. Seaton, in behalf of the Monument 
Association. The President asked me if the speeches 
would probably be short. As I knew both the speak- 
ers to be men of few words and many thoughts, I 
replied that the exercises would certainly be brief. 
Accordingly, the President concluded to remain, and 
we repaired to the other side of the monument. 

“Mr, Jones made a speech, which was brief, and to 
Mr. Seaton then arose, and 


| said that he was gratified to be able to announce that 








| 
| 


Mr. C. had consented to make the specch in reply to 
Mr. Jones. I at once concluded that we were dead 
men. I knew the proposed speaker, and was certain 
that we were doomed to hear a long speech. I en- 
deayored to persuade the President to retire, but he 
was unwilling to do so. We endured the intense heat 
for an hour and a half before this speech was done. 

“The President went home, wearied by the length 
of the exercises, and suffering from long exposure to 
the heat. He failed rapidly, and expired in a short 
time. I shall ever believe that his death may be 
traced to the last Jong speech which was made on the 
fourth of July. Such an effect was, of course, not in- 
tended by the speaker. This is an instance of murder 
without malice.” 








Samuet Roaers.—The “ Recollections of the 
Table Talk of Samuel Rogers,” edited by the 
Rey. A. Dyce, is the title of a work lately pub- 
lished, and which may be regarded as the poet’s 
legacy to the Republic of Letters. The book 
chiefly consists of recollections of the notable 
men in politics, art, and literature, with whom 


| Rogers, throughout his long life, was associated. 


The succession of welcome reminiscences is 8 
unbroken that we can make but an arbitrary 
selection, few of the anecdotes for which we 
have room requiring introduction or comment. 
Here are some reminiscences of his early days: 


“ At the sale of Dr. Johnson's books, I met General 
Oglethorpe, then very, very old, the flesh of his face 
looking like parehment. He amused us youngsters by 
talking of the alterations that had been made in Lon- 
don, and of the great additions it had received within 
his recollection. He said that he had shot snipes in 
Conduit-street! By the by, General Fitzpatrick re- 
membered the time when St. James’s-street used to 
be crowded with the carriages of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were walking in the Mall—the ladies with 
their heads in ful! dress, and the gentlemen carrying 
their hats under their arms. The proprietors of Rane- 
lagh and Vauxhall used to send deeoy-ducks among 
them, that is, persons attired in the height of fashion, 
who every now and then would exclaim, in a very 
audible tone, * What charming weather for Ranelagh’ 
or ‘for Vauxhall! * * LI recollect when it was still 
the fashion for gentlemen to wear swords. I have 
seen Haydn play at a concert in a tie-wig, with a 
sword at his side. * * I have gone to Ranelagh in 
a coach with a lady who was obliged to sit upon a stool, 
placed in the bottom of the coach, the height of her 
head-dress not aliowing her to occupy the regular 
seat.” 

“Dunning.—Dunning (afterward Lord Ashburton) 
was ‘stating the law’ to a jury at Guildhall, when 
Lord Mansfield interrupted him by saying, ‘ lf that be 
law, I'll go home and burn my books.’ ‘ My lord,’ 
replied Dunning, ‘you had better go home and read 
them.’ 


Here is a specimen of consummate ugliness, 
“like a fly embalmed in amber :” 


“Dunning was remarkably ugly. One night, while 
he was playing whist, at Nando’s, with Horne Tooko 
and two others, Lord Thurlow called at the door, and 
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desired the waiter to give a note to Dunning, (with 
whom, though their politics were so different, he was 
very intimate.) The waiter did not know Dunning 
by sight. ‘Take the note up stairs, said Thurlow, 
‘and deliver it to the ugliest man at the card-table—to 


him who most resembles the knave of spades.’ The 
note immediately reached: its destination, Horne 
Tooke used often to tell this anecdote.’ 

“Sheridan.—I was present on the second day of 


Hastings’ trial, in Westminster Hall, when Sheridan 
was listened to with such attention that you might 








have heard a pin drop. During one of those days 
Sheridan, having observed Gibbon among the audi- 
ence, took occasion to mention ‘the luminous author 
of ‘The Decline and Fall.’ After he had finished, one 
of his friends reproached him with flattering Gibbon. 
*Why, what did I say of him? asked Sheridan. * You 
called him the luminous author,’ &c. ‘Luminous! 
O, I meant—roluminous.’ 

“Dr. Parr.—Dr. Parr hat - 
ty. When I read to him, in L A eo 8 of Fields, the 
account of O'Coigly’s death, the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

“One day, Mackintosh having vexed him by calling 
O’Coigly a ‘rascal,’ Parr immediately rejoined, * Yes, 
Jamie, he was a bad man, but he might have been 
worse; he was an Irishman, but he might have beena 
Scotchman; he was a priest, but he might have been 


a lawyer; he was a re publican, but he might have 
been an apostate.’ 
“After their 


spoke with 


often 


among 


Gerald.) Parr 
Mackintosh: 


(about 


of 


quarrel, 
much bitte rness 





other severe things, he said that ‘Mackintosh came up 
from Scotland with a metaphysical head, a cold heart, 
and open hands.’ At last they were reconciled, having 


met, for that pt in my house; but their old 


familiarity ver fully rees ished 
“ Parr was frequently very tiresome in conver 


irpose, 





was nt 
ition, 


hoolmaster, 








talking like a s« 3 
“Te had a horror of the east wind; and Tom Sheri- 
dan once kept him prisoner in the house for a fort- 
night, by fixing the weathercock in that direction 
“The Duke and Duchess of York.—I1 have sev- 
eral times st: ayed at Oatlands, with the Duke 
Duchess of York—both of most amiable 
agreeable persons. We were generally a comp: 
about fifteen: and our being invited to remain r 
‘another day, sometimes depended on the ability of 





royal host and hostess to raise sufficient 


our 


money 





for our entertainment. We used to have all sorts of 
] ous ‘fun’ as we roamed about the grounds. The 
duchess k sides a number of do; for which 








there was a regular burial-place) a collection of m on- 
keys, each of whieh had its own pole,with a house at top. 
One of the visitors (whose name I get) would ingle 





out a particular monkey, and play to it on the fiddle 


with such fury and pe rseverance, that the poor animal, 
half-distracted, would at last take refuge in the arms 
of Lord Alvanliey. Monk Lewis was a great favorite 


at Oatlands. One after dinner, as the 
} 





lax l 
day, duchess 











was leaving the room, she whispered something into 
Lewis's ear. He was much affected, his eyes filling 
with tears. We asked what was the matter. 0, re- 
plied Lewis, ‘the duchess ae so very kindly ! 
*My dear fellow,’ said Colonel Armstrong, * pray don’t 
ery; I dare say she didn’t mean it.’ 

“Crabbe, the Poet-—1 have heard Crabbe describe 
his mingled feelings of hope and fear as he stood on 
London Bridge, when he first came up to town to try 
his fortune in the literary world. . 


‘ ition of domestic 
is generally 


ami bl 


ina great family 
hts and mortifi 


cl aplain 
hat slig 





eone: Ww 


a 
Crabbe ha 























cations attend it! 1 had his share of such 
troubles in the Duke of Rutland’s family; and I well 
remember that, at a London eve ing party, where the 
old Duchess of Rutland was present, he had a violent 
struggle with his feelings before he could prevail on 
himself to go up and pay his respects to her. 

“Byron Byron had prodigious facility of com- 
position. He was fond of suppers; and used often to 
8 ! and eat he artily : (for he a 
£ » hard biscuit and soda-water diet: 

iome he would throw off sixty or eighty verses, 
would send to press next morning. © 

= a n, Sir Walter Scott, was without any 
feeling for tl arts He accompanied me to the 
Pitti Pal we but soon growing tired of 





looking at the ures, he 
when I called out to him, 
Sarto!’ the only 
passage from * The 


and 


Andrea del 
answer | received was his muttering a 


sat down in a corner; 
*What a noble 
» Vic 


wr of Wakefield.’ Upon asking 
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| how he had been taught the art of a cognoscento so 
| very suddenly, he assured me that nothing was more 
easy. The whole secret consisted in a gtrict adherence 
to two rules: the one, always to observe the picture 
might have been better if the painter had taken more 
pains; and the other, to prais< works of Pietro 





the 


Perugino.. When he and Hobhouse were standing 
before the Parthenon, the latter gaid, * Well, this is 
surely very grand.’ Byron replied, ‘Very like the 


mansion-house.’” 





x. —I was present at a dint 
liam Smith, in Westminster, when F 


Tooke, 


er-party 
r-part) 


civen by 


Wi < would not 











take the slightest notice of Horne would not 
look at him, nor seem to hear any of the good things 
he said. It was the most painful sce » kind I 
| was ever witness to, except what occurred at my own 
| house, when the Duke of Wellington treated Lord 
Holland much in the same w es 3 









| ‘How fondly th: of Fox cher- 
| ished his memory! r his death, I 
was at a féte given 'D vonshire at 


wandered 
‘In which 





Chisw ick House. Sir Ro Adai a | 
| about the apartments, up and down stairs 
} room did Adair. I re plied, ‘In 

this very room.’ Immediately Adair burst into tears, 

with a vehemence of grief such tly ever saw 
exhibited by a man.” 





Fox expire : asked 


as I har 


| Having already overrun our limits, we must 
| close with the story of his going to see Dr. 
) 

Johnson. Mr. Dyce, however, does not tell us 


that it was to show him some of his youthful 
poetry: 

“My friend Maltby and I, when we 
me n, had a strong os sire to see Dr 
termined to call upon him and 


were very young 


and we 


Johnson + 


dk 





We accordingly proceeded to hi 
and | had my hand on the knocl 
failed us, and we retreated. Ma 
mentioned this circumstance t 





‘What a pity that you did not got 
received you with all kindness.” 


have 


An Arnican Hero anp Martyr. — A ¢ 
} spondent of the Missi. 


| 
| a number of years ago, Bompey, a large town 


orre- 


{merican ionary states that 








in the interior of Africa, was surrounded by a 
| very strong “war,” in which several tribes 
| were joined. During many months the par- 
| ties fought and worried each other, until at 


length the warriors of Bompey held a council 
to themselves in one grand effort to de- 
stroy the enemy around them. While convened, 
they called the fetish man of war to consult the 
spirits of the dead. He pretended to discover 
that the spirits of their distinguished dead 
were ji ilous of the ne of their present leader, 
and were bent on his destruction; and that if 
he would give himself up to the enemy to be 
killed, the residue could, by the aid of the 
spirits of their fathers, easily vanquish the foe, 
and their id country. The 
but superstitious man, arose, and stripped him 
self of of charms, and divided them, 
| together with his weapons of war, between his 
two sons, reserving to himself a heavy 
He then turned himself to the chiefs and war- 
riors around him, and bade them an affectionate 
| farewell, committing his family and 
pecially to the care of the chiefs. Then raising 
himself to the highest 
making aco-too (a war-dance), 
to the final struggle. Expecting death, 
determined to sell his life at the highest price. 
He rushed upon the fence of the enemy, and cut- 
ting it away, plunged into the crowd of battle, 
slaying many before he himself fell. His follow- 
ers, animated by his devotion, and equally super- 
believed victory was certainly theirs, 
leopards, spreading dismay into the 


unite 





save town al noble 


his armor 


cutlass. 


sons @s- 
pitch of enthusiasm by 
he ordered his men 
he was 


stitious, 
fought like 
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heart of the foe, who began to give way before 
them, “They fly, they fly !” was soon the shout 
of victory which rang through the town. The 
young and fleet were soon in hot pursuit, and 
laid low in the dust many a weary warrior. 
The town was saved: the people rejoiced. They 
took the body of the self-sacrificed warrior— 
literally hewn to pieces—and buried it in the 
center of their town with great sacrifice, and in 
the use of ceremonies by which they pretended 
to bind to him in perpetual slavery the souls of 
all slain during the siege, as well as the cap- 
tives caught and beheaded on his grave. A 
house was then built over the warrior’s resting- 
place, in which all his war utensils, with the 
drums, fifes, &c., of his musicians, were depos- 
ited as sacred to his memory. From that time 
to the present he has been regarded as their 
chief deity, a prince of the souls of departed 
warriors. 

A Goon Practicat Joxke.—An English paper 
tells the following story of a scientific lecturer, 
whose popular discourses on medicine, and the 
various sciences therewith connected, had give 
offense to the more “ orthodox”? members of the 
ieee : 
sill. They accordingly called upon him, 
ie “of ‘ion a fine, he althy young man, with a 
1 eye, complained of certain pains in the chest, 
1, hight sweats, &e. _ doctor heard his tale, 


‘A cor maple of embryo M. D.’s resolved upon testing 








er of questions, and, after a long diagnosis, 

mn to be in a dee Kip umption, This was 

what was wanted, and the young ge ntsc yuld hardly 
‘control their mirth while Dr. Mill wrote his preserip 


tion, sealed it up in an envelope, and directed it to one 
of our first chemists, pocketed his fee, and bowed them 
out of the room. To the chemist’s they rushed to enjoy 
th re pent-up laugh, and handing him the note he read: 

‘This young man is su ti ring from cerebral hernia in 
the region marked ‘self-esteem’ by phrenologists. 
Pray, therefore, give him common sense, ii grains; 
wit, i drachm; horse-whip, ad libitum—J. M.” 

FREEDOM OF THE Press THE Work OF THE 
Devin.—In the last number of THe Nationa 
MaGazine, in our Literary Record, we gave a 
short account of the infamous concordat en- 
tered into between the courts of Austria and 
Rome, for the suppression of all newspapers, 
books, and periodicals, which did not suit the 
tastes of the Austrian ecclesiastics. We are 
now enabled to lay before our readers the 
following pastoral letter from the Bishop 
Bergamo, leaving them to draw their own con- 
clusions of the despotic influence these tyrants 
exercise over the people of Austria: 

“The abolition of the censorship is a work of the 
devil. The demon (4/7 demonio) has, through his evil- 
disposed sons, raised the following question: May the 
released from the preventive censure to 
has hitherto been subjected by the wisdom 
; la sapiensa degli antichi.) 
ancestors did Know that such a censorship 
would promote the welfare ofsociety and prevent evils; 





it would warn religion and honesty against many dan- 
Now everybody believes he has a right to think 
i tever he pleases; and therefore we see 
re juntrie s the so-e — “i ‘freedom of the press.’ 
welcomed by the very worst class of society 
with enthusiasm, and c¢ lchoated in high-sounding 
as a conquest which civilization had gained over 
barism—as evidence of the progress of humanity. 
But the good and honest men consider it as a public 
calamity—as if, with the abolition of a political book 
censorship, even the laws.of God and of the church 
could be abolished. Many newspapers and journals 
try to lessen the true importance of the concordat, 
(Austrian,) and to place the loyal intentions of the 


















government under suspicion. They propagate mistrust 
and dissension under the pretext of pacifying the pub- 
lic mind, and of recommending moderation to bishops. 
Such, my true believers, are the fruits which our coun- 
try has reaped from the freedom of the press; but as 
the tree is to be recognized, said our Saviour, by its 
fruits, you can judge yourself what a pernicious plant 
the freedom of the press is, and whether good and 
honest men are not right in detesting it, and in con- 
sidering it a public misfortune. Pope Clement XIII. 
counseled to stop the source and to cut off the root of 
sin. The principal source, and the true root of the 
evil, consists in the freedom of the press and the free 

trade of books. We recommend and order to all, but 
— ipally to the press, to publishers and traders of 
ooks, newspapers, pictures, &c., that the laws of the 
Popes of Rome must _ observed in our city and dio- 
cese. Nobody is hereby permitted to print a book or 
pamphlet without the previous approbation of the 
bishop. No publisher is allowed to possess or sell, un- 
der any pretext whatever, books which are not in- 
scribed in our approved catalogue. If there ever was 
a period to exhort all believers to observe the laws of 
the church and the trade of books, it is the present, 
when the government has sanctioned the freedom of 
the press. It belongs to the Popes especially, who are 
instituted by the Holy Ghost for guidance of the 
Church of God, to judge of the moral necessities of the 
people.” 

Bisie Socrery.—In a speech at the formation 
of a Methodist society in Shettield, England, 
the poet Montgomery has the following beauti- 
ful sentiment : 


“In the Bible Society, all names and distinctions of 
sects are blended till they are lost, like the primitive 
colors in a ray of pure and perfect light. In the mis- 
sionary work, though divided, they are not discordant, 
but, like the same colors displayed and harmonized in 
the rainbow, they form an arch of glory—ascending, on 
the one hand, from earth to heaven; and, on the other, 
descending from he ‘aven to earth—a bow of promise, a 
covenant of peace; a sign that the storm is passing 
away, and the Sun of righteousness, with healing in his 
wings, breaking forth in all nations.’ 


Quakers’ Hats 1x Court.—The Cincinnati 
Gazette states that a Quaker was in the United 
States Court room during the trial of the recent 
slave case in that city, when an officious marshal 
ordered him to take off his hat. Friend Levi 
Coffin, the person alluded to, mildly explained 
that he meant no disrespect, but it was the cus- 
tom of their people. It would not do. The 
brave marshal raised his cane, and knocked the 
offending broad-rim on the floor, Friend C. 
paid no attention to this, but remained motion- 
less. In a little while the marshal returned, 
picked up the hat, and handed it to Levi, who 
took no notice whatever of it, and the marshal 
deposited it onatable. But the brave marshal 
was not at ease, and shortly after this he re- 
turned, took the hat, and placed it very gently 
on Lévi’s head; and the last seen of Friend 
Coffin, he stood there with his hat on, looking 
as coolly on the proceedings as if nothing had 
ever occurred to disturb his equanimity. 


Crocopites.—* Few reptiles,” says a recent 


author, “are more disgusting in appearance 
than these brutes; but, nevertheless, their util- 
ity counterbalances their bad qualities, as they 
cleanse the water from all impurities. So 
numerous are they that their heads may be seen 
fives and tens together, floating at the top of the 
water, like rough corks; and at about 5 P.M. 
they bask on the shore, close to the margin of 
the water, ready to scuttle in on the alert, and 
it is a most difficult thing to stalk them, so as 
to get near enough to make a certain shot. 
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This is not bad amusement, when no other sport 
can be had. Around the margin of a lake, in 
a large plain far in the distance, may be seen a 
distinct line upon the short grass, like the fallen 
trunk of a tree. As there are no trees at hand, 
this must necessarily be a crocodile. Seldom 
can the best hand at stalking them get within 
eighty yards of him, before he lifts his scaly 
head, and, listening for a second, plunges off 
the bank. vam 

Dors tuk Worip Hate Prery ?—In answer 
to this question, the celebrated Sidney Smith 
Bays: 











“It is not trne that the world hates piety. That 
modest and unobtrusive piety which fills the heart with 
all human charities, and makes a man gentle to others 
and severe to himself, is an object of universal love 
and veneration. But mankind hate the lust of power 
when it is vailed under the garb of piety; they hate 





cant and hypocrisy ; they hate adverti 
in piety ; they do not choose to be insult they love 
to tear folly and impudence from the altars which 
should only be a sanctuary for the righteous and the 


good.” 


und quacks 
, 


“This,” 
very plausible, but it is not true. 
lived a man whose ‘modest and unobtrusive piety’ 
no one doubts. It has even extorted the praise 
of bitter opponents. But did Jesus of Nazareth 
find himself the ‘ object of universat love and 
veneration?’ Nay, did he not justly apply to 
himself the words of the Old Testament, ‘ They 
hated me without a cause?’ ” 


says an exchange paper, “ seems 


There once 


Rerinep Cruriry.—By the ancient laws of 
Hungary, a man convicted of bigamy was com- 
pelled to live with both wives in the same he use, 
The crime was in consequence extremely rare. 


Desutrory Strupy.—When I see a man en- 
amored by the charms of universal knowledge, 
and flying from the pursuit of one science to 
another, I think I see a child gathe ring shells 
on the sea-shore. He first loads himself indis- 
criminately, with as many as he can carry: 
when tempted by others of a gayer appearance, 
he throws the former away; taking and reject- 
ing, till, fatigued and bewilde red in his choice, 
he has thrown all away, and returns home with- 
out a single shell. 


True Porrry, FRoM THE Perstan.—The heay- 
ens are a point from the pen of God’s perfection ; 
the world is a bud from the bower of his be auty ; 
the sun is a spark from the light of his wisdom ; 
and the sky is a bubble on the sea of his power. 
His beauty is free from the spot of sin, hidden 
in the thick vale of darkness; he made mirrors 
from the atoms of the world, and threw a re- 
flection from his face on eve ry atom, 
rather far-fetched some- 
times, especially in Ireland. “Do you know 
Tom Duffy, Pat?’ “Know him, is it!” says 
Pat; “ sure he’s anear relation of mine; he once 
wanted to marry my sister Kate.” 


RELATIONSHIPS art 


Tue Catecuism For Critics.—An English 
reviewer, after quoting rather largé ly from a 
volume before him, brings his article abruptly 
to a close, being reminded, as he says, of that 
clause in the Church of England’s Catechism, 
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which teaches, as part of our duty to our neigh- 
bor, to keep our hands from picking and stealing. 
Authors, too, he is reminded, would have the 
light-fingered reviewing gentry pay a little at- 


| tention to that other clause about keeping the 


tongue (the pen) from evil speaking, lying, and 
slandering. -~ 

Criticism.—When “ Paradise Lost” was pub- 
lished, the celebrated Waller wrote this passage : 
“The old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath 
published a tedious poem on the Fall of Man; 
if its length be not considered as merit, it hath 
no other.” >. 

Unexecutep Laws.—Madame Ida Pfeiffer, in 
her Second Journey Round the World, recently 


| published in London, pays our country this 


| defective; 


} them, are not put in execution. The Am« 
‘The government would have enough to dk 
led itself with these thi 
anything that might inte 
ican citizens.’ It s 


rather equivocal compliment : 


“The governments of the United States are unpar- 
donable for not doing more toa the condition 





are bad and 
ld do for 





g rat 
of the slaves. The laws relating to them 
and even these, littl as they wot 













government does conti 
of the law er matters 

landlord who pours out an unlaw 
Sunday, or who is the guest that 
Maine liquor law is violated; and 
if it had a mind, keep a more 
gressions of a much more seri 1 
haps the crime of torturing a human being to death is 
thought a less heinous one than drinking an irregular 


glass of beer on a Sunday. 


In ot! 





Arr Morro.—When Bishop Warburton pub- 
lished his Doctrine of Grace, in which it pleased 
his reverence to vilify the most devoted Christ- 
ians in the land, a young woman replied, in a 
keenness and severity, to 
which she affixed as a motto these * The 
Virgin the daughter of Zion hath de sp sed thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn; the daughtei of Jeru- 
head at thee.’ 2 Kings, 


pamphlet of great 
words: 


salem hath shaken hey 
xix. 21. 

Facts.—Old Mr. Singlestick mystified a tea- 
party by remarking that women were facts, 
When pressed to explain his meaning he said: 
stubborn things.” 


Facts are 
British Poers.—Two very different men ap- 
peared as poets in print for the first time in the 
year—the Ayrshire ploughman and the 
Lombard street banker, In the year 1786 ap- 


peared at Kilmarnock that volume of “ Poems, 
] 


same 


| chietly in the Scottish dialect,” which will live 


| Superstition,” 


as long as the English language; and in the 
same year appeared in London, “An Ode to 
since properly included in the 
numerous reprints of the poems of its author. 
Burns published his octavo volume by subscrip- 
tion, among the weavers of Kilmarnock, while 
Rogers took his poems to Cadell, in the Strand, 
and left a check to pay for the cost of publica- 
tion. Very different indeed were the lives in 
the flesh of the two men who thus commenced 
together their lives in poetry. Burns has been 
dead sixty years. Rogers has consequently 
outlived the poet he commenced the race of 
fame with by that number of years. Nay, 
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more: nearly seventy years have passed since 
he who died so recently took his first ode and 
his check to the Murray of those days of pub- 
lishing. 


been dead thirty-one years! When Percy Bysshe 
Shelly was born, Rogers was in his thirtieth 
year—and Shelly has been dead nearly thirty- 
four years! When Keats was born, “ The Pleas- | 
ures of Memory” was looked upon as a standard | 
poem—and Keats has been dead thirty-five 
years! When this century commenced, the | 


When Rogers made his appearance as | 
a poet, Lord Byron was unborn—and Byron has | 


} 


| 


man re died but yesterday, and in the latter 
half too of the century, had already numbered 
as many years as Burns and Byron had num- 
bered when they died. Mr. Rogers was born 
before the following English poets: Scott, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Moore, 
Campbell, Bloomfield, Cunningham, Hogg, James 
Montgomery, Shelley, Keats, Wilson, Tom Hood, 
Kirke White, Lamb, Felicia Hemans, and he out- 
lived them all. ‘The oldest living British poets 
are Walter Savage Landor, born 1775; Leigh 
Hunt, born 1784; and Barry Cornwall, born 1790, 


——-- + - oe 


ook 


Tux Annual Reports of the Missionary Society, 


| 


the Sunday School Union, and the Tract Soci- | 


ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, are 


“before us, in one large octavo pamphlet. They 


are full of interest to the Church at large. 
From the Report of the Missionary Society we 
learn that, during the year 1855, two additional 
missionaries, with their wives, were sent to 
China, one to Africa, one to New-Mexico, and 
six to the PaciSe coast. A mission to India is 
in contemplation, and a missionary has been 
appointed, with the expectation of being ogy A 
followed by two others. Northern Bengal, 

is supposed , will be the head-quarters of thi s 
mission, It is gratifying to learn, from the 
Treasurer's Report, that the receipts for the 
year exceeded the expenditures nearly thirty-six 
thousand dollars. The amount appropriated for 
missionary purposes, for the year ensuing, is 
two hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars. 


We esteem this as the most interesting, as it is | 


certainly the briefest annual report the Society 
has issued for many years. From the “ Frag- 
meuts’’? we copy what is called 


| 
“Tue Derpartep Fatuer’s Lecacy.— We were 


busily writing in our office, when a plain-looking 
countryman came in, and commenced speaking to us 
in broken English. We soon pereeived that he was a 
German. He said he wanted to give something to the 
Missionary Society. ‘Very well,’ we said, ‘we shall 

glad to receive it; what is it? ‘My interest in my 
father’s estate in Germany, which is about to come 
into my possession.’ 
of your interest in it, do you ‘Yes, he replied. 
*But what have you besides?‘ Nothing,’ was his 
answer, ‘except a few dollars.” We asked, * Have you 
a wife and children? ‘ Neither, said he. ‘ Well,” we 
continued, ‘how do you live? * By my daily work,’ he 
said. ‘Is that all your living? said we. * All,’ said he. 
‘But, o— _ you get sick, what then?’ ‘God will pro- 
i After sifting the whole matter, and not per- 
, y trace of undue enthusiasm, we said to him : 
‘We cannot advise you to give away all your sub- 
stance, even to the holy missionary cause.’ He replied, 
ably, but I desire todo so.’ After sufficient con- 
versation, we said: * Our conclusion is, that we will take 
- a or of attorney, and cause your interest in Germany 

be realized and remitted to us, and when it comes 
we will advise you of it, and the money will be yours, 
and you can then do as you ple ase.” We thous ght by 
that time he might think differently. 
money came, namely, $495, and he was advised accord- 
ingly; but he steadily adhered to his purpose, and 
would not take any of it. The Board urged him to 
tuke half: ‘Ne; then a quarter: ‘No. And he re- 
turned to his home. The Board sent him a check for 
the Jast-named proportion, and intimated that, should 
he ever be brought to need, they would be pleased to 
hear from him. This young man had been converted 
in one of our German missions, and was thus led to 














*But you do not mean to give all | 


In due time the | 


Hotices. 


devote all his substance to the cause of the Gospel. 
We shall be interested to know his history for the next 
ten or twenty years, should we live so long.” 


The Report of the Sunday-School Union is 
much more extended, filling about three times 
as many pages as that of the Missionary Society. 
It contains several of the speeches delivered 
at the anniversary, reports and resolutions 
adopted at conventions in various parts of the 
land, and a number of carefully arranged sta- 
tistical tables, one of which infurms us that the 


Number of pages of Sunday-school books 
printed at New-York during the year 
1855, was . et Se Oe te ee 

Pages of Sunday- School Advocate printed 
at New-York and Cincinnati, counted at 
an average of 115,000 

Pages actually printed. 

If to the number of pages of books : printe sd, 
viz. . 70,822,000 

We add, counting the Sunday School Ad- 
vocate page as equivalent to seven pages 
of an 1Smo, book . 

We shall find the grand e quiv ale ent of pag es 
tobe .. i ke . . 238,822,000 


70,822,000 


24,000,000 
94,522,000 


165,000,000 


The total receipts into the treasury for the 
year amount to $15,425 71. If to this sum be 
added the expenditures for Sunday School pur- 
poses, Which do not come into the treasury of 
the Union, the aggregate, says the Report, 
“does not fall much short of $120,000.” Trom 
the tabular view of average collections in each 
conference during the year, it appears that 
the New-York East holds the first place, the 
average for each preacher being $8 81. In the 
New-Jersey Conference it was $7 60. In the 
New-York, 36 13. 

From the Report of the Tract Socicty we learn 
that its anniversary at Pittsburgh was a meet- 
ing of great interest. Seventy-eight new publi- 
cations were issued during the year, making the 
total of the Society’s separate tracts and bound 
volumes seven hundred and ninety-seven. The 
aggregate of contributions during the year was 
$40,636 83, and the estimated number of pages 
distributed was nearly seventy millions. From 
only two annual conferences, the New-York and 
New-York East, does the amount contributed 
exceed one thousand dollars for the year. The 
Report informs us that 

“The secretary has been unceasingly occupied in 
traveling, delivering addresses and sermons, corre- 
sponding and editing, and has performed an amount of 
labor which none but the most vigorous constitution 
could have endured. He has represented the Tract 
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cause in Forsyth-street and Allen-street, New-York; 








in Carlton Avenue, Sand-street, Pacific-street, and 
Fleet-street, Brooklyn; in Market-street and Halsey- 
strect, Newark, N. J.; in West Philadelphia; in 
Boston-street Common’s Church, Lynn; in Sa- 
lem; in Iligh-street, Charlestown; Park-street, Chel- 
sea; and Roxbury, Mass.; in Henry-street and Court- 






m3; at Saratoga Springs; Geneva; and 
nd First Chu Simira, N. Y.; 
is found the st decided interest 


oral collecti 
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The continent of America only is shaped like 
a bird with spread wings, therefore America is 
designated by Isaiah in his prophetic descrip- 
tion. When a philosopher had demonstrated 
that the earth is a hollow sphere, he asserted 
that the ten lost tribes were inside of the earth, 
and proved it by asserting, “if they are not 
there, where are they ?” 

The “stone,” according to this theory, is a 
type of a free government, and antagonizes 
monarchy, under the symbol of the “ image.” 
Now a free government did not exist either in 
Babylon, Persia, Macedonia, therefore it 
must be looked for and found in America. The 
reader will see that the whole theory, with its 
phosphoric splendor, is built upon the assump- 
tion that the “stone” is a type of a free civil 
state. Had this point been proved, or were it 
capable of proof, rhetoric and declamation would 
have made fine accompanim« nt 


or 


but in this 


| case they do not seem to have been in the neigh- 


| all the Timists; the other the 
| Timeist 


borhood of either facts or logic. 

The Church and her Enemies: vactical Re- 
flections on the Trials and Triumphs of God's 
afjlicted People. By William 8. Plummer, D. D. A 
neat little volume, not at all embellished by 
several very inferior wood-cuts, from the press of 
the American Baptist Publication Socicty. The 
doctor’s style is sententious and antithetical. 


or, 





Occasionally he ventures upon the hazardous 
experiment of coining a new word. Contrast- 


ing two classes of men, he says, * One includes 


Eternists.”’ 
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slight 
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Life of Schamyl, and Narration 
War of Indep ndence again t Russia. Ry J. Milton 
Mackie. (Boston: Jewett & Co.) Sch inyl was 
born in 1797, became leader of the Circassians, 
ssful in several en 
We have here a 
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early life, the several battles 
engaged, and facts relative to the customs and 
manners of a people of whom little is known 


by the generality of readers, 


Cisenelt Aaltens Rewards of Truth ful- 
ness, by Aunt Abbie, is a wi ll-told tale for chil- 
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dren and youth of both sexes. 
class of books whi 
increasing, and which, presenting truth in an 
inviting dress, are eagerly sought by those in 
Sunday schools and elsewhere, for whose benefit 
they are written. (Baptist Publicatic 
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J.B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, sends us India ; 
or, the Pearl of Pearl River, by Mrs. Southworth. 
From Mason § Brothers we have Badith ; or, the 
Quakers daughter, a tale of Puritan times. In 
size and general appearance, these volumes are 
very similar, being stout duodecimos of four 
to five hundred pages. There is an evident 
improvement in the general tone of this species 
‘of literature, as well as an increasing demand 
for it. 


Religion in Common Life; a Sermon preached 
before the Queen and Prince Albert, by the Rev. 
John Caird, M. A. Published by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, (reprinted by Carter & Brothers, New- York.) 
It is creditable to her majesty that she com- 
manded the publication of this plain and prac- 
tical discourse. ‘The text is Romans xii, 11; 
and the design of the sermon is to enforce 
the possibility and the necessity of being re- 
ligious, pious, holy ; not in the Church merely, 
but in the world; in the field, the market- 
place, the counting-room; and we suppose, al- 
though the author does not say so, in the 
palace. The sermon is marred by a few pro- 
vincialisms, as where the preacher speaks of 
those whose religion is merely a Sunday robe, to 
be ‘solemnly put past when the state occasion 
is over,” but will do good, and thus effect what 
was evidently the only object of the preacher. 


Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, have 
issued Part I. (A—Amon) of the “ Condensed 
Translation” of Hertzog’s Real Encyclopedia, by 
Rey. J. H, A. Bomberger, D. D., designed as a 
manual of Protestant theology and ecclesias- 
tical history, to be completed (as we learn from 


the prospectus) in twelve similar parts, forming | 


two super-royal octavos of about seven hundred 
and fifty pages each. The translator and editor 
has associated with him several distinguished 
theologians of this country, mostly clergymen 
of the German Reformed Church. The German 
work, of which this is chiefly a reproduction, 
is now in course of publication in numbers, the 
matter being prepared by over one hundred of 
the evangelical scholars of Germany, and edited 
by Dr. Hertzog. It is original and profound, 
and peculiarly rich in Church history and lit- 
erature. The Biblical articles are rather mea- 
ger in proportion, but well executed, so far as 
they go. This disproportion seems, in some 
degree, to have been remedied in the American 
edition, by additions from Winer’s Real Lex- 
icon, and other sources. This expedient has 
also obviated, in part, the difficulty that must 
occur in the translation of an alphabetical se- 
ries of articles, of which the original is not 
yet complete; the English often transposing to 
one of the first letters a topic which has not 
yet appeared in the German, because falling 
under one of the last initial letters. In other 
instances, the editor has referred, for an eluci- 
dation of such subjects, to other connected arti- 
cles further down the alphabet, by the time 
he reaches which, the requisite article in the 
German may be expected to appear. From the 
comparison we have been able to make, the 
translation appears to be made with general 
fidelity and good judgment. The American 
public may congratulate themselves on possess- 
ing, thus early, this valuable and standard 
reference-book of Biblical, theological, and ec- 
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clesiastical literature, in an English dress. It 
will form an admirable counterpart to Kitto’s 
siblical Cyclopedia. We hope that the indus- 
try and enterprise of the editor and publishers 
may meet with the large success that they de- 
serve. Alphabetical manuals, on all subjects, 
are growing more and more in popular favor, 
from their very great convenience; and, not- 
withstanding the works of this class heretofore 
published, a complete and reliable digest of 
religious information has still remained a de- 
sideratum, which this work will go far toward 
supplying. The part before us is well printed, 
on clean white paper, from bold and fair-sized 
type. The volumes, when completed, are to be 
sold for six dollars. 


The Theology of Inventions ; or, Manifestations 
of Deity in the Works of Art. By the Rey. John 
Blakely, (New-York: Carter & Brothers.) Found- 
ed upon that passage of the prophet, “ This 
also cometh from the Lord of hosts, which is 
wonderful in counsel and excellent in work- 
ing,” our author elaborates the idea that 
mechanical inventions, in their discovery and 
construction, are emanations of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness of God. For his God doth 
instruct him to discretion and doth teach him, The 
line of argument is philosophical and theologi- 
cal, The discovery or invention itself, the time 
when, the specific purposes subserved, are all 
made tributary to the author’s design. Objec- 
tions are fairly stated and answered. ‘The 
style is clear, and the arguments well-arranged 
and ably stated. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review for April has 
an article on the character of Archdeacon Hare, 
as a philosopher and a controversialist. It is 
to be followed by an examination of his pecu- 
liar theological tenets, in which the reviewer 
“fears” he will not find so much to admire. 
Very likely. The second article, entitled Ro- 
manism False and Persecuting, is from the pen 
of the Rey. G. Peck, D. D., who, amid the labo- 
rious duties devolving upon him as the presiding 
elder of a large district, finds time, occasionally, 
to prepare for the press the results of his ex- 
tensive reading and theological investigations, 
The readers of this article will be prepared to 
give a very decided affirmative answer to what 
the writer calls the leading questions in the 
Romish controversy, namely: “Is Romanism 
addicted to falsehood? and is she addicted to 
persecution?” De Maistre and French Uitramon- 
tanism is a well-written sketch of the character 
and influence of that formidabie controyersial- 
ist. ‘The reviewer speaks in terms of admira- 
tion of De Maistre, and pronounces him an 
intellectual giant. Then follow The Monuments 
of Athens, critical and somew hat technical ; 
The Princeton Review on Arminianism and Grace, 
caustic, but not more severe, perhaps, than the 
occasion demanded; a very readable sketch of 
English University Life; a critical investigation 
of the word Sheol; and a few well-considered 
ractical Hints for Students of Biblical Literature, 
which are well worth the attention of those 
for whom they were prepared. The letters 
from Paris and Berlin will be read with inter- 
est, and the Short Reviews and Notices of Books, 
from the pen of the accomplished editor, are 
done with his usual tact and discrimination. 
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Select Lectures: Comprising some of the more 
valuable Lectures delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Exeter Hall, London, 
from 1847 to 1855, Edited by Rey. D. W. Clark, 
D. D. Swormstedt & Poe.) “ L 
tures,” says Charles Lamb, “are not much to my 
taste, whatever the lecturer may be. If read, 
they are dismal flat, and you can’t think why you 
brought together hear a man read his 
works, which you could read so much better at 
leisure yourself.” Those who sympathize with 
the sentiment, and we confess ourselves among 
the number, unles Jecturer has more than 
ordinary elo salen wry powers, will be thankful 
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read Paul, Moses, and Isaiah? And is it too sanguine 
to expect that, as the searching of Scriptures and sacred 
knowledge thus increased, some who first resorted to 
the book for literary entertainment, might learn from 
it the lessons which make wise to life everlasting ?” 
tev. William Arthur, in his lecture on Heroes, 
relates the following incidents on the authority 
of one of the parties concerned : 
“A poor miner was down with his brother miner, 
sinking a shaft. In pursuit of that obscure labor they 
were blasting the solid rock. They had placed in the 
rock a large charge of powder, and fixed their fuse so 
that it could not be extricated. Their proper course 
was to cut the fuse with a knife; then one should as- 








cend in their bucket, the other wait till the bucket 
came down again; then get into it, ignite the fuse, 
give the signal, and so be at the top of the shaft before 
the explosion. In the present case, however, they 
negligently cut the fuse with a stone and a blunt iron 
instrument. Fire was struck; the fuse was hissing; 
they both dashed to the bucket, and gave the signal. 


The man above attempted in vain to move the wind- 
One could escape; both could not; and delay was 
death to both. Our miner looked for a moment at his 
comrade, and, slipping from: the bucket, s ‘Escape! 
I shall be in he aven ina minute The bucket sped 
up the shaft. The man was safe; eager to watch the 
fate of his d elivere bent to hear. Just then the 
explosion rumbi ed below: a splinter came up the shaft, 
struck him on the brow, leaving a mark he will 
all his days, to remind him of his rescue. They 
in to burrow am l 
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All he could tell was, that the moment his 
one, he sat down, lifted a piece of rock, and 
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him to let the other escape, he replied, ‘1 knew my 
soul was safe; I was not so sure about his.” Now, I 
look at this great ezar, who, to build a city, called by 
his own name, sacrificed a hundred thousand men; 





and at this poor miner, who, to save the soul of his 
comrade, sat down there to be blasted to pieees ; and I 


ask you, W hich of the two is the hero? 
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regulate all the clocks of the empire by Greenwich 
time; so that the instant the great pontiff Green- 
wich strikes twelve, all the clocks of the empire, like 
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5 t is making men tell lies, and to hide reality in 
order to keep up the appearance of unbroken unity 
with a central regulating power. Should any of you 
young men be placed at the head of influential estab- 
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lishments at a dis rey from London—in Glasgow, 
Exeter, and so on, as I hope you will be, I hope you 
will keep Protestant w t. hes, Set them by the sun 


in the sky, which the Greenwich pontiff e: an not cover, 
and tell Londoners, upon their arrival ¢ 
Bristol, or Exeter, that they must keep G) 
and Exeter time, that is, true time, for God never 
2ed that we should set our creed by that of any 
pope, patriarch, or archbishop, at Rome, Constantinople, 
or London, but by the of rig whose 
rays and beams are texts in the word of God. It was 
plainly never meant that we should set our watches 
and clocks in Glasgow by those of Greenwich, as long 
as the sun shines and shows a gnomon on every sun- 
dial like a very Martin Luther, to stand up and protest 
against it.” 
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James T. Fields has presented to the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association a series of auto- 
graph letters of all the Presidents of the United 
States, handsomely framed in the order of their 
seniority in office. Among them is a letter by 


John Adams, dated Philadelphia, April 8th, | 


1777, addressed to his son, John Quincy Adams, 
who was then nine years of age. 


The singular fact of the editor of a periodical 
having conducted one for fifty years, was cele- 
brated last month by a festival at Vienna, It 
was attended by all the artists and literati of 
that capital, and Saphir, the famous comic lec- 
turer, added to the hilarity of the evening by 
a very humorous address. ‘Though now beyond 
eighty years of age, Bauerle is working at two 
novels at one and the same time. 


The Statistics of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States, as given in the Metropolitan 
Catholic Almanac for 1856, represent that there 
are 7 archbishops, 33 bishops, 1,761 priests, and 
1,910 churches distributed among 41 dioceses, 
and two apostolic vicariates, and showing for 
the past year an increase of 1 bishop, 57 priests, 
and 86 churches. During the year, 2 bishops 
and 21 pri arted this life; 1 was elevated 
to the episcopacy, and besides these, about 115, 
whose names appeared on the catalogue of 18! 
are not reported for 1856, whence it appears 
that the total accession of priests during the 
year was nearly 200. 














Mrs. Gore is busy preparing a work for pub- 
lication, to be entitled ** Memoirs of the Present 
Century—Social, Literary, and Political.” The 
work was commenced with a view to posthu- 
mous publication; but a recent notorious fail- 
ure, by which Mrs. Gore is one of the most 
considerable losers, has, it is said, made it neces- 
sary that the work should appear as soon as it 
is ready. Octogenarians, who delight in the 
writings of Mrs, Gore, are the greatest gainers 
by the heavy losses of this pleasing writer. 

The Allgemeine Zeitung states that William 
Makepeace Thackeray has realized by his writ- 
ings and lectures $500,000, a sum, says this 
journal, which would enrich half a dozen Ger- 
man satirists, and change them from literary 
vagabonds into steady citizens. 





The Journal de la Librairie of Paris has pub- 
lished some curious statistics of the rates at 
which the Allies have “ rushed into print” since 
1811. It appears that from the lst of Novem- 
ber, in 1811, to the 3lst of December, 1855, or 
in forty-four years and four months, no less 
than 271,994 boo have been published in 
France. This number includes books written 
in foreign languages, as well as the Greek and 
Latin authors. The number of engravings, 





drawings, lithographs, maps, and plans, reaches 
47,425, and to this number must be added 
17,449 musical compositions — making alto- 
gether, 536,863 publications. Inthe year 1855 
alone, 8,255 literary works were published in 
France, with 1,105 musical compositions. The 
engravings, maps, lithographs, issued within 








the same period, amount to 2,857 issues: the 
total for last year being 12,217. Of the forty- 
four years included in the statistics of the 
Journal de la Librairie, it appears that last year, 
with the exception of 1825, was the most pro- 
ductive. In 1825 the number of publications 
amounted to 8,265. Since 1851, the progress of 
the literary labors of France appears to have 
been gradual, owing probably to the war, and 
the thousands of ephemeral publications. The 
figures from 1821 to 1854 run thus: in 1851 
7,350; in 18% 8,264; in 1853, 8,060; in 
1854, 8,336. 








Shakspeare continues in great favor in Ger- 
many; good translations of his best pieces ap- 
pear as frequently, if not oftener, than those of 
Gothe and Schiller. 


Russian Journals.—In Russia there are in 
course of publication ninety-five newspapers, 
and sixty-six \magazines and periodicals, de- 
voted to the proceedings of learned Societies. 
Of these, seventy-six newspapers and forty-eight 
magazines are in the Russian language; fifteen 
newspapers and ten magazines inGerman; two 
newspapers and six magazines in French ; three 
newspapers in English ; one newspaper in Polish, 
and one in Latin; two newspapers in Georgian, 
and two in Lettish; also three newspapers in 
Russian and German, and two in Russian and 
Polish. In St. Petersburgh, twenty-six news- 
papers and forty-two magazines are published 
in the languages above mentioned. Of the 
direct newspapers in the Russian language, pub- 
lished in St. Petersburgh, one resembles the 
French ‘* Moniteur,” and publishes a collection 
of the laws and orders of the government twice 
a week. Another publishes the decrees and 
decisions of the Imperial Senate. A third deals 
in light literature, with a sparing admixture 
of politics. The ‘Russian Invalide’’ is a daily 
military newspaper. There is a government 
paper, which appears once a week, and another 
which is published daily. 








tecent French papers announce that a large 
number of autograph letters of Napoleon the 
First to his mother and to his great-uncle, 
Archdeacon Lucien, is said to have been found 
in Corsica. They were written in 1785, at the 
time when young Bonaparte had left Brienne, 
and entered the Ecole Militaire at Paris, and 
are all signed ‘* Napoleone di Bonaparte.” The 
possessor of this treasure has repaired to Paris, 
in order to offer it for sale to the French gov- 
ernment. 


The late Dr. Scudder.—The Rev. H. M. Seud- 
der, eldest son of Dr. Scudder, now of the 
mission at Arcot, is engaged preparing a me- 
moir of his father. 


Mr. E. W. A. Tuson, Chancellor of the Aus- 
rian Consulate-General in London, has just 
furnished a valuable contribution to commercial 
literature, under the title of the “ British Con- 
sul’s Manual;” a work upon which much care 
and labor appear to have been exercised to make 
it as complete as possible. In addition to its 








THE 


contains a most ful con- 
aties and con- 


general features, it ust 


solidation of the commercial tre 









ventions concluded between Great Britain and 
foreign countries, while there is likewise in- 
cluded in the appendix a vocabulary of inter- 
national and maritime law and insurance, and 
full tables of foreign moneys, weights, and 
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arranged under su ‘ts, is in active 
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press 
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all departments of knowledge, pointing out the 
best | It will be issued 
in the same manner as the volume already pub- 


lished on ** Authors, their Lives and Works.” 


Literary Forgery.—M. © 


on each subject. 


mstantine Simonides 





has been arrested in Leipsic, on the charge of 
having sold to the King of Prussia, for two 
thousand thalers, a manuscript which he pre- 
tended contained three books of Uranius on 
the most heen nt epoch of the history of Egypt, 
but wh i has been discovered to be a for gery. 
It is stated that the forgery was so skillfully 
imitated that it deceived the Academy of Ber- 
lin, uid that it s by its recommendation that 
the kir it rest of M. Si- 


monides sensation 
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petitioned the King of Prussia to buy it at a very high 
price. Professor Lepsius advanced two thousand thalers 
to Simonides, in order to secure the manuscript for the 
Academy, and Professor Dindorf, who has perhaps seen 
more Greek manuscripts than : scholar living, was 
so eager to bring this wonderf ( before the 
world, that he had a specimen of it printed without 














delay. His pamp yhlet will become a scare book, for it 
was hardly pu n Professor Lepsius arri ved at 
Leipzig wi ) ‘ Professor 





Lepsius, d complete confirma- 


ranius gave 


tion which [ to his system of Egyptian 
chronolog ind at last that the coincidences between 
Uranius and the writings of Bunsen and himself were 


of too startling a nature. The Berlin 
reconsider its verdict. Simonides awaits his trial; 
Professor Dindorf recalls his pamphlet; and the Berlin 
Academy will go into mourning during Lent.” 


Academy had to 





M. Humboldt stood alone among the German 
savans in his assertion of the spurious character 
of the Simonides scroll. 


The London Times is now stereotyped, by 
which means the whole of the country circula- 
tion is got into the post-office in time for trans- 
mission by the morning This is the 
first daily newspaper which has ever undergone 
this process, and we may shortly expect to see 
our own journals adopting a not a 
better plan, 


Heine. — After lying on a sick bed during 
eight years, with the mind, fancy, and wit still 
living in a paralyzed body, the celebrated Ger- 
man author, Heinrich Heine, died in Paris last 
month, not having yet reached his fiftieth year. 
* Heine passed away,’’says the London 
“without having done justice to his remarkable 
rifts. His stores of fancy, tenderness, and deep 
thought were traversed by a vein of sarcasm 
which and a spirit of f mockery 
which respected nothing. Hence, with all the 
grace of his minor poems, and all the brilliancy 
of his prose, both, we imagine, will only live in 
that outer court of the Temple of | 

y, beyond which those 


mails. 
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ame, so to 
who have not sincerity 
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of repartee were unimpaired till a very late 
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The University of Breslau exhibits a remark- 
example of toleration and progress, having 
ction with it a colleg 
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e tor 
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yunded and endowed by 
Israelite banker of the name of 
ind now, in the second year of its 
», numbers thirty stud its 
, whom twenty-one are Prussians, three 
Austrians, and six from the rest of Germany. 


a Berlin 
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The st interesting event in the literary 
world this sea publication of the works 
of the Emperor the third and 
fourth volumes of which have been issucd. The 
third volume contains his letters, s; hes, &c., 
the Presidency, and 
new 


son is the 


Louis Napoleon, 


before he was nominated t 
from this peri d to the coup d'etat. Hlis 
work, entitled “Du venir de 
l’Artillerie,” not being completed, the fourth 
volume contains extracts from the 
MSS. There is certainly novelty in a monarch 


Passe et de Il’A 
copious 
=. ae Te ee 
publsaing his own WOrkS, 

Rossini, who has published nothing since 


“William Tell” and the “ Stabat,” has just writ- 
ten a noble melody, entitled “* The Separation.” 
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Arts any 


A REMARKABLE feat in the art of bronze cast- | 


ing has added another laurel to the famous 
foundry at Munich. ‘Two statues have been 
cast at a single flow of metal. One, colossal, 
of the King of Bavaria, to be erected at Lendau, 
on the Lake of Constance ; the other, not quite 


so large, for a public building in the capital. | 


oth were perfectly successful, though the 
molten mass had a weight of one hundred and 
fifty leutner. 


Expected Visit from Huropean Savans.—Some 
leading citizens of Albany, in which city the 
next annual session of the American Associa- 
tion for the advancement of Science is to be 
held, have entered into correspondence with the 
various packet ship owners, hence to Europe, to 
free for notable European 
who invited to attend the 
August meeting of this Association, 
meeting, in addition to the ordinary proceed- 
ings, the State Museum of Natural History will 
be inaugurated by an address from the Hon. 
Wm. H. Seward, and the Dudley Observatory 
by an address from the Hon. Edward Everett. 
The Hon. James S. Wadsworth, of Genesee, has 


secure passages 


savans have been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


At this | 


generously subscribed $500 toward defraying | 


the of the distinguished chemist 
Liebeg. ‘The committee feel a strong assurance 
that they can secure the attendance of Mr. 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal of Greenwich, Le 
Verrier, of France, Argelander, of Germany, the 
Struves of Russia, and others distinguished in 
science, 


expenses 





Notice has been given by Jf de Lesseps, the 
French engineer, that the international com- 
mission for carrying out the proposed canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez, is to meet this 
spring in London, to discuss and make final 
arrangements for the works. 


Py Mitchell closed one of his recen$ 
lectures with the following magnificent illus- 
tration: Describing the gradual tendency of 
the earth’s orbit to assume the circular form, 


ssor 





he said its short diameter was gradually length- | 
ening, and would continue so to expand until | 
it should become perfectly circular, when it | 





would again contract to its original shape and 
dimensions. And so the earth would vibrate 


periodically, and these periods were measured | 
“ Thus,” | 
to | 


by millions 
said Prof. 
swing ba 


upon millions of years. 
M., “the carth will continue 
and forth, and to and fro, in the 
like a great pendulum pealing the 






K 


heavens, 





seconds of eternity 

A mechanic has effected an important im- 
provement in furnaces for reducing lead and 
copper ores, ‘lhe principal feature in the im- 
proved reverberatory furnace is, that one fire 
serves the double purpose of reducing and cal- 
cining the ore. The 
ordinary fire-place, situated at one end of the 
double-furnace. The gases and flame from this 
fire pass through a lateral opening or flue into 
the reducing or flowing furnace, and, after pass- 
ing over the surface of the ore contained there- 


fire is contained in an | 
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in, enter by another opening or openings into 
the calcining furnace, which is placed upon the 
same level, or nearly so, with the flowing fur- 
nace, the gases passing off by a suitable flue or 
flues to the chimney. In the passage or pas- 
sages which conduct from the flowing furnace 
to the calcinigg furnace, there are placed suit- 
able doors sybian, which are so arranged 
that, by opening or closing certain of them, the 
gases or flame may either be directed into the 
calcining furnace, or cut off and turned into a 
waste flue. 


The London Journal gives an account of some 
newly patented processes in iron manufacture, 
Into the molds, or chills, into which molten 
iron is run, a mixture of many of the purer 
oxides of iron, combined with combustible mat- 
ter, introduced. Chemical action ensues, 
and the nature of the pig-iron is changed, so 
that when afterward subjected to the process 
of puddling, it is more readily converted into 
malleable iron—the quality of which is im- 
proved, and may be changed by the addition of 
other oxides, salts, &c., either added in the 
molds at the same time with the mixed oxide 
of iron, or afterward. 


is 


M. Brongniart has established the existence 
of a veritable fossil forest, imbedded in the 
superincumbent sand-stone, at the Freuil coal 
seam, in the Loire department, the trees of 
which are in their natural position or slightly 
inclined. It has also been discovered, by mo- 
chanical analysis, that coal, mingled with a 
large proportion of earthy matter, contains 
small plants, of which the surfaces are charac- 
teristic. They are often decomposed like char- 
coal, like which they present a fibrous tissue. 


Gouin & Oo., of Paris, have constructed two 
most remarkable locomotives, one of which is 
an enormous express engine, on six wheels, 
with two pair of coupled driving-wheels ten 
feet in diameter. The point most worthy of 
notice in this engine is the manner in which 
driving-wheels of this diameter are applied, the 
difficulty with wheels of this size of keeping 
the center of gravity sufficiently low having 
always been a stumbling-block to English en- 
gineers. They have attained this object by 
separating the boiler into parts, placed verti- 
cally one above the other—the lower part form- 
ing the water-chest, and the upper part the 
steam-chest, connected together by large verti- 
cal tubes. The axles of the enormous driving- 
wheels of this engine pass between the water 
and steam-chests, in the apertures between the 
vertical connecting tubes of the boiler. This 
engine is the largest ever constructed, and 
weighs sixty-two tons. 





Preparations are making in all parts of Ger- 
many to celebrate the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Mozart, on the 27th of June 
next, with great pomp. At Vienna, Berlin, 
Munich, Dresden, Darmstadt, Gotha, and Ham- 
burgh, operas of Mozart are to be performed in 
the most splendid style possible, and the dif- 
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ferent governments have supplied funds for the 
purpose. At Konigsberg, Magdeburg, Bonn, 
Cologne, Dessau, and other places, there are to 
be festivals, occupying from one to three days; 
and in other towns there are to be concerts. 
The proceeds of all these performances are to 
be sent to a socicty at Gotha, which has been 
formed for developing the love of music among 
the lowe r class¢ Ss. 
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“In the department of sculpture igly 
represented Mr. Pow chief pillar in her 
marble temple, s ls firm in his plac while his 
finely finished works grow slowly and surely 

iv r la i as it should be called, 

figure s now coming out in “the 

which well befits so pure an expression 

| beauty. The colossal Wrnster is pro- 

I d the model of th ithe “California” is 

ly ed. This beautiful statue is to be exe- 
cuted in marble for Mr. Astor, of New-York.” 


The annual meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences has again passed off without adjudi 

















ing the great prize in the department of mathe- 
matics. This has only been awarded three 
times since 1836, 

The Scientific A in neil 
which would give a clear, and 
inscribe indelible characters upon paper so as 
to supply the place of pen and ink, would be a 
fortune for the inventor. It has no doubt that 
such invention will yet be made, 

A new apparatus for raising ships is in prog 
ress of construction by Capt Bell, of thi 
city. His contr I ( st of two lar 
timber tanks, shaped like a bootjack, and in- 
tended to receive the e1 of a sunken vessel 
between them. They w be sunk to the r 





quired position by filling with wat and when 


pro] rly a Ijus l, the w » exhausted, 
thus securing a liftir 


A block of petrified wood, dug from the earth 





in Germany, has been sent to the Vienna Mu- 
seum. It is four feet in diameter, and has the 
appearance of a cher’s block, with a cleft at 
one end, extending toward the center. The 


lete, extending through the 
: . 
eum Is also a frag- 


petrifaction 
lock 


whole bloc 1e mt 





ment of one of the wooden pillars of a bridge over 
ariver of the plain of Troy, destroyed long ago, 
but portior P the pillar of which remain in 
the earth. TI! bride s 1 to hay 
been erected fifteen hundred years since, and 


the pillar in th 














to the depth of an inch 1 half from the 
surface. Scienti men are endeavoring to 
compute, from this exa , how long it must 
have taken the butcher’ r feet in 
diameter, to be« ( ‘ 

Perfumery.—It is stated in a recent publica- 
tion on the art of perfumery, that Europe con- 
sumes annually, at the very lowest estimate, 
one hundred and fifty thousand gallons of per- 


fumed spi under various titles, such as eau 
de Co} 
The art of pe 
confine itself 


to the production 
the handker and bath, but 


me, essence of lavender, esprit de rose, 
rfumery do not, 
of scents for 


extends to 


however, 









hief 


imparting odor to inodorous bodies, such as 
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soap, oil, starch, and grease, which are con- 
sumed at the toilet of fashion. Some idea of 
the commercial importance of this art may be 
formed, when we state that one of the large 
perfumers of Grasse and Paris employs annu- 
ally 80,000lbs. of orange flowers, 60,000lbs. 
of cassie flowers, 54,000lbs. of rose leaves, 
32,000lbs. of jasmine blossoms, 32,0U00Ibs. of 
violets, 20,00Ulbs. of tuberose, 16,000lbs. of 
lilac, besides rosemary, mint, lemon, citron, 
thyme, and other odorous plants in large pro- 
portions. For the manufacture of ottar of roses, 
the same author tells us that the cultivators of 
the rose in Turkey “are principally the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the untries of the 
Balkan, between Selimno and Carloya, as far as 
Philippopolis in Bulgaria, about two hundred 
miles from Constantinopl 
this district yields 75,000 ounces; but in bad 
] of ottar 





low ¢ 


- In good seasons 


seasons only 20,000 to 80,000 ounces 
1 





are obtained; it is estimated that it requires at 
least 2,000 rose-blooms to yield one drachm of 

| ottar.”’ 
Mr. C. H. McCormick, of “ reaper”? renown, 


has just reeeived his “grand medal of honor” 


from the French Exhibition of Industry, in 
acknowledgement of the originality, great merit, 
and success working of his m , at the 
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The scientific world will learn with regret 
the death of the celebrated astronomer, Von 
Biela, which took place at Venice on the 18th 


his seventy-fourth year. At an early 
re he entered the of Austria, and it 
was in the year 1826, irtered with his 
the 18th Infantry of the Line—at 
the little town of Josephstadt, in Bohemia, that 
he made the interesting discovery of the comet 
(called after him) circulating round the sun, 
between that luminary and t it of Saturn, 
Having retired from the a pent th 


last years of his life in the study of his favorite 


ult., in 
service 
while qu 


regiment 





astronomy. 


A letter lately 


pianist, of consumption. 





The Caloric Engine-—We learn that ( 
Ericsson has nearly completed an engin 
furnish power to a 
turing establishment in this city, and that 
there has already been constructed and fin- 
ished at the West-strect foundries, a 
splendid double horizontal engi which, we 
understand, is to be sent to Europe. Itis about 
thirty horse power, has been repeatedly run in 
the presence of several scientific gentlemen, 
and realized within a fraction of what was 
anticipated by the inventor. 
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